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T 1 r‘ Far East falls into two sections, Asiatic and Oceanic. 

The Asiatic comprises the insular empire of Japan ; and. 
on the continent, (‘hina, Korea, and Siberia, the extreme 
northern territory which, thouj;h extendinj; far westward, 
must be treated as one. 

The Oceanic division includes the Australian continent, 
with the i.sland of Ta.smania ; the Pacilic iiHands ^oonped 
under tlie names of Melanesia, Micronesia, and Ihj^ynesia, 
to whicli last New Zt'aland is attached, the wh(»le beim^ 
i on \en\ent!y associated umler the name of ( iceania ; and 
the Malay Archipelago, or Malaysia, lyin:; between Australia 
and th(‘ Asiatic continent. 

Of these three sections of Oceanic h'ar East ciilv 
Malaysia has a naau'd <*.\t(‘ndin}4; o\er <enl\iries. Tlu* 
history of the otlier two, till the wliite sea i;niii-4 rac s 
bej;an to settle aniont; them, is inferential, conjectural. .V 
doubt was sug.i;esled whether Xew Zealand should be 
attached rather to Australia than to ()ceania, for the 
reason that it has (h\eloped into one of the j;iou]i of 
autonomous states which make up so lar^e a portion of 
the British Empire ; but this consi<ieration must cleai ly 
yield to those based on geography and tUhnology. 
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This History be^his wUhThe^Ewfind^ comes wllf HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

come into its survey, and from Japan we travel to Siberia therefore the first cour»;ry to 

After Siberia come China and FCor»a ■ an/i A...4. ®*tenQinir far west, must he freatAd a« one. 






OP THE EAST 

THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 


OF THE FAR EAST 


BY ANOUS 

'^r.lIlC influence of environment upon a 
* pe<)i^l(‘ is seldom shown more promi- 

nently than in the liigh defi^ree of civilisation 
attained l)y the early Cliinese. 

Although the records are shrouded in 
mystery and marred by discrepancies, a 
consensus of sc ientific opinion traces the 
origin of the Chinese to a nomad tribe 
who, setting out from the shores of the 
('aspian, ('ontinued to wander until it 
found a home on the banks of the Yellow 
River and in the plains of Shansi. Under 
fhe influence of these immigrants, the rude 
mannc'is of the' aboriginals gave way to 
conditions in wliich a knowledge of the 
smelting of iron and the resources of 
agriculture was acquired. In the up- 
ward process of development, the weaving 
of flax into garments and the spinning 
of silk from cocoons followed; then, 
with piimewil chaos reduced to order 
and the faculties tpiickened by habits of 
industry, the bc^ginnihgs of government 
were made in the sej)aration of the tribes 
from one another under their own leaders. 

While conditions of a settled existence 
were in course of attainment within the 
region which is now known as China 
Proper, the s|)ectacle of a prosperous 
civilisation, reacting upon the uncouth 
instincts of tribes dwelling among the 
grassy uplands of .Mongolia and the plains 
_of Manchuria or amid the ice-clad fast- 
nesses of the mountains and forest-strewn 
valleys of the farthest north, was pre.sently 
to be responsible for the rise of predatory 


HAMILTON 

races, who. in the zenith of their strength, 
regarded the teeming cities of the south 
as lawful ])rizcs. While the northern 
heights of Asia were producing a race that 
was to leave an indelible impression on 
the whole of the Asiatic Continent, the 
i‘vohition of a no less spec he type was 
])roce(Tling in the islands off the co.ist. 
Carried by a wave of migration from India, 
which lap[)cd the coast of Mala3.^ia, 
Indo-China and Polynesia, and mingled in 
the islands of the Ycilow Sea with a stream 
from New Uuinea so that separate ethno- 
graphic identities were lost, were tribes who 
looked to the ocean for their existence 
much as the earlier Chinese relied upon 
the proceec.s of their husbandry and the 
northern nomads upon their Hocks. 

(llancing at the people living amid tlu^ 
]>lains, the iqdands, and the islands, it 
will be sc'cn that an irresistible force was 
enveloping the several races, moulding 
their instincts and idiosyncrasies in accord 
with the nature of their environment, 
'rims, while the Chinese, under the incen- 
tive of a knowledge of arts and crafts, had 
already produced, in 2^56 H.C., a system 
of civilisation destined to endure to our 
time, the nomads and the islanders, 
unqualified by knowledge and controlled 
by climate, were hardly removed from a 
state of savagery a few centuries before 
the Christian era. 

If the passage of 4,000 years has 
affected the Chinese no more than th(' 
gliding of an hour, the existence of this 
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impassive has not been with- 

out its effect upon the nations of Euroi)C 
as upon the races of the Farthest East. 

A point of ancient contact between 
Christendom and the world of Confucius, 


reflecting, in contemporary Japan to- 
<lay tlie more ])ermanent qualities of its 
teaching, China has stirred the spirits of 
the adventurous in all ages by 
its singular graces of refim‘- 
o/chin^a it?^ hidden wealth and 

the exquisiteness of its artistic 
jxu'ceptions. Arousing the curiosity ot 
the Arab traders as ■ (‘aiiy as the eighth 
centurv, it was known to the ancients. 


if they journeyed by the • Southern 
Sea, as the kingdom of Sin, Chin, Siiue, 
or China, in coriiqition, j)erhaps, of the 
word 'Pzin — under which dynasty occurred, 
in 250 B.c., the fusion of several petty 
kingdoms into an organic empire.; or l)y 
tliL* name of Seres if, traxersing the longi- 
tude of Asia, they ('ame by the overland 
route. Known to the Middle Ages by the 
naiiK'of Catliay — corrujited from Kitai. the 
name by which China is still described by 
Russia and by the races of ('(*ntral Asia, 
but which itself sprang from the Khitans, 
the first of tlie northern dvnasties — it 


ri‘j)resented to Eurojiean commerce of 
the thirteenth century the embodiment 
)f wealth, romance, and mystery: much as 
its position, maintained unchanged through 
long centuries, had made it the actual 
repository of the records of Central, as well 
as Southern, Asia. 

Contemporary with the early Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, and the Hebrews, and com- 
l)rising an empire that in 241 u.c. repre- 
sented as nearly as possible the jnesent 
lirnits of the Eighteen Provinces, the 
Middle Kingdom has been affected by 
the great upheavals of the Western 
world as little as she herself has troubled 
to impress lier methods and manner of 


government upon the aboriginal races 
beyond her borders. Indeed, filled with 

Korea, the disdain of the outer 

Middle barbarians, it was not until the 
Kingdom chance migration to Korea 
of some five thousand Chinese 
under Ki-tze, in 1122 b.c., that the 
ethical, social, and |)olitical systems in 
vogue in China were carried further afield. 
(}nce tiansplanted, however, the aboriginal 
life of the cave-dwellers of the peninsula 
gave way before the superior culture of 
K^tze^s followers, and within the course 
of the succeeding thousand years a cluster 
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of independent states, fashioned u])on the 
parental model, was firmly established. 

Although in the centuries just before the 
Christian era there was a constant inter- 
change of communications with these 
states of the Eastern Peninsula, the classic 
conservatism of the Middle Kingdom was 
unabated by any ex})rcssion of curiosity or 
interest in the welfare of the unknown 
islands. Yet the islanders, confronted with 
a struggle for existence, had risked the 
|)erils of many voyages to the neiglibouring 
coasts, spreading wonderful stories of their 
own land and returning with ample evi- 
dences of the power and importance of the 
Korean kingdom. Unconscious of this 
intercourse, but by reason of it, China, 
the tutor of Korea, became through the 
agency of her pu])il a determining factor 
in the upward progression of the islanders 
when, between 2 qo b.c. and 215 B.c., in 
consvqnence of dynastic difliculties, a 
steady stream of inhabitants from llu‘ 
peninsula [)assed from the Land of Morning 
Radiance eastwards with the intention of 
settling on the coasts of Ja])an, with whos(‘ 
inhabitants, in fact, they at once merged. 

'riiough at the other end of the pole 
of human endeavour in comparison with 
Ja an at Chinese, and familiar only 

elemental accessories 
Our Era to life, the islanders, under the 
influence of this alien strain, 
at the dawn of our era had emerged from 
a state of tribal control to the recognition 
of the authority of a single and suj)reme 
ruler. Two centuries later Jajxanese arms 
were strong enough to invade Korea, 
where several victories were gained ; but 
even then the Middle Kingdom maintained 
no communication with the islands of the 
Yellow Sea, and was more or less indifferent 
to the rise of over-sea relations between her 
vassal and the mariners from the East. 

It is possible to trace to this obliquity in 
the political vision of the Celestial Empire 
of the day much of the subsequent havoc' 
that the self-same race were to inflict upon 
the coasts of Asia. Impre.ssed with no 
cons deration for the interests of the main- 
land, and troubled by no sense of material 
responsibility, Japanese corsairs harried 
the Chinese and Korean coasts unmerci- 
fully, finding in the occupation an outlet 
for that primitive but inherited instinct for 
aggression that stimulates the race to-day. 

Disturbed less by the appe irance of an 
island Power than by a confederacy of 
barbarian clans that, by 1000 A.D., had 
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exerted a mastery over Mongolia, Tartary, succession and occasionally assuming such 
and Manchuria, and a century later dimensions that the operations riveted the 
served as a menace to the safety of attent on of Europe upon the little-known 
the dynasty itself, the Celestial Empire lands of Asia, which in most instances 
was beset on two sides by enemies who required only the passage of a few centuries 
were attracted by the prosperity of its for the minutest vestige to be obliterated. 
})eople. Unmindful to a great degree of Thus the -Kins, who left no trace, dis- 
the dangers which were accumulating, an l>kiced the Khitans, equally 

instinct for and an interest in trade, con- irrecoverable, and were in 

firmed by the revelation of the self- ^ turn dispossessed by the 

supporting character of an emi)ire that IMongols, whose wide 

reached •to Cochin-China in one direction dominion embraced so much of the 
and the Pamirs in another, prom])ted the earth's surface that in 1227 a.d. the whole 
Chinese to neglect the arts of war in their of High Asia, from the Caspian to Korea, 
preference for the triumphs of peace. and from the Indus to the Yellow Sea, 

Characterised by a capacity for infinite recognised jts sway— always exce])ting the 
pains, and possessed of a complete under- strong but still . despised sea-state of 
standing of the varied resources of agri- Japan, whose lusty inhabitants threw 
culture, the Chinese insensibly pursued back the allied hosts of China, Korea, and 
a path leading always in a contrary the Mongol monarch in 1274 and 1281. 
direction to those marked out by Nature Yet if the Mongols, in an effort to wreak 
for the islanders, as for the fierce nomads their vengeance on the Chinese, razed to 
ol the steppe. I'hus innately addicted to the ground the cities of the vanquished so 
habits of peace, centuries upon centuries of that their horsemen could ride over their 
undisturbed prosperity chastened natures deserted sites without stumbling, none 
that were never very warlike; whereas the the less they earnc^d the acclamations of 
<'xact inversion of this existence propelled ]K)sterity by the facilities that the Mongol 
those hordes of lartars, Huns, Turks, domination of Central Asia offered to 
The Peaceful Kins, Mongols, and communications between the West and 

Path of Manchus to leave the Far Cathay. Marco Polo was not alone in his 

the Chinese a disfiguring ])assage knowledge of the Court of the Great Khan, 

through Asia, and bade the although doubtless he was the first to visit 
Islanders release their sails in expeditions it. But this liberty of intercourse, existing 
against Korea. It was not enough for the only by the land route to Asia, was mea- 
ft)undcr of the lzin dynasty to fortify his sured solely by the duration of the Mongol 
northern frontiers by the construction of rule ; freedom of action along the high-road 
the Great Wall, or for that great warrior from West to East stopj)ed prematurely 
P<inchow to drive the Huns before him to when the sway of Islam settled once again 
the Oxus itself, or for the rulers in the long over Central Asia. Two centuries elapsed 
peri^ of disunion which unites the fall of before, undi r the banners of the Manchus, 
the Han dynasty to the rise of the Sung to bold horsemen of the North, in 1644, flashed 
cornproniise with the leaders of successive once again through the plains of China, 
lushes of barbarian horsemen by matri- imjmsing, by a change of costume and of 
nionial alliances with their families. The coiffure, perhaps the most striljing effect of 
cause lay in the foundations of the race any that has followed in the train of these 
Itself. Yet, such was the insidious charac- invasions. 

Ut of the land against which these mounted But if the exclusiveness of the Moham- 
hordes so often flung themselves that, medan conquerors closed the route to 
although the imminence of attack ulti- . Cathay so effectually that for 

mately became a thing with which the n,*^*^***/ f two hundred years nothing 
Ciovemment of China was wont to conjure . ® ^ more was heard of the country, 

the peaceful, well-contented lower classes Columbus, Cabot and others 

^2^ luxury-loving upper classes, the set themselves the task of opening up 

effect of each invasion was dissipated so communications by water. But it was 

soon as the invaders experienced the subtle not Cathay that they reached. That was 

bl^dishments of Chinese civilisation. left to the Portuguese Raphael Perestralo 

Presented with remarkable clearness, to accomplish by sailing, in 1511, from 

we have an array of devastating invasions, Malacca to Canton, and thus winning 

the one following the other in rapid the coveted distinction of first approaching 

4ir 
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China by sea. Fifty years later (1560) 
tlie same rare succeeded in obtaining a 
settlement at Macao, while the Spaniards 
ga/x'd with longing eyes from tlieir strong- 
holds in the Philii:)pine Islands upon the 
rich junks on the China seas. Such was 
the effect of these trading visits from the 
West that the Chinese in their turn 
. , were emboldened to visit lor 

themselves these outlying 
I® centres of Western traffic. Hut 

in apan more usually vessels 

from Japan that were seen, for the Chines{^ 
were still without any s])ecial appetite for 
Western trade. With the islanders, on the 
other hand, a love ol barter, acting on the 
native instincts of a maritime jteople, 
caused them to traverse these more distant 
waters ; although occasionally the scanti- 
ness of the resources in their own country 
moved them, so that they were jiropelled 
as much by stern n(*cessily as by the 
lust of war and loot or a jxtssion for 
trade. At first Polynesia, then Malaysia 
and India were visited. Again, trips 
were madt' to the remote coasts of Mexico. 
Still later, a cx)lony founded at (ioa 
ln‘cam(^ the centre of an important trading 
connection throughout the Indian hemi- 
sphere. In these voyages we see the 
attractive influence exercised l»y tiie 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans on an 
island people, who, fitted by tem])erament 
no less than by j)osition. played in I^astian 
waters the role hik'd by the Klizabethan 
cx])Iorers on the coasts of the New World. 

As yet the distinctive call of the Fast 
had been heard only along the byways ot 
Turkestan, and even ttiose who had 
resj)onded had ventured no further than 
the proviiK’es of Cathay. Thus the isks 
of the Yellow Sea W('i(‘ to tht* Western 
mariner at the dawn of the sixteenth 
century as much a terra incognita as the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions are to the 
sailor of to-day. 'Hie spectacle of Ja|)anese 
junks sailing gaily across the heaving 

RAisins of the S})anish Main 

* and rounding the heel of India 
Curtain '<^^oused the interest ot the 
Western traders, who at once 
embarked for the fortunate lands of the 
Fast, arranging relations there even before 
they had been weL omed by the Chinese. 

With the arrival of Portliguese traders 
off japan in 1542, a curtain was rai.sed 
which was never quite to descend. In 
the interval a commercial entrepot was 
established on the island of Hiradc, and 
412 


an intercourse set afoot that encouraged 
a visit from a Spanish squadron towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. This 
visit was returned in ibo2 by the dcsj)atch 
of a ceremonial embassy to the (jovmnor- 
('leneral of the Philippines. 

Throughout the first half of that century 
|aj)an continued to attrac t the adVentu- 
rous, and the Dutch now followed in the 
wake of lh(' Portuguese and Spanish 
ships. The reception of the bold s])irits 
was unetiual, and in i()24 all foreigners 
excej)t the Dutch aqd the Fnglish were 
banished. By 1641 no traders were 
allowed but Dutch, who, in s|)ile()f being 
restricted to the island of Dc'.shima, 
enjoyed a mono]^oly of the trade with 
ja])an until t 8()7. In the meantime, 
abroad, rumours of the untold wealth ol 
Asia had brought the Indies, together 
with Cathay and Japan, into distinct 
prominence. Ihider the ( hinese Fmperor 
Kien-Lung, whose reign of sixty years, 
I7j5-i7()5, was remarkabk* for its con- 
quests and successful administration 
commercial intercourse' with the West 
was legularised, and the tounding ol 
recognised trading settk*nit*nts on the 
China coast ended the era 
of furtive' attt'inpts to ojx'U 
trade relations with this (‘x- 
clusive iH‘0})le. From these 
early trading stations have' sprung thi' 
several commercial capitals that now 
grace the ('hina coast. Hong Kong, Canton, 
Shanghai, 'I'ientsin. and .Xewchang art' 
the liiiks existing to-day bi'twt.'en the 
magniticence of tlu' mert'hant ])iinci's and 
the sway of the “ John Com) any.” Ol 
courst' conditions are now much altered, 
yet the memorits of the |)ast find a vt ry 
s])lendid setting in the sizi'. dignity, and 
iinportanct' of the niotk'rn trt'aty ptuts. 
Althougdi the* Far hxist was already mani- 
lesting its ))owers of holding tht* attention 
of the civilised world, tht' ('eiitn.'s of 
interest there were concernt'd lor many 
years solely with the kingdoms ol China 
and Japan. 

Australasia was a great unknown when 
the high latitudes of Asia were the fount 
ol many corupiering ract's. Obviously, 
thorelon;, the magnet of acquisitiveness 
pointed to the value of investigating the 
l)Ieak nortlu'rn steppes. Once started, 
the Pacific and the Amur wert' rt'aclied 
within eighty years under the im|)etns 
of an unrelenting jirogress which swept 
from west to east across the regions ot 
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North Asia. Begun at the instigation of 
Stroganoff, who pushed, the hesitating 
lootsteps of Yermak across the Urals in 
1580, by 1584 this gallant freebooter 
was offering to Ivan IV. with no uncertain 
\ oicc the wade dominions of Siberia as the 


])rice of ])i 
unseated, 

China on 
the Western 
Horizon 


;irdon. Khan after khan w'as 
trilx^ after tribe dispossessed, 
for neither Tartar nor Turk, 
Buriat nor Tunguse, could 
offer effective resistance' to 
tlie Cossacks from the Don. 


In tlic end this all-con(]uering advance 
was stayed by the Chinese, who. in 
the treaty of Nertchinsk, i()8(). con- 
tracted their first formal convention w’ith 


a foreign Power. For nearly two centuries 
Russia faithfully observed the terms of 
this engagein(*nt, apjirehensive of (mi- 
dange'iing the Kiachta trade if she con- 
tinued her encroachments upon l\lanchu 
territory. By this action the trade of 
( hina, which has now mad(' the problem 
of the Far Fast of dominating im{)ortance, 
bec'ame of more than passing interest to 


that the English first made their appear- 
ance on the Australian coast. In 
some measure the situation was await- 
ing the man. The voyages of Captain 
Cook (1769-1777) took up the work of 
geographical exploration in the Southern 
Hemisphere in a style quite befitting the 
records already elsewlu're accomplished. 

If between the continent of Australia 
and the coasts of China to-day there is only 
a commercial connection, it must not be 
forgotten that Australia is closely identified 
w'ith the Polyne.')ian races, who in turn 
ar(‘ related to the early Japanese. New 
Zealand, Australia, Ni‘\v Caledonia, and 
N\'W' (iuinea, as ])arts of one and the 
same continent, which now- in many places 
has disappeared beneath the sea, ])resent 
an ethnogra])hic study of unusual impor- 
tance and interest. In few other ])arts 
()l th(‘ wwld is so great an ethnogra})hi(' 
variation imposed upon a single con- 
ni'cting racial lamily as in tlu' island 
divisions of tlu‘ .South Seas— Australasia. 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and MelaiU'sia. It 


a Western Government. As generations 
passed, however, th(‘ advance of Russia, 
to the Pacific in one direction, and in 
search of a warm-water harbour in another, 
was resumed. First Eastern Siberia and 
then Northern Manchuria were added to 
her Asiatic satrajiy, and the Amur ceased 
to be the containing line. Ultimately Iut 
frontier restcnl on tlie ocean to the north, 
the east, and the .south; Vladivostock, 
Port Arthur, Harbin, and Mukden 
becoming the centres from which her Far 
Eastern dominions were administered. 

Idle spirit of adventure, now inspiring 
all ranks of .society as well as most of the 
edvilised races of the world, was by no 
' iiieans .satisfied by territorial conquest. 
The wide dominions of the sea, as yet 
iintraced and all unknown, embraced an 
empire which ap})ealed as strikingly to 
the sympathies of geographers as did the 
])rospects of Far Eastern trade to the 

India 
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Furd*****'”" '"nrehants. Much the ^ame 
Australia “aseless quest carried the 
Co.ssackDejneff, in 1648, round 
the north-eastern extremity of Asia ; Torres, 
a Spaniai d commF.sioned by tlie Si)ani.sli 
(lovernment of Peru, in 1606 nego- 
tiated the strait between New Guinea 
and the mainland; and various Dutch 
expeditions in 1606, 1616, 1618, 1627 and 
1642 endured the dangers of the reef- 
bound coasts. But it was not umil 1688 


relationshi]) that the Indo-Pacitic races, 
p T A t6eir specific origin. 


** undoubtedly link up Iwo 
the Destinies , . , 11 ' • C, 

of Peoples which organically 

an* widely .st‘j)arated. By thi* 
abruptly disintegrated character of exist- 
ing racial location, however, it is po.ssibh* 
to read the impression made by tlu* 
Pacific Ocean on the history of the world. 
If oceanic influences are represented in 
other ways to-day, and tribal migrations 
in a body are occurrences of the })a.st, the 
nece.ssities ul tlu* age still make such 
heavy demands on what is, after all, the 
immcmiorial highway of mankind that tlu* 
Pacific can still be said to mould the 
destinies of races to-day as easily as it 
has obliterated them in the past. 

Turning to Asia, although the Empires 
of Russia in Siberia and of China 
have worked out their destinies inde- 
jumdently of the Pacific, remaining un- 
affected by it more than all other Eastern 
staU's, the part that the Pacific has played 
in the development of Asia since tlu^ 
eighteenth century cannot go unnoticed. 
Japan, in particular, has profited by the 
readinc.ss of communication that tlu* 
ocean j)rovides to rise above prejudices 
which are usually inseparable from an 
island people and are pre-eminently to lu* 
expected among Asiatics. In China the 
ub.sence of any prominent dej)endencc on 



THE INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE OF Th/ FAR EAST 

the sea, either for food or means of trans- It must not be forgotten that Japan 
])ort, has produced in very sinister form already has achieved her complete le- 
an aversion against the West. None the generation. Thirty years hence China, 
less, under pressure from the Occident, no doubt, will have followed suit, when a 
and without regarding the example set federacy of the Far Eastern Powers may 
l)y Japan, the Celestial Empire has become an accomplished fact. Even at 
permitted ’much commercia encroach- this moment such a union is jxjssible, 
inent. Succeeding the galleons of the and its realisation would 

buccaneers have come the stately traders thirty years upon all European 

of the mcrcliant jirinces of Europe and Governments the immediate 

America, and these in turn have given revision of their Asiatic ])olicies. 

“ j)lace to the steamers of industrial trusts, At this time such a combination is 
'exacting as large a tribute as the earliest hamjxMTd only by the unwillingness ot 
marauders. While the consequences oi China to accept the suggestions of Jaj^an 
industrial expansion among Ori(Uital people in anything affecting the policy of Asia, 
have made the Pacitic tlie focus of much although, in.spite of this objection, active 
r(‘stl('ss energy, Japan, now as great a reforming influences are gradually effect- 
Power on land as formerly she was, and ing inq^ortant changes throughout the 
is, at sea, has devedoped an intelligence Chinese Empire. For the moment, 

that has made her })re-emiiient among the therefore, Japan is content to tread alonc^ 
trading nations of the East. Undeterred the path slie has marked out, encouraging 

by exertion, unmoved by expenditure, her subjects by exam])le to exploit Asia 

]a|xin has displaced the carrying trade for the Asiatics, and to secure n^cogni- 
of the Pacific by her fearless invasion tion of the doctrine of ecpiality betweiai 
of Western markets. Throughout the the white and Asiatic race^. 
isles of the Southern Seas, and up and If the full sigmificance of this move- 
down the face ot the Pacific slope, the ment is not yet discernible, there is enough 
islanders have swarmed, filling evidence to show tliat the ])r()blem will 
„ ^ the lands of their pas.sage with rank among the greatest that the politics 

Tomorrow? energy. of the twentieth century can disclose. Not 

■ Looking back, then, at the only one part of the civilised globe will be 

conditions of Asia in the eighteenth and affected by the rise of a dominant Asia, 

nineteenth centuries, and comparing them for the wliole world will be confronted 
with those existing to-day, it will be noticed equally with the necessity of resisting 
that a wide gull still separates Japan Irom whatever indications may appear. If 

China in the twentieth century as it it is difficult to devise an arrangement 
formerly separatcxl China from the rest of short of total exclusion that does not 

the I'ar East. On the one side there admit an annual influ.x of a large numbei' 

is China, now emerging from revolution ; of Japanese, Chinese, Korean, or Indian 
on the other there is Japan, voicing the immigrants into the lands affected by this 
regeneration of Asia with raucous tones. invasion, it is at least tolerably certain 
Meanwhile the vast interests of the that if the existing flow of Asiatics acro.ss 
Occident in the Orient are united vyith the Pacific to America and Australasia 
either iiower by frequent political inter- continues unabated for a further decade, 

cour.se and a traffic which has given to the the areas now menaced will be inhabited 

Pacific priority of place in the battle for by a white minority, 
commercial supremacy. Yet while China It appears evident that the continuation 
is commercially independent of the West, of the Far East under existing conditions 

and Japan dependent upon it, all branches is doubtful, if not impo.ssible, in 

of foreign industry cannot but view with j view of the awakening of Asia 

alarm the increasing aggre.ssivcne.ss of ^ ^ and the visible prejudices 

the .s])irit of independence now inspiring that Western democracy enter- 

Asia at the promjfiing of Japan. Obvi- tains against the Asiatic. Yet if the clash 
ously these signs are the indication of of conflicting interests ultimately pre- 
fiUi approaching cleavage between East cipitates a struggle between the two 
and West, which, when fully attained, great racial divisions of the world, there 
will bear witness to the complete severance can be no doubt that the moral teachings 
of the shackles hitherto enthralling Asia of humanity will be discredited, 
to the interests and juirpo.ses of the We.st. Angus Hamilton 
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GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 


li.c. i To 500 A.I). 

660 . Supposed foiindulion of llit* JaixiiU'Se* 

, j jupirr by Jimniu 

A.l>. ; 

3 ' iMupcror Siiinin ilourishecl. Abolition 
ol tlu‘ ’practice* of bnrvinii' r(Jaine*rs 
alive on the master's death 
50 I lsepule*el Kore*nn iininiL;ration 
125 I lj‘«^cndarv here) S'amato ])ake'* 
; lloin islie*d 

202 I Reputed coneiiiesls in Korea by lunpress 
I Jilli^n Ke|Li;n 

307 I Probable introeinction e)f Chinese civili- 
j salion, throu.nh Korea 

500 1000 ' 

552 IntrodiH'tion of Hudelhisin 
645 'The* 'Taikw a J.aw s ol Kniryku 
675 l<:ne e)tira-enu'nl of I uddhisin by 'Te-mnui 
689 J'he l.aus reduceel to a written e ode 
750 I )eve‘loj)nie‘nt of the Samurai class 
782 hanpe ror Kwammu 

800 J^'iision of Shinl<t with Puddhism by 
Kobo 1 )aishi 

889 I Ilii;h ohice-s bee'ome he*re*elitary in the- 
j h'ujiwara family 

I 1000 1500 

1155, Wars ol the* 'Taira aiul Minamolo 
1 ('Ians 

1186 * Vie tory of the* Minamolo 

1192 ''The Minamolo Slmmunale establislK*d. 

Japanese leud.d s\s(( in 
1220 Supre'inae'N of the 1 lojo family 
1275 Attempt of Kubkii Khan to invade 
Japan 

1281 1 )e*stru('tion ol the Chinese (M()ni;e)lj 

Arm.ula 

1333 Ashikai^a revolt and overthrow of the* 

Il,.)o‘ 

*337 Ki\al Mikados of the North and South 
for lill \ -li\ e y(*;irs 

1500 1800 

*543 ap|)(*arance of Tairoix ans (IWrtu- 

|L;iie*se) in Ja])an 

*549 i T'rancis Xavier alte*mi)ls to introduce 
I Christianity 

1574 ( )\erihrow (»f Ashika^a by Nobimaoa 

1581 Rapid de\’elopm<*nt of ( 'hristianity 

1582 I)e*ath of Nobnnai;a. Supre*macy of hi-, 
i L;e*neral Hieleyoshi ('Taiko Santa) 

* 5^3 1 Thtxovs st'iil from feudal lords to the 

! l'‘>r>^‘ 

1592 I lid(*yoshi's invasie)n of Kore;i 
1598 Death of llideyoshi. Aecession to 
power of lyeyasu 
1606 '.Prohibition of Christianity 
1615 j Reste -ration e*f Minamolo Sh.ri^unalt* 
1617 j T'oreii^r ^ntde limited to two ports 
1621 i Japanese jirohiiated horn foreign travel 
1624 ' Dee re eof (*x])iilsion aj^ainstallforeij^iiers 
e.\('e i)t Dutch and CJiinese 
1637 Pe asant and Cht'istian revolt 
1641 I )ntch and Chim-serestrie te-dtoNaj;asaki 
1694 I De\elopmeiii of lrade-j;iiilds 
1792 , Russic.n sejuadron visits japane.se roast 
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A.D. 1800 1867 

1804 Russia attempts unsucce-ssfully to o[)en 
relations with Japan 
1818 Captain ( ioi'don at Vedo Pay 
1844 i lolland makes proposals for e*xtension 
of trade 

1848 \hsit of Amerie an and lo'ench warships 
to Japanese wate r's 

*^^53 C'ominodewe Perr\’ in ’N'edo Pay 
*854 T'ii'st Jajxanese* Ti'eaty with a Westerii 
Power (ITS. A.) in March. T'irst Treaty 
with Gre‘at PJritain in Octobe r 
*«55 Russian 'Tre“aty 
1856 Dutch 'Treaty 

*859 Reaehnission of Christian missionaries 

1861 Attack on Prilish Le”ation 

1862 Murder of Mr. RichaieTson 

ja])ane*se T'mbassy to the 'Tie*aty Powers 

1863 'Poinbardment of Ka.yo-shirna by Pritish 

1864 Bombai'dment of Shirnonoseki by inter- 

national sejuadron 

Contest and reconciliation of the two 
I threat clans (Sats-e'ho) 

1866 ! Kei-ki, last Slmv^nn 

' New C'onvetitions with \Veste*rn Powers 

1867 Ace'e.ssion of Mntsu-hito as Mikado 
Appointment of Tauoj)e*ans : J*’rene'li 

' militarv and Pritish naval instructors 
Resi^iiation of Shoj^un Kei-ki 

I 1868 1907 

1868 ! Restoration ot imperial |>ower 

1869 ' The* T'mjK*i()r takes up residene e at 

^'e*do, i't*-nameei 'I'okio. Kmi)e*ror’s 
“ chai'te*!' oath 

The* Dairniyo surrender feudal ri;;hts 

1871 Feudalism ab()lishe*d 

1872 T'stablishment of re*lii;ions toleration 

1873 Adoption of ( ir'e!.;o! ian ( 'al(*nel.ir 
Cnive*i'sal Military .Service* 

1874 Sai;a i'(.‘bellion. l*'ormosan expeelition 
■875 .Sakhalin e*xe'lianL;ed for Kuriles 

1870 Koi'ean Tre'atv 

1877 R(*ve)lt and (l(*ath of Saii!;o 
1879 .'Xnnexation of Kin-Kin Islands 

1889 Pronuili;ation of the Constitution. Fs- 

tablishment of hx al s« h-iie)vernmenl. 
Anti-foi'eij;ti r'e.*action 

1890 hirst lmpe*rial Parliament. Ne*vv e'ivil 

and comme i'cial codes 
1894 W ar w ith C'hina 

*895 X’ie tory over C'hina. h'ormosa anne xed 
1897 Revised customs tar iff. ( iold standard. 

h'l'eedom of Pi'essand piiblie' meetinj;s 

1899 New 'Ti'ealie*s on terms ol eejuality. 

Ope irinj;' of the whole* country 

1900 Fxpe.*e!itie>n ajuainst Itoxers in China 
1902 An.Lilo-Japanese a;4reeinent 

1904 War with Rii.ssia 

1905 Xh’etoi'y ove*r Russia. Jflpaii obtains 

Port Arthur, S. SajL;halin, control of 
S. Manehuria, and proleetorate of 
Korea 

Anj;le)-Jai)anese alliance 
1907 h'ranco Japanese Ai;reem(‘iit 
Russo- Japane.se Convention 
1910 Korea annexed 
191* An»Io-Japanes(‘ A:.ire(*ment 




THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


BY ARTHUR DIOSY 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EASTERN SEAS 


A SIA’S fiirtliust outiKYst towards the vast 
waters of the Pacilic Ocean, a long, 
narrow chain of rocky, volcanic islands, 
extends north-cast to south-west along the 
eastern ('oast of tlie mainland, se[)arated 
from it l)y Ihc' S('a of Japan and the China 
Seas. A glanc(' at the map shows this 
long string of more than three thousand 
islands and islets, stretching from 51° 5', 
the latitud(' of Shumo-shu, the most 
northern of the Kurile group of islands, 
.down to 21° 4S', the latitude of tiie South 
Cape, of Formosa, a total 
Lengt and of nearly thirty degrees. 


Breadth of 
Great Japan 


Its component parts extend 
from 157^' to' east longitude, at 
Shumo-shu, as far westwards as iip° 20', 
the ])(3sition of th(‘ extreme western ^slets 
of the Pescadores, or ITokoto, archi])elago, 
a distance of nearlv thirty-eight degrees, 
the total brc'adth of the Empire of Dai 
Nip])ori — Cireat Japan. 

Tlie enormous length of the island 
empire, the configuration of whicli is 
likened by the Japanese to the slender 
body of a dragon-tly, j^rovides a great 
variety of climate, from the Arctic rigour 
. of the Kurile Islands and the Siberian 
climate, with its long and terrible winter 
, and its short but fierce summer, obtaining 
in the larger northern islands, to the 
sweltering, steamy heat of Formosa, the 
, tropic of Cancer passing through that 
island and through the Pescadores. These 


extreme tem]>eraturcs apart — and they 
prevail only at the ends of the cinjure 
japan possesses a temjxTate climate, 
similar to that of the northern shores of 
the ^lediterranean, but colder in winter 
and much damjK'r, the excessive humidity 
causing both heat and cold to be veiy 
trying, though never dangerous. The 
rainfall is es})ccially heavy in June and 
in September, but no month is entirely 
without rain, 'i'he hottest jieriod of the 
year is called d(>vo, corresponding to 0111 
“dog-days,” and follows the rainy season 
of June and early July. 

Japan owes its great humidity, the 
consequent fertility of such ]>arts of its 
surface as arc cultivable — about 84',^ per 
cent, of the whole area (h Japan proper 
is too rock\’ to yield food for 
What Japan the luxuriant ver- 

Owesto^ dure that clothes the lower 

its Position to 

its insular jwsition, and, chiefly, to t\V(3 
great factors, a current and a wind. 
The great warm curn'iit known as the 
Kiiro-shio, the Black Brine, or Black 
'fide, flowing from the (roj)ical region 
between the Philip} anes and Formosa, 
raises the temperature of the east coast, 
and, where it is in ])art deflected by 
contact with the southern coast of 
Kiu-shu, also of the west coast, acting 
in the same beneficent manner as the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic, The wind that 
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\ Vli'A ( n. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE INLAND SEA, THE LOVELIEST SHEET OF WATER IN JAPAN 
Sttiddcd with hundreds of islands, every part of the Inland Sea of Japan, stretcljiuR' 210 miles in lenKfth, and wideninj' 
once to 10 miles, offers an enchanting prospect. The islands occur often in clusters, giving the appearance of lakes. 


aflocts the japaiiosc rlimato iiio.st stroip^^ly 
i.s the north-east monsoon, temjiered by the 
action of tlie dark, warm, ocean current. 

The ^vo^n-aphical position of |a|)an 
has had i^reat inllnence on the history 
of its pe(j])l(‘, and clearly indicates tlie 
sn])reniely important jiart the em|)ire 
is destined to play in tlu' future develo])- 
ment of the Far Fast. Its insular charac- 
ter has pre.serv(^d it fiom invasiem— it 
is the proud and let^itimate lioast of the 
ja})anese that no foe has, within historical 
times, trodden Japanese soil for more 
than a few hours— and wliilst it rendered 
possible the seclusion in which the nation 
lived for more than two centuries, develop- 
ing, undisturbed a high civilisation of 
its own, th(‘ b.. ’s many of the qualities 
displayed l)y the Japanese in our day, 
it has been, in recent times, the cause of 
Japan’s real might in the world— her sea- 
power, naval and commercial. 

The map shows the four principal 
islands of Japan Proper- Hon-shu, or 
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Ifon-dd — “ PriiK'ipal ('irruit,” the large>t 
island of Japan, ('ommoiily called Xip))on. 
really the neme ol tlu^ wliok' mnj)ir(\ 
meaning “ Snn-origin,” (‘(piiwdent to 
Sunrise Land : Kir-sitr. oi- Xim* Pro- 
vimvs: Siii-KOKf, or h'oui States ; and 
tlu' grc'at northrni i ^Imul ol tln' 

sec'ond in si/.(‘, ollicially lenm'd llok- 
kai-dd— “ Xoitli Sea ( iK iiit.” 

1 he, lour isl.mds (‘\lrnd. ojij)ositt‘ the 
mainland, from IIk' (oust ol lh(‘ Kiis'^iaii 
Maritime Province, cm the nortli-W("-l . 
down to the .sonlhern ('Xtremily oi llie 
Korean peninsula, on the soutli-we.vt . 
North of Yezf), faeang the month of the' 
great River Amur, the long, narrow 
island of Saghalien Karafuto, in Japanese' 
—belongs ])artly to Russia, partly to 
Japan, its soutlu'rn districts, up to llu' 
fiftieth degree of latitude', bc'ing ea'deel (o 
the victors by Article IX. of the Treat y 
of Portsmouth (1905). Separating the.se' 
islands, im})ortant channels attonl com* 
munication bctwe^cn the Sea of Ja])an and 




Ki'V-itone \’il'w Co. 

A CRATER WITH EIGHTY VILLAGES, IN WHICH TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE LIVE 


TwcMity thousand people live in eiRfhty villages in the outer crater of Aso-san, probably the largest crater on 
earth, competing, s.ays Professor Milne, with some of the great craters of the moon. The crater of Aso-san is from 
10 to 1 1 miles across, and its wall is everywhere 2,000 feet high, the highest peak being Taka-dakc, .'),0:iO feet. 

the Pacilu;. The (iiilf of Tartary divides gradually eoiuiiiert'd the insular uati\'e.s, 
Saghaliu froiii the mainland, whilst the and whose descamdants jirobahly form tlu^ 
Strait of La Perou.se, or Strait of Tsugaru, main .slick of the {iresenl Japanese race, 
sejiarati's th(‘ island from Yezo. The It was ihis jiroximity that Inouglit the 
Straits of Korea, In'tweim that emjure, civilisation of China into fajxin, in the 
now under tin* protectorate of I aj)an, and tirsr instanci' through Korea: the same 
the main island, llon-shu, or Nippdn, are route was followed by amnlier mighty 
th(‘ way oi c'onununication joining the invadon of foreign thought, the intro- 
Sea ol iaj)an and tlu’ eastiaai ])art of the duction of Buddhism. 

China Sea, the straits being divided into No country has been better fashioiKvl 
three channels by tin; island of Iki by Natun‘ for the acquinanent of sea- 
and by tho.se of Tsu-.shima, a name ])ower than the Island Empire of the 
rendered for ever glorious bv Togo’s Rising Sun. Its eiu.nanous extent of coast- 
great victory on May 27th, 1905. The line, with count]e.ss indentations, especi- 
various straits are sufficiently narrow to ally numerous on the south-eastern coasts 
be easily closed to an enemy by Japan’s of Hon-.shu, Shi-koku, and Kifi-shu, its 
splendid fleet. many excellent harbours, naturally forti- 

Although Ja|')an has remained immune fled by reason of the narrow entrances to 
from invasion throughout historical time, the gulfs in which they are situated — for 
its proximity to the mainland, and e.sjieci- exam[)]e : Nagasaki, in Kiu-.shu, the naval 
ally to the Korean ])eninsula, led, in pre-. stations at Sasebo, in the same island, 
historic ages, to its receiving from the Kure, in the Inland Sea, and Yoko- 
contineni an influx of immigrants who suka, near lokio Hay — and, above all, the 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BUSY NAGOYA CANAL AND OF THE PARK AT KUMAMOTO 
Nagoya is one of the great manufacturing cities of Japan, and a busy canal links the city with the port of 
Yokkaichi. The park of Suizenji, in Kumamoto, is a beautiful example of Japanese landscape gardening. 
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excellence of its sen faring ])0])iilation, seaweed of various kinds being largely 

sup])ly tlie elements that give Japan the used as food. Fishing seems to have been 

mastery in Far Fasten ri waters. jiraetised Irom the earliest times; it is 

Tn the thousands of hamlets nestling in laobably in recognition ol its antiquity 

the bays, large and small, and creeks of the and national importance that the Japanese 

Jajxinese islands, dwells a hardy race of of our day still affix to any gift a strip of 

fishermen, inured to ]:)eril and fatigue, men dried seaweed, ])assed through a piece of 

of brawny strength and indomitable pluck, pajier ]K'culiarly folded, the idea they thus 

frugal and enduring, as fine symbolise being, it is said : “ Ibis is but 

Seafaring the manning of a. trumpery present, but it comes from a 

ua 1 les o Qii(t trading era It as cheerful giver; be jdeased to take it as 

Japanese woi](\ has ever known. it is meant. RenuMnlxn* our forefathers 

The persistence of those seafaring qualiti(‘s were poor lisherfolk ; tl^is strip of seaweed 

which the' jaiiancNe owe chwWy to the is to remind you that poverty is no 

natural advantage's of their island home — crime.” 

})artly, no doubt, to a strain of the blood There are many otlu'r customs connectc'd 
of Malay sea-rovcM s, perhaps also of Poly- with the harvest of the sea, and innunicr- 

nesian canoe-men— is a remarkable jihe- able legends and folk-tales wherein the 

nomenon. In olden times they were bold chic'f jiart is played by some marine spirit 

seafarers, roaming as far as the Philippines or by a visitor— deity or mortal — to the 

and the coast of Indo-(diina. The waters mysterious realms of the deep. And deej) 

of Formosa and of Siam were the scene it is, for, off the eastern coast of Northern 

of their piratical exploits, for, like all Japan, the sea bed tails abruptly to a 

nations destined to be great at sea, they depression — the famous Tuscarora Deei>, 

})assed through a periocl when the spirit called after the United Slates warshi]) of 

of adventure, as much as the lust lor that name — of 4,1)55 lathoms, nearly 

sj)oil, made them into daring sea-robbers. 28,000 ft., or mcne than five miles, prob- 
But, with the closing of japan to foreign , ably the deepest sea-l)c*d in the 

inteiTourse — sa\’e on a strictly limited The encircling sc'a forms 

scale — early in the seventeenth century, « ^ '* an important ])art of most 

camc' the enac'tnu'nt of laws devisc'd to beautiful picture's the 

prevent the J apanc'sc' irom visiting foreign scenery of Jaj)an oilers to the delightc'd eye. 

])arts ; the tonnage and build of shi])s w(*re Whether the waves dash tumultuously 

fixed by these dc'crees in such a manner against the precipitous rcjcks of the south- 

that only fishing and coasting trips wen; eastern, side of the* main islands, especially 

thenceforward possible. This jmfiiibition of Shi-koku and Kin-shu ; whether the 

lasted for twocenturievs and a half; yet. on waters dance in the sunshine in the count- 
its removal, the* germ of thc' seaiaring Ic'ss bavs and crec'ks of those coasts whc're 

(]ualities, supposc'd to have died out, was the frecjiiency of the shelter afforded to 

iound to h'iivc bcM'ii only in a state ol fishing-cralt led to an ('aiiic'r and more 

suspended animation ; it revived with dcaisc* settlement than on the 1101 th-west 

sur|)iising ra])idity. In less than a quarter coast of Hon-shu ; wlu'ther the far-famcMl 

of a century it ])ro(luced a na\'al pcrsoiincl Inland S(‘a shiiu's like a mirror under the 

capable of inanning a highly (‘ffn ient moonbeams, or the S(‘a of Japan tosses its 

fleet of thirty-thre(‘ sea-going fighting- grey billows or sj)reads a sullen expanse 

sln])S ; in ten years more tlie amazed under the ]xill of fog ('aused by th(' meeting 

world recognised japan's Navy as the of warm and cold curn'iits in all its moods 

The Sea triumphant victor ^ in the the ocean forms jiart of nearly all the 

as Japan’s S*'^‘‘dest battle since Trafalgar, grandest scenery of ja])an. 

Friend coupled Admiral logo’s The “ 'I'hna' Views,” known to every 

,p, name with that of NcTon. Japanese man, woman and child, for they 

Ihe sea has, indeed, ever been Japan’s are portrayed in countless jnctorial 

friend; to this day it supjuirts a large representations, an' sea-scai)es. The 808 

number of the popukdion, and. in a sense, islets of Matsu-shima, with the thousand 

It may be said to keep the whole nation trees from which the group derives its 

alive, as tlie tisli that teem m Japanese name of Pine Islands, are the glory of the 

waters supply a consid(‘rable jiart of the jirovince of Sen-dai, in Northern Hon- 

peopes lood. Fvery marine product .shu ; the hoary tori-i, or gateway, of the 

available as nnlnnient is utilised, even great Slnn-to temple at tlm sacn-l island 
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SCENES IN JAPAN AFTER AN EARTHQUAKE 
t There is at least one shock ofearthquake every day in Japan; there are 500 shocks in a year. As late as 1801 an earthquake 
wrecked two populous towns and destroyed two spialler ones. These photographs snow the havoc of such earthquakes, 
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YOKOHAMA: THE TOWN AND 



Tu « TOKIO: THE CITY OF YEDO, SEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SHOGUNS FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 

The “Japan Bridge,’ one of the striking features of the capital of Old Japan, was regarded as the centre of the empire, and from it all distances were measured. 


HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

of Miya-jinia, or. Itsnku-sliima — so lioly many hundreds of islands, every part of 
that no birtli nor dealli may take jdaee its expanse offers an enchanting prospect, 
on tlie island, and no dog is allowed there the islets being often in clusters, making 
■ — stands hrinly amidst the very waves many stretches apj)ear like lakes, 
of the Inland Sea; Ama-no Hashidate, Water enters into the beauty of every 
the “ Sacr(.‘d Bridge, ” stretches its slender Jaj)anese landscape; districts remote from 
two-mile length of sandy s])it, only i()o ft. the sea have, tlieir lakes and rivers— 

broad — crowiuvl, all along, with an avenue generally short, swiftly-tlowing streams, 

of ]jine-trees into the blue waters of the almost, sometimes quite, dry in summer, 
gulf of Miya-/ii, in the vS('a of Ja])an. exposing beds of ])ebbles, but rushing 

the so-called Inland Sea, 240 miles long torrents in the wet season, 
from its narrow W('stern entrance, only Biwa is the largest lake in Japan, and 

one mile across, In'twecm Shiino-no-seki far-famed for its scenery; its area is 

on the main island and Mo-ji, tlu' busy about the same as that the l.akc‘ of 
colliery ])oit in Kiu-shu, to its eastern (ieneva, and it is nearly as b(‘autiful. 

extremity, wIkut it joins the open s(‘a Lake Chu-zen-ji, or Cliii-gu-shi, is sur- 

thiough th(^ Aka-shi and Naru-to Straits rounded bv luxuriant verdure at an 

— it widens to hut y niiles where the Bun- altitude of 4,375 ft. above sea-level, and 
go Channel divides Shi-koku Irom Kiushu is sur])assed in beauty by th(' smalk'r 

^is })eihaps the most lov(‘ly slu'et of Lake* Yiimoto, higher up, in the sul])hur- 

salt wat<‘r in tli(' world Stiuhled with sjuings region, 5,000 ft. above the sea. 
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sustenance. Where anything useful can 
]')OSsihly be made to grow, the Japanese 
grow it. Beside plants of utility, they 
grow, to a greater extent than in any 
other knd, plants intended only for 
pleasure, for the delight they give the 
Ja}xincsc eye by their beauty. 

In nootlier country are flowers so rever- 
ently admired as in Japan ; nowhere are 
they more skilfully grown and tended. 
Ev'ery month has a special blossom, and 
what ma^' be termed its flower festival, 
when the ])eople, high and low, rich 
and poor, go in their tens of thousands 
to seek happiness in the contenijflation 
of Nature’s most delicate productions. 
The plum-blossom appears about a month 
after the New Year, and is followed by the 
far-famed cherry-flower early in April, 
when, in many ancient groves and on 
many hillsides, the lightest of delicate 
clouds, faintly pink, seem to have settled 
on the trees. 

No words can do justice to the exquisite 
beauty of Japan in cherry-blossom time; 
it is tiien easily to be understood how dear 
the flower of the cherry is to the Japanese 
heart. To the people of (ireat Ja})an it is 
the emblem of patriotism and of chivalry, 
sharing their affections with the chry- 
santhemum, the badge of the empire. 
Other flowers grown to wonderful per- 
fection are the ])eony, symbolical of 
valour ; the graceful wistaria, tlie glow- 
ing azalea, the slim-stalked iris, the 
convolvulus, or “ morning-glory,” in many 
strange forms, and the lotus, the sacred 
flower of Buddhism. Iksides these and 
other cultivated flowers, Japan po.ssesses 
wild blossoms galore that fleck its plains 
and valleys with colour. The leaves of 
the maple turn, in November, to hues of 
crimson and gold, clothing the woods with 
a glory to be equalled only in Canada. 

The natural beauty of Japan has un- 
doubtedly fostered the cTsthetic taste 
inborn with the Japanese of all classes. 
High and low, they admire and enjoy 
intensely the lovely scenes amidst which 
they dwell. This admiration and enjoy- 
ment are strong incentives to their patriot- 
ism. It seems to them that their beautiful 
country must indeed be Kami-no-Kuni, 
“ the Land of the Gods.” To travelled 
Occidentals, the scenery of J apan suggests, 
in places, the Norwegian fjords; in others, 
the smiling shores of the Italian lakes ; at 
some points the coves of Devonshire, the 
rocky coasts of the Channel Islands, or 
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the pleasant hills of Surrey. That these 
impressions are correct is proved by the 
fact that Japanese travellers who visit 
any of these places never fail to recognise 
their similarity to some favourite spot in 
J apan. 

The “ backbone ’’ of the southern half 
of the main island and of the whole island 
of Shikoku consists of rock, principally 
primitive gneiss and schists ; Kiu-shu, 
Yezo and the northern half of the main 
island are partly, the Kurile islands — Chi- 
shima — entirely, volcanic. Subterranean 
tiros still smoulder in many parts of J apan, 
many of the mountains being volcanoes, 
not all of them extinct. Fuji, the glorious 
cone so dear to the Japanese heart, uplift- 
ing its peak 12,365 ft. from the surrounding 
])lain, is a volcano that erupted last in 
January, 1708. Fiffy-one volcanoes, such 
as Asama and Bandai-san in Eastern 
japan, Aso-san in Kiu-shu, Koma-ga-takc 
in Yezo, have been active in recent years, 
some of them, especially Bandai-san, with 
disastrous results. Nor do only volcanoes 
threaten danger to the inhabitants of 
Jai)an : earthquakes are frequent — about 
500 shocks yearly — and sometimes ap- 
[)allingly destructive of life and property. 

The great earthquake in the Gifu 
region, in the central provinces of the main 
island, on October 28th, 1891, wrecked 
two ])opulous towns — (hfu and Ogaki — 
corn])letely destroyed two smaller ones — 
Kasamatsu and Takegahana — killed about 
ten thousand people, and caused more 
or less severe wounds to nearly twenty 
thousand. In Japanese earthquakes, a 
great part of the destruction arises from 
the innumerable hres that break out when 


the flimsy houses — mostly of wood, with 
l)apor partitions, in sliding frames, between 
the rooms — collapse through the shock, 


scattering the glowing charcoal from the 
kitchens amidst heaps of highly inflam- 
mable materials. Earth- tremors bring not 
only fiery ruin in their train ; they cause 
at times upheavals of the sea that work 
stupendous havoc. On the evening of 
June 15th, 1896, the north-eastern coasts 
of the main island were overwhelmed by a 
so-called “ tidal wave.’' The sea, impelled 
probably by a seismic convulsion on the 
bed of the Northern Pacific, rose in a 
wave of towering height and, rushing 
mland with terrific speed, engulfed whole 
districts. More than 28,000 lives were 
|ost, and more than 17,000 people were 
injured, 
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QUALITIES OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


The 

Wonderful 

Islanders 


1 1' is in presence of gn'at calamities that 
the best (|naliti(\s of the Japanc'se 
masses slhne brilliantly. Their resit^nation, 
tlK'ir ])atic‘nt entlnrance, the altruism that 
prompts tluan to mutual hel[) and to 
counth'ss ads of kindiK'ss : their sdf-sai'ri- 
jicin.i; bravery in the work of rescue, tk.c 
proud honesty witli which tlu'y will con- 
tent lliemsc'hes with the barest juttanoe, 
will'll relii'f is distributed, so that enou;:,di 
may hi' k'lt for others in ^yreati'r iK'ed — 
tlu'sc are oily some of tlu' fine character- 
istics of tlie wonderful islanders 
whose achievc'iiu'iits in recent 
times Ikin'c ('arned the resjH'ct- 
lul admiration of the world, 
(‘\ en of heir lati' foi's. 1 here' is, of courses 
a.nother aspi'ct of their character; they 
arc* not without some of the vices and 
l.iilin^^s human natun* is heir to. An 
.ittemj t is made, later in these paei 
to ([('scribe tlu'ii 
moie.l and ment; I 
'■har*icl('riNti(\s. and 
m so (loin^- to 
hirfld the scales im- 
partially. 

According; to the 
oeiisus ol i()ij there 

^v^■^e 3^.985,421 

•subjects of the 
Km])eror of Japan 
h'xeluding Korea), 

«i^id their number 
'*> iiK'reasing steadily 
rapidly. The 

of nmios 

^■xervds that of 
lei Dales by well- 
;\ikh a. million. 

• population is 
xery dense in the 
tertile regi(_)ns, and 
•ynnases so rapidly 

I jat emigration is absolutely necessary. 

Je masses are healthy and strong. 
‘ 'ipaDle of great endurance— a fact brought 
Ido striking prominence by the achieve- 
ments of the [ajianese forces in the Arctic 
inter of Manchuria, and in its torrid 

1 V 
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A Race 
of Little 
People 



THE RISING GENERATION IN JAPAN 


summer. 1'he Japanese can, as a riili', 
bear cold much better than heat. Living 
thinly clad in unwarnied house's that offer 
hut little ])rot(Vtion and aie by day 
draughty as bird-('ag(‘s, they early tx'f'ome 
inured to cold. 1 lu' average physiipie of 
lh(' upper classes is by no inc'ans so good 
as that of the manual workc'rs, and is ('on- 
sid(M-ahly below the Occidi'utal standards. 

I'he japaiK'se are' a black-haired rac(', 
with smooth skins, vai’ying in colour 
various yellowish shade's, from 
a hue of luown, in the case of 
tliose woiking in the sun, to a 
light tint no darker than that 
of the Southe'rn Lurojx'an, with 
comparatively large skulls, promine'ut 
cheek-bones, and a tende'iicy to ])roje('t- 
ing jaws. They are ot small «;tature, the 
ave'rage height ot the' male being only 
slightly over fi\e' le'cl (5-02 ft.), that ot 
the le'inale' slightly 
ove'r tour te'e't six 

iiu'hcs (4’()t) tt.). Ill 
ot lu'r words, the uk'd 
are' ot .'ibout t he' same' 
ax’erage' stature' as 
I'hirojx'aii te'inale'^, 
the' wonu'u ])r()j)oi- 
lionately shorter. 

1' h (' r (‘ are, o I 
, exia'ptions, 
apanese' be'ing 
height th'it 
eaiuse' the'iu 
coDsiete'red 
tali amongst Occi- 
dentals; hut the'V 
a[)pear as giants 
amongst tlu'ii' dimi- 
nutive' com j)atriots. 

Moth men and 
women have' small 
hands a’ul feet, t hose 
of the upper classes being iH'autiliilly 
shaped. Even amongst manual woikers 
it is not rare to find, e^spccially amongst 
females, hands of an aristoeaatK' type'. 
The shajx^ly appearance of the tee't js 
often spoiled by thick ankles, jirobahly 
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THE CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL: FEAST OF DOLLS IN A JAPANESE HOME 
Japan is the land of love for children, and many quaint customs are observed for their sake. On the third day of the 
third month in each year the Fca.st of Dolls is held in thousands of J.ipanese homes, and the day is one of g^reat deliohl. 

tlic rosiilt of wearing sandals. Tlic blac'c in school and in barracks, necessitated 
liair is abundant on llu* liead, straight by the introduction of Western ediu'a- 
and coarst' ; there is hardlv any on the tional and military imdliods, has some- 


arms, l(\gs and chest. d'h(‘ ('yelaslies mv. 
s('anty, and grow immediatc'ly out of the 
eyelids, without th(' “ lumi ” that Ixjnkus 
tile ('vc'lids ot Occidental races. The eyes 
are dark, tull in the broad- laced, plebeian 
type, narrow in tht* aristocratic cast 
of ('ountemance. In the latter they are 
generally set more or less oblkpu'ly, 
- their slanting a j)|x\arance being 
_ ® enhanccal by the fact that the 

ypes o a])ertnre for tlie eye seems to 

ha\'e becai cut, as it were, 
directly in the smooth skin, tightly 
stretched over tlie upper part of the face, 
not, as in the white rac(‘s, in a very 
marked depression under the brow. 

d'here are two jdainly distinct types in 
the nation. The majoiity are “ stocky,'’ 
rather squat ]:)eople, with broad, round 
faces, rather thick lips and flat noses ; 
the minority, of the aristocratic type, 
arc more slenderly built, with long oval 
face and acpiiline no *'. In both types 
the trunk is long as compa^'cd with the legs, 
their shortness being probably due, in 
some measure, to the national habit of 
sitting on the floor, in a kiuxding posture, 
the weight of the body being thrown back 
on to the heels. Silling on benches, as 


in school and in barracks, necessitated 
by the introduction of Western ediu'a- 
lional and military imdliods, has some- 
what imj)royed the ])roporti:)ns of the 
Jaj)anese i)ody in this respect. 'I'he 
admirable gymnastic training giv'cai in the 
schools to children of holli si‘xes, and, 
still more, the nayal or military service 
to which every able-bodied Ja})anese 
adult male is liahh*, have doin' wonders 
in improving the ])liysique of the nation. 
Statistics collected by the Army Medical 
I)c|)artmerit clearly show that the race' 
is gradually growing lalli'r since tin' intro- 
duction of univ(‘rsal service. The | a]Kincst‘ 
grow to maturity more rapidly than 
Occidentals; they also age earlier. 
p . in other countries, very old 
of thc^ women are more numcroirs 
^ .. than very aged men. Both 

^ the slender, often weakly, 

upper classes and the stout plebeians are 
nimble in their movements, have supple 
limbs and remarkalfly skilful fingers. 
The workers use their toes to hold and 
steady the material on which they are at 
work, often silting at their labour where 
Occidentals would stand. The great 
toe is well separated from the others 
owing to the effect of the loop of cord 
passing between them to secure 11 k 
sandal to the foot, the tabi, or sock, o* 
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QUALITIES OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 


cotton-cloth being made with a separate 
compartment for the great toe. The skin 
of the whole body is generally of satin- 
like smoothness, owing, no doubt, to the 
very hot baths — at a temperature of 
about 110° F. — in which all Japanese 
indulge at least once a day, 
Cleanest maintaining their well- 

<^cscrved reputation as the 
the or cleanest nation in the world. 
To the Occidental eye, the majority of 
Japanese men are not comely, although 
there are notable exceptions, presenting 
fine fac(?s, of noble and intellectual type. 
The women are often very pretty, judged 
by the Occidental standard ; they are 
nearly always graceful and charming, 
owing to their exquisite manners and 
gentle voice. The chief ekanent in their 
charm is undoubtedly their pca'fect 
femininity. There is absolutely nothing 
masculine about their ways or their 
speech, yet, when the need arises, they 
are capable of courage and self-sacrifice! 
that places them on llu! sanu! high 
level as their heroic fellow-countrymen. 
It may safely be asserted that there 
arc no more dutiful wives, no better 
mothers. There are certainly no daughters 
with a greater sense of filial ifiety, a 


virtue that forms the basis of family life 
in Japan. 

Throughout the Far East the whole social 
fabric is based on the family ; the whole 
state is, indeed, considered as one great 
family, with the Emperor at its head. Tt is 
the mothers who train Jai)ancse children 
from infancy in the sjnrit of reverence and 
obedience to parents and elders in the 
family circle, and to the Em})eror as the 
su])reme chief of the great national 
family. And well do the children assimi- 
late the lessons of obedience and devotion 
so carefully inculcated by the mother, 
for there are none more docile than the 
boys and girls of Jaj)an, whose respectful, 
courteous manners, not only towards 
their parents, but towards colder brothers 
and sisters, earn the admiration of Occi- 
dentals. The chief qualities of the Japanese 
race are })atriotism — which 
is, with them, synonymous 
with loyalty — courage, filial 
])iety, and cleanliness. In 
love of country, in self-sacrifice for the 
common weal, in loyalty to the sovereign 
—with them a cult — in reckk'ss gallantry, 
and in bodily cleanliness, the Ja])anese 
sur])ass all other nations of our time. It 
may be truly said that patriotism is their 


The Chief 
Qualities of 
the Race 



THE VARIOUS GRADES OF SOCIETY IN OLD JAPAN 
Japan was based on the principle that the producer was worthy of high honour. There were four 
ft ^^^-sses. At the top were the Shi, the nobility and gentry, warriors, administrators, and scholars. Next were the 
class: thirdly came the Ko, craftsmen and artists ; and at the bottom were the Sho, traders and 
uxers. borne of the wealthier classes were thus at the bottom, because they were not producers but only circulators, 
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W A Japanese lady and her servant, 

showing the aristocratic and plebeian types of face 
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SOMb 1 YPES IN OLD JAPAN : CHIEFLY DEPICTED BY NATIVE ARTISTS 
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WINTER IN JAPAN : BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 


real religion ; it inspires their magnificent 
courage in war, on land and sea ; it 
5 up})lies the incentive of their lives in 
times of j)eace, all merely personal con- 
siderations being subordinate to this 
passionate national feeling. /4 ^ 

The people of Japan arc distinguished, 
besides, by quick intelligence, a remark- 
able power of observation— derived, no 
doubt, from their close study of Nature, 
of which they are devoted lovers — by a 
mastery of detail, and a very retentive 
memory, fostered by the system of learn- 
ing by rote imported from China, together 
with the writing by means of ideographic 
signs, necessitating the memorising of 
thousands of characters standing for 
words. In politeness they stand first 
amongst the nations, every incident of 
life being attended by strictly-defined 
rules of social etiquette, observed by all, 
not only, as in Occidental countries, 
by the more highly educated classes. 
Their courtesy, though often degenerating 
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into mere hollow formality, is 
based on a kindly regard for the 
feelings of others, a generous 
altruism and a consequent depre- 
ciation of self. They are hospitable 
and open-handed, the giving of pre- 
sents attending numerous festivals 
and many occasions in social life. 

Schooled from babyhood by the 
rules of their rigid etiquette, Japan- 
ese, young and old, of all classes, 
are remarkably quiet in their de- 
meanour, the higher ranks being 
extremely dignified in manner, and 
completely concealing their feelings 
under an imperturbable mask. 
They bear pain, both physical and 
mental, with Spartan stoicism, their 
nerves being much less easily ex- 
cited than those of Occidentals, so 
that they have often been described 
as “a nation without nerves." 
Their apparent contempt for death 
arises chiefly from the fact that, to 
most of them, the passing out of 
tliis world does not imply a total 
severan('(^ from mundane interests, 
their general Ix'lief being that the 
spirits of the dej)arted have cogni- 
sance of the doings of those they 
leave behind. This idea, insepar- 
able from the ancestor-worship that 
has ])re vailed amongst them from 
time immemorial, and still prevails, 
was well exemplified in their great 
struggle with Russia, their forces being 
buoyed up by the conviction that the 
sjfirits of all the warriors who had died 
for Japan were fighting side by side with 
their gallant successors. 

The love of the beautiful in Nature, 
common to all members of the Japanese 
race, is prol)aldy one of the chief factors 
in the artistic feeling so highly developed 
among all classes. Their appreciation of 
beauty of form and colour, their exquisite 
sense of appropriateness in decoration, 
. the delicate restraint so evident 

fk ])roductions of their 

as e o e skilful, patient 

apanese artist-craftsmen, are too well 
known to require more than passing 
mention. Even their commonest house- 
hold utensils are beautiful in shape, elegant, 
and well adapted to their purpose. Their 
innate good taste has added a delicate re- 
finement to the vigorous art they received, 
in early times, from China, chiefly by 
way of Korea. Their jesthetic perception 



enables even the poorest Japanese 
to derive intense pleasure trom the 
contemplation of the beautiful, 
thus providing them with many 
delights unknown to the vast 
majority of modern Occidentals. 
Combined with the simplicity and 
frugality of their lives, and with 
their naturally contented spirit, it 
would seem to have enabled the 
lapanese to solve the great problem 
“ how to be haj^py, though poor.” 

A nation possessing, to a high 
(legre(‘, the virtues and qualities 
just enumerated would a})])ear to 
be living in a perfect Uto])ia. 

Tlicrc is, however, shade in the 
picture as well as bright light. This 
hapjiy, contented, smiling people, 
])re-eniinent in domestic virtues, 
industrious, fond of learning, easily 
governed, gentle in manners and 
speech, ca])able of rising, in 
moments of national emergency, 
to admirable heights of ])atriotic 
heroism and self-sacrifice, is, after 
all, human, and consequently 
tainted with some of the vices and 
many of the delects inherent in 
human nature. The defects of the 
Japanese character are, to a great 
(‘xtent, inseparable from their very 
virtues and good qualities in their 
extreme manifestations. Their in- 
tense patriotism is the cause of the 
anti-foreign spirit still, unfortunately, rife 
amongst them. Their country is to them 
” the Land of the (iods,” their nation the 
Elect People, living under the special 
protection of Heaven, whose blessings are 
transmitted to them by the benevolence of a 
su])erhuinan sovereign, directly descended, 
in unbroken line, from the Sun (ioddess. 

With this belief firmly rooted in the 
minds of the great majority of the people, 
it is no woiulc'r that all those who have 
not the good fortune to be born Japanese 
National a})pear to them not only as 
Pride of the but as Hentiles. 

Japanese statesmen of New Japan 

are profuse in their assurances 
that it is the desire of their }')eople to 
lorm a unit, on terms of equality, in 
the great family of nations. 

This assurance is echoed by many 
ja{)anese writers; it is in accordance 
with the sjurit of the tolerant, all-embrac- 
nig, gentle Buddhist faith, brimming over 
v/ith sympathy for all living creatures ; 


AT HER TOILET : BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 

it is also in agreement with tiie calm, 
placid tenets of the Chinese ])hilosophy 
that, with Buddhism, has to such a great 
extent moulded the thought ol Japan. 
Yet those statesmen and writers know 
full well that in this resjiect neither 
Buddhism, nor ('hinese philosophy, nor 
the cosmopolitan spirit of the middle 
• period of the nineteenth century, nor 
the brotherhood of man inculcated by 
true Christianity, has succei'ded, to any 
a|)preciable degree, in causing the Jajianese 
to look u]wn foreigners as brothers, or 
even on the same plane with their own 
heaven-descended race. 

The reckless bravery of the Japanese, 
their contempt for death, are closely 
related to the slight value they set upon 
human life and to the national delight 
in tales of bloodshed. C o-existent with 
the mildness of their manners and the 
placid tenor of their domestic lile, 
there is found, deep in Ja])anese hearts, 
a wild delight in carnage, the legacy, 
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JAPANESE ON A PILGRIMAGE 

naturally most chcrislied amoni^st those 
of {he warrior class, of ('(‘iitiirics of 
internecine warfare. Tlu' sword, ‘‘ the 
livini^ soul of the Samurai,” is still held in 
reva'rence as the instriiiiKMit not only of 
national delcaice against the foreign foe, 
hut ol vengeance and of the chastisement 
of one looked iij)on by the wic'lder of the 
wea]>on as an enemy to tlie State. Hence 
the indulgc'iice with which ]X)liti('al 
assassination is still regarded by the 
masses in Jaj)an. As the brutal instincts, 
inherited from primeval ancestors, often 
become manifest in an Englisli-sjieaking 
crowd watching a football match or a 
boxing contest, so, in Japan, the old 
savagery reveads itself, time ami again, at 
fencing bouts, the excited cries of the 
conil)atants recalling the bad, wild days 
of yore. 

'Phis lierce spirit secerns inconij^atilde 
with the noble generosity towards prisoners 
ol war, and the tender care of the enemy’s 
wounded and sick, that redounded to the 
glory of the Japanese in both their groat 
struggles in our time, the wars against 
China and against Russia. It is difficult 
to believe that savagery can survive in 
the breasts of peopk? capable of organising 
such an admirable institution as the Red 
Cross Society of Japan, whose noble wwk, 
in war and peace, is one of the chief glories 
of New Ja})an; but it must be remem- 
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bored that the young Great Power still 
feels itself to be undergoing probation 
under the eyes of an observant and critical 
w'orld. The natural instinct of the Japan- 
ese warrior would lead him utterly to 
destroy the foe who dared to 0])})ose his 
lunperor’s will, and it recpiires the a])pli- 
cation of the most severe discipline to 
make him understand that on his exercise 
of humane forbearance to the vanquishc'd 
depends, to a great extent, his nation’s 
good rejnite among the Powers. 

This desire to stand w'cll in the opinion 
of fon'ign nations has bet\i so thoroughly 
inculcated in the p(*ojde of New^ Jaj)an 
that every individual l.rought into conta('t 
with foreigners beyond the boundaries ol 
his native land feels that tlie honour ol 
Japan is dependent on his behaviour, 
(W'en in minute particulars. Hence the 
high reputation for excellent conduct 
enjoyed by Japanese students and others 
r(‘siding, or travelling, abroad. 

The altruism and self-effac<‘ment, l)orn 
of the family system, fostered by tlu‘ 
division of the nation into clans — now' 
officially abolislual, but still binding huge 
groups of families with strong ties —and 
culminating in th(i most complete devo- 
tion to the head of the national family, 
the Emperor, are the causes of a peculiar 
defect in the Jaj>anese character — the 
lack of individuality. It may be said of 
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QUALITIES OF THE 

I lie Japanese that, on most important 
matters, they feel and think by millions. 
Iho whole system of their civilisation 
U‘n(ls to make individual effort subser- 
\ it'iit to the common cause ; the reverence 
and obedience inculcated from early 
( liildhood are not likely to dcjveloj) the 
spirit of individuality. Hence the wonder- 
lul facility with which the Japanese 
('()ml)in(? let carry out any jiolicy they 
u'cognise as needful for the public welfare 
()ii('(‘ tliat course has been clearly indicated 
hy tlu'ir trusted leaders 
as OIK' that has the 
hhnperor’s aj^proval. 

lajxin is, for this 
K'asou, the land where 
Icai^iies, unions, guilds, 

I rusts aiKl “•’Combines” 
work with astonishing 
cllirit'ncy, such institu- 
tions lu'ing, ])y their very 
nature, well suited to 
lli(' national character. 

Tli(‘r(i are, of course, 
e\e(‘j)tional j a j) a n e s e 
who ('hale under the rc'- 
))ression of their strong 
individuality; these oc('a- 
sionally break tlirongh 
lli(‘ national custom and 
stiike out an indepeii- 
dc'iit liiK'. 'I'heir fate is 
not ('iiconraging to those' 
who might be t(‘in])l(‘d 
to follow their example. 

Public oj)inion reproves 
them, and th(*y are soon 
made; to feel that their 
eoiidnct is looked U])on 

anti-national. 'Phose amongst them who 
will not bow the'ir heads to the pojmlar 
^■erdict, and refuse to be^ reduced to the 
h‘vc‘1 at which the nation strives to keep 
the individual, soon find life; in their own 
eountry unbearable. In various cities of 
hanope, still more in those of North 
America, such Jajxinese individualists may 
loiuid living in self-imj)osed exile, 
shunned by their compatriots, until the 
‘hiy, which comes to most of them, wlien 
they submit and go home to resume their 
place in the ranks of a nation that abhors 
‘ ecentricity and expects every man to fit 
into his proper groove in the great national 
machine. 

f he mental activity of the Japanese, 
li(_*ir resj)ect for knowledge and for all 
nut'llectual pursuits, causing them to 
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admire keen wits and exercise of brain- 
power, have probably contributed in a 
large measure to form one of the traits 
in their character that is repellant to 
Occidentals -their inclination to be cun- 
ning and (U'ceitful. In spite of the high 
ancl pure ideals of their chivalry, they 
have not our loathing for deceit, our con- 
tempt for chicanery, our n^spect for the 
truth. A J apanese convicted of an untruth 
merely conceals his annoyama' at being 
hmnd out by a smile, sometimes by a 
laugh, and is not deterred 
from another statement 
at variance with facts 
should he consider it use- 
ful to make one. Low cun- 
ning is fre([U('ntly looked 
upon as cleverness ; the 
su|)pression of facts is so 
common that there is 
no other country where 
it is so (lithcult to arrive at 
tlu' truth. The national 
failing ol intense secre- 
tiveness arises, no doubt, 
f r o m t h e suspicious 
nature of the ])eople, who 
distrust not only all 
foreigners, but even nujst 
of their own race - a con- 
dition of mind due, to a 
great extent, to the 
widely rami lied system 
ofsp\iug that Nourished 
during tlu‘, rul(‘ of the 
Tokugawa Slujguns, and 
still exists to a lesser 
degree. 

Their inlinite capacity 
for attention to the most minute details 
leads to a certain pettiness, a disinclination 
t(*) consider great abstract (jiu'stious, and, 
consequently, U) a narrowness ol view that 
accounts for some of the blumh'rs which 
occur in tlu' execution of the otherwise 
marvellously efticient jKilicy of the rulers 
of Japan. 

The exquisite ])olitt'ness of the Ja})an(\se 
is responsible for a great part of that 
insincerity with which they are taxed by 
Oc'cidentals who have been much in 
contact with them, 'hhis extreme courtesy 
makes them so anxious to avoid any speech 
that might possibly give offence that they 
frecjnently distort tlie truth, suppress it 
entirely, or re[)lace it by polite llction, 
intended to give ])leasure. It should be 
.remembered that, in the knightly tinu^s of 
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THE END OF A JAPANESE FEAST: BRINGING IN THE SEA-BREAM 


old --lli(‘y ('ontiniiod until the early ’seven- 
ties of the ninetiHMilli century — a Ja])anese 
had to 1 h‘ V(My |:;uarded in liis speevdi and 
denu'.'inour ; (luite unintentionally, a word 
lightly spoken, an iiu'autious gesture, 
might give dire offi'iu'e to a Samurai -one 
of the gentry, ])rivileged to wear two 
swords — who would he (juick to resent (Ii(‘ 
fancied slight to his ])unctilious sense of 
personal dignity. Insults, n'al, and often 
imaginary, were wiix’d out with hlood. 

Hence tlu' I'lideavour to avoid 
any jiossihle cause of offence. 


Manners of 
the Haughty 
Samurai 


for the same reason that made 
luiropeans very circums])ect in 
their behaviour in the days when gentle- 
men wore swords and drew them on 
small provocation. 

To such a ])itch was jiunctilio carried 
amongst Ja])anese gentlemen until quite 
recent times that they ])refeiTed death, 
inrtictcfl hy their own hands in the most 
painful manner -hy self-disemhowehnent, 
or hara-kiri, more elegantly termed sep- 
})uku, or “self-immolation to living with 
a stain on their honour, such stain being 
often merely inability ti- lisprove a slander- 
ous imimtation. To this day, the J apanese 
remain the most acutely sensitive pcoi)le on 
the point of honour ; so “ touchy ” arc they 
that friendly inten'ourse with Occidentals 
is thereby rendered extremely difficult. 
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W’hat })laccs an additional bar to [HM'h'c't 
cordiality in such relations is the de[)lor- 
af)l(‘ tact that an ()('cid(‘ntal may un- 
wittingly gi\'(‘ grave offence to a Jaj).anese 
without the latter giving any sign of dis- 
])leasure at the lime. Allowaiu'e is seldom 
made lor the perleclly unintentional error 
on the ])art ol the offender, whilst the 
grievance is allowed to rankk', is rarely 
forgiven, and lU'ver forgotten. Wlu're an 
Occidental would cxadainly call his friend’s 
attention to tlu' fact that he was dis- 
pleased by some remark or action that 
would, no doubt, be j)rom)diy atoiu'd for 
by a sincere a|)ology, thus terminadng the 
iiK'ideiit, the Jaj^anese says nothing. He 
nurses his resentment, sometimes for 
years, until a tilting o])porl unity pn\sents 
itself to avamge the real, or fancied, wound 
to his feelings by some particularly un- 
])leasant action directed against the Occi- 
dental, all unconscious of his offence. 

This unfortunate ])eculiarity of the 
Japanese character is the outcome of two 
main currents that run through th(‘ 
national temi)erament -the spirit of se- 
crecy, already alludi‘d to, and the thirst 
for revenge. The latter, j)ossibly due In 
the strain of .Malay blood in the much- 
mixed Jai)anese race, is one of the chi(‘l 
stumbling-blocks hindering the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and has prevented 
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Huddbism, also a ndigion toachinf? meek- humble apolo^^y lor lh(' slight, however 

ness, from obtaining a complete hold on the unintentional— -in fact, an attitude amount- 

people. In its ])etty forms, this spirit of ing to “ 1 do not know what I have done 

long-cherished spite is merely annoying ; to offend ; but, in any case, I own I am 

in its extreme manifestations it becomes in the wrong, and ])romise, with sincere 

exceedingly dangerous. apologies, not to offend again ; deal 

It may Ix^ thought that the admirable with me as you think tit,” would generally 

magnanimity displayed by the Japanese ensure the restoration of good relations, 

towards the vanquished in their wars jxovided the apology b(' sufficiently public 

with China and with Russia affords evi- to gratify the self-esteem of the Ja])aneso. 

dence that the old spirit of revenge It is hardly to be expected that a 

is dying out. Unfortunately, it is as self- res jx^cting Occidental would demean 

strong as ever, the explanation of the himselt thus to atone for an error un- 

iipparent anomaly being that, in both jy r . consciously committed, 
cases, the foe was vanquished, and thus « s o Japanese self-esteem has just 
hecanie. according to the princi])les of chiTraTtcr mentioned ; it often b(‘- 

japanese chivalry, an object for mercy arac cr insufferable ana)gance, 

and compassion. As long as the opponent showing plainly, through a cloak of false 

lesists, or refuses to surrender at the mercy modesty, “ tlu' pride that apes humility.” 

ol the conqueror, he is imj)lacably at- This arrogance, disjdayed chiefly towards 

tacked ; the moment he has, metaphoric- foreigners, biit .also by Ja])an('se in official 

ally s]H‘aking, grovelled and placed th(‘ positions towards tluar hdlow-countryinen 

victor’s toot on his head, lu^ is raised Irom of inlcaior rank, is intimately connected 

the gu'ound and treated with the greatest with another national failing, excessive 

( onsideration. vanity. It is h'ss noth'eable amongst 

f his applies not only to warfare, but sailors and soUliers than amongst ci\fl 

to thos(‘ incidents in (fvil life, alnmdy offici.als of corresponding rank, 

alluded to, in which a Ja})anes(‘ considers Minor failings ol the Japaiuvse an* 

liimsell aggrieved, es])ecially when the ji'.alousy, (‘lU’v ol tho-.e who achieve 

()ll(‘nd(‘r is a toreigner. In such cases, success, and, connected with tlu'si' faults. 
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A STREET SCENE IN A VILLAGE OF Oi D JAPAN 


a great love of gossip and a readiness to In the first case, the nudity is looked iii'/on 

listen to slander, or to disseminate it. as quite natural; in the second, as useless 

There arc, finally, two charges to be and provocative of pruriency, 
examined that are frequently levelled at As to the commercial morality of the 
the Japanese by those who profess to Japanese, it is necessary to observe the 

know them well — the accusations ol great difference that exists between the 

immorality, sexual and commercial. The position, in this respect, of Japanese 
first of these charges may be disposed of State institutions, financial and commercial 
by the statement that the Jaiianese are corporations, and firms of the 

about as moral in their sexual relations hand, 

as the I.atin nations of Europe, with the and the great mass of traders 

advantage slightly in favour of the o*»*»«**cc other. Hie Imperial 

Japanese. \Vhat has given them an evil Japanese Government, municipal coiqiora- 
reputc in this respect is, probably, the lions, and the great financial institutions 

fact that they consider as natural, and and industrial and commercial associa- 

treat accordingdy, certain evils that the tions under State control (such as subsi- 

Nort hern Occidental jicoples affect to dised steamshij) companies), have always 

ignore. Hie natural, simple life led by met their obligations with scrupulous 

the vast majority of Japanese pre- fidelity and arc likely to continue to do so. 

disposes them to take a natural, sensible With them the national honour is con- 

view of matters that the less primitive sidered at slake ; it is certain that the 

conditions of Western civilisation have last Japanese will part with his last 

jApanese with an objectionable garment sooner than involve the national 

Ideas of significance. They see, for in- credit in disgrace by failure to meet the 

Modestv stance, no harm in nudity nation's engagements towards the foreign 

where it is unavoidable, as iii creditor. 

bathing, or convenient, as in the perform- It is, unfortunately, quite otherwise in 
ance of hard work in hot weather. A the case of the great bulk of the trading 

J apanese woman will teel i o shame at being classes. There are, in J apan, a number of 

seen naked when entering or leaving the first-class firms, some of them established 

daily bath, but would strongly object to for centuries, whose reputation is above 

what she would consider the gross im- reproach; but between these and the 

modesty of exposing a considerable surface majority of the merchants a great gulf is 

of her body in Occidental evening dress, fixed. It must be remembered that, until 
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IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF YEDO, NOW TOKIO, THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN 


Results of 
Old Class 
Divisions 


the beginning of the New Era, in the early 
’.seventies of the nineteenth century, the 
trading community formed the lowest of 
the four classes, then shai'idy and immut- 
ably divided one from the other, com- 
posing that part of the Japanese nation 
that had full civil rights (below 
them stood only the Eta, who 
carried on despised occupa- 
tions, involving contamination 
by contact with dead bodies, human or 
animal, and the outcast Hi-nin). 

Th(; nation was divided into Shi, the 
nobility and gentry, the military, scholarly 
and administrative class ; No, the agri- 
cnlturists ; Ko, the craftsmen, with whom 
the artists were counted; and Sho, the 
traders, ])laced below farmers and handi- 
craftsmen as non-producers. 

rhe natural consequence of this low 
jjlace in the social scale wa-s a lack of self- 
respect on the part of those engaged in 
commerce and finance that led them to 
be unmindful of their good repute. Trade 
ancl hnance were looked upon by the 
majority as occupations unworthy of a 
gentleman and beneath the callings 
of the peasant and the workman ; every 
trick was considered excusable when 
practised by the merchant, whose whole 
business was looked upon as a sort of 
warfare, in which cunning stratagem could 
be legitimately employed to the end of 
personal gain, a purpose appearing most 


unworthy to the cla.sses swayed by the old 
knightly spirit. The evil effects, on a clas.s 
as on an individual, of a bad reputation 
and conse(]uent public contempt have, 
unfortunately, outlived the abolition of 
the old social divisions. The Japanese 
merchants and bankers no longer form a 
separate and despised class; the gentry, 
even members of the aristocracy, are 
engaging ev(Ty day more and more in 
financial, industrial and commercial pur- 
suits, many of them with marked success, 
yet the old taint adheres to the bulk of 
the trading community. 

There are, of course, many strictly 
honourable dealers in Japan, even 
amongst the smaller tradesi)eople and 
retailers. It is amongst the wholesale 
merchants and the brokers that lajtses 
from the straight path of commercial 
integrity are still frecpient, especially 
in their dealings with foreigners. It 
is, unfortunately, still the ca.se that an 
advantage gained over the foreigner, even 
n • t)y the most shady methods, 
Pnr is looked upon as, in some 
to Trick the ^ national victory. This 

Foreigner point of view is 

likely to prevail as- long as Japanc.se 
nationalism exists in its extreme form. 

The Japanese Government has, time 
after time, loudly proclaimed, by the 
mouths of its statesmen at home, and 
Jts representatives abroadj its desire to 
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Japanese 

National 

Finance 


facilitate, in every way, the introduction 
of foreign capital, the vital influence so 
urgently recpiired for the realisation of 
Ja])an’s hold schemes of indust lial and 
commercial develoi)ment. Strange to say, 
this cordial invitation, though energetic- 
ally responded to by the capitalists of 
Europe, especially of Britain, and by those 
of America, has not, as yet, led 
to the investment of any very 
[M'alfle sums in Japan- 
ese entc'rjirises, altlioiigli, as is 
well-known, the Japanese (iovernmeiit 
has easily borrowed many millions sterling 
in LondOn, New York and Paris, for 
])urposes of State, 'i'he (fliief obstacle' to 
tile investment on a large scale, ol 
foreign caj)ital in Japanese enterprises is 
to be found in the faet that, forgetting 
that capital is, alte'r all, a coininodity, 
therefore subject to tlu' laws of supply 
and demand, the ja|)anese flnaiK'ial and 
industrial classe's do not re'alise that the 
ca])italist, be'ing virtually the se'ller, con- 
trols the price of his prope'rty. 

A mistake'll .imj)r('.ssion aj)jH‘ars to 
prevail- in Ja|)an that foreign ca[)ital is 
ohli^^ed to lind an outlet in tiu' Juiipire of 
the Rising Sun and must, tlierefore, 
submit to such conditions as may seem 
siiital)l(' to th(‘ Jajianesc' and accc'pt such 
security as the jajiaiu'se may deem 
sufficient. As long as this erroneous view 
obtains, IIu'K' can be' no e'onsiderable 
influx ot leire'ign inoiie'y into the colfe'rs 
of japaiu'se' industrial and e'ommercial 
concerns, l^xjierie'iice' is jirove'ibially the 
best te'acher; the' ele'arth of funds that is 
certain te) folleiw, in due time, the abnormal 
and lexerish activity which is animating 
Japanese economie' ceinditions, immediately 
after the.' siicce'ssfiil is^ue' ot the' gre'at 
struggle' witli Russia, will unde)ubtedly 
induce a more reasonable a})pre.iciation ol 
the circumstances. Once the Ja])anese 
have been taught by exjie'iience that they 
must regulate their demands by the lowest 

, terms coii'^ielered ae'ceptable 

The Social , 

*k”V ° cajMtal, a vast and prolitaldc 

the Japanese 

Occidental capitalists who have the ad- 
vantage of expert ad\ice in theii selection 
of Jaiianese investmeiu . 

As a general rule, it may be stated that 
intercourse with the people of Japan 
leaves Occidentals very favourably im- 
pressed with the social qualities of the 
inhabitants of the island empire. Their 
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exquisite courtesy, their gentle manners, 
and the thousand ways in which they 
deinonstrate that kindness of heart that 
lubricates the wheels of life’s machinery 
all tend to make ordinary, everyday 
relations with Japanese a delightful ex- 
perience. It is only when the more 
.serious as])ects of life are approached that 
the Occidental begins to feel the wide 
divergence between his point of view, in 
nearly every important matter, and that 
of the Japanese. 

It is exceedingly difficult to specify 
with exactitude the j)^rticular feature 
of the Japanese character which lies 
at the root of the unfortunate fact 
that nearly all Occidentals who have 
had .serious dealings witli the ])eople of 
Did Nippon have emerged from their 
experience exasjierated and often dis- 
gusted. It is probable that want of 
candour is the trait tliat acts as the 
sharpest irritant, lor it must be confe.ssed 
that frankness, so higlily prized by 
Oc('identals, esjiecially liy tho.se of the 
nations that “ ])ush tlu' world along,” is 
iieitlu'r a])preciated at its true value noi 
[generally practised by the J apa- 
nes(‘. 1'he very nature of their 

- elaborate' ( ourte.sy makes them 

Japanese 

iK'ss which obtains amongst Occidentals 
on a footing of intimate friendshij). Evi'ii 
th(' Japanese modi' of speech is a 
hindrance to direct statement of fact : 
a Jajianese, asked if he has ever been in 
luigland, will rejdy, in his own tongue, 
“ Yes,” and, after a ])ause, “ 1 have never 
visited Fmgland.” He would not di'i'in it 
])olitc to shock his questioner by a direi't 
negative ! 

Anotlu'r peculiarity of the Japanese 
character, tliat is apt to loom large in 
Occidental eyes as a grave national 
failing, is the lack of the spirit of grati- 
tude, as it is understood by the whiti' 
races. I'hc J apanese have, hitherto, never 
failed to deal out fair measure, according 
to the letter of the contract, to the 
numerous Occidentals whom they havi' 
employed, as advisers and instructors, in 
adapting Western civilisation to the 
material needs of their re-organised 
empire ; their labours, as well as thos«- 
of friends of Japan who have rendered 
voluntary, unpaid services, have also been 
recognised by the bestowal of marks of 
Imperial favour ; but it is doubtful whether 
a real feeling of what we term gratitude 
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has ever entered the hearts of the nation 
towards the many distinguished men who 
have given of their best to assist in the 
making of New Japan, or to spread a 
knowledge of its greatness. This doubt docs 
not a])ply to the Navy and Army; those 
gallant forces, keeping the sacred fire of 
chivalry alight, show d(*ep gratitiuh^ to 
t h e l-i r i t i s h 
sailors and 
European sol- 
diers — French 
and, after 
the m , (i e r - 
mans — who in- 
structed them 
in the modern 
art of war. 

Sy m })a thy 
wHh their as- 
])irations is, of 
courses cordi- 
ally welcomed 
fro m Q v e r 
quarter by the 
Japanese; they 
are delighted to receive hel}) of any kind 
from Occidental friends at such times as, 
in their vi(‘W, render siu'h assistaiuH' or 
.sympathy nec(‘ssary. When the occasion 
has jKissed, and they feel incU'piuident of 
foreign supj)ort, tlu'v not only ('eas(‘ to 
make any effort to attract, but tak(‘ no 
])ains to conceal their indifference to it. 
This attitude, induced by tlu' st'veixfy 
])ractical nature of lh(‘ir jiolicy, is Repug- 
nant to Occidental feeling, and has caused 
the a('cusation to be brough.t against the 
Japanese that they tri'at theii' iori'ign 
friends “like lemons, to be thrown away 
once the juice has been s(|ue('zed out of 
them.” 

This course of conduct should not be 
judged too harshly; it should be remem- 
bered that such a ]iroud, hyper.sensiti\(? 
nation is o\'(‘r di'sirous of displaying its 
inde})endenci‘, and is conse(]uently averse 
tc appearing to solicit help or sympathy 
trom the outside. A gifted Frenchman, 
a true friend of Jajian, the late Felix 


of Ja])an are reproduced in this History, 
and who did much to gain sympathy 
for that country amongst his compatriob. 
at a time when they were little inclined 
to extend it, said to the writer : “ It would, 
indeed, be a pleasure to help the Japanesic 
but they will not let one help them.” 
Tt is noticeable that this coolness to- 
. wards fcre'gn 
• sympathy i^ 
usually coinci- 
dent with a 
^ ])eriod of na- 
tional elation, 
consecpient on 
the victory ol 
Jajianese arms, 
or the obtain- 
ing of .sonn 
solid ad van- 
tage by Jai)an- 
esc dijilomacy. 

K e vie wing 
impartially the 
good and the 
bad iMiints ol 
the Japaneses national charactiT, one must 
come to the comforting conclusion that its 
faults aR‘ likely to disa])pear, or, at least, 
to be considcM ably attenuated in the future, 
as Ja))an ('uttas more and more into the 
acti\’(‘ lile ol the family of nations. Th(' 
])rt‘.ssure of tlu' [lublic ojiinion of the 
vast majority of civiliscKl mankind must 
exercise a beiudicial inthience in bring- 
ing the Japane.se gradually into line 
with ourselves where the [loints of \a(‘\\ 
are still too widely divergent to admit 
of ('ordial co-operation between tluan 
and Occidentals. The virtues now pre 
eminently Japanese may, indeed probably 
will, suffer to a certain extent in tlu 
])roce.s.s ; it is the writer’s firm conviction 
that enough of them wall remain to 
enable the Jajianese to accomplish tlu 
glorious dt'stiny towxirds wliich they an 
marching. Their jiatrioti.sm, their valoni 
tlieir thoroughness, their wisdom in 
matters of national moment, arc of the 
virtues that make nations gnxit. 

Arthur Diosy 
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THE GREAT CHANGE IN JAPAN 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OLD JAPAN: AT THE COURT OF THE SHOGUN, BEFORE THE RESTORATION OF THE MIKADOS 
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MODERN BATTLESHIP “SHIKISHIMA. " REFLOATED AFTER BEING SUNK BY EXPLOSION 



FIRST BATTLESHIP BUILT IN JAPAN: THE “SATSUMA" IN YOKOSUKA DOCKYARD 
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JAPAN’S ENTRY INTO THE RANKS OF GREAT POWERS: HER GREATEST MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT, THE TAKING OF PORT AR' 
This drawing represents a company of Japanese forces entering Port Arthur after the capitulation, passing the Russians on their way out of the surrendered fort, on Jan. 




OLD JAPAN 

THE MAKING AND SHAPING OF THE NATION 

ITS PEOPLE, RULERS. AND INSTITUTIONS 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


O UR information concerning the earliest 
inhalntants of Japan is alike scanty 
and unreliable. At different s|)ots in Yezo 
;ind the Kurile Islands excavations are 
found from three to six feet deep, with a 
Knigtli or diameter of fifteen to twenty feet ; 
lliese lie in grou])s, numbering as many as 
one thousand, and are attributed by the 
Ainos to a peo])le called Koro-pok-guru, 
nK'aning “ p(‘ople having excavations/' 
or “ cave-dwellers/’ or to the Ko-bito 
(dwarfs), who are said to have inhaliited 
the island before the Ainos and to have 
bivn e\terminat('d by them. The>e holes 
wi'ie jirobably coverc'd with a roofing of 
branclu's on which earth was laid. 
Excavations in their neighbourhood have 
brought to light potsherds and stone 
arrows, a tact which is the more remark- 
abl(‘, a> the Aino .seem never to have 

learnt the art of 

making pottery, 
which tliey do not 
e\'en now possess . 

On the other hand, 
a few centuries ago 
they made use of 
^tone ai rowheads ; 
tlu'se wen* later re- 
|)laced by points of 
bamboo, which are 
lx)th more easily 
made and better 
suited to hold the 
jJoisDn which they 
enijiloy in hunting. 

Notliing is known . 
as to the origin of the 
Koro - ])ok - guru or 
of the Ainos ; appa- 
rently both peoples 
immigrated from the 
I n 


north at an early jieriod ; tlu^ Ainos at any 
rate advanced as far as the northern hall 
of Hondo, and jierhaps even farther south. 
Some authorities consider the Ainos a Mon- 
golian, others a Polynesian, jieople. Dr. K. 
Baelz places them among the Caucasian 
races, and believes them to have been re- 
lated to the Mujiks, the peasants of (ireat 
Russia ; the resemblance, at any rate in 
advanced years, is certainly remarkalik. 
Ill this case we must consider the Ainos 
as members of a greater continental ra»fc', 
which migrated to japan in prehistoric 
times and was gradually driven further 
northward by later arrivals, ultimately 
crossing into Yezo by the Tsugaru .Strait. 
There are [)robably twenty thousand ot 
tlu‘m in Yezo, the southern j)art ol Sak- 


halin, 

their 



and in the Kurile Islands. Where 
race has maintained its j)urity, 
their civilisation is 
scarci*ly higher than 
it was at the time 
when they tirst came 
in contact with tlu* 


1 

The origin of the 

/ 

Ja})anese is also 

)./*■/ / * N > 

wraji])ed in mystery. 


JAPAN IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

The map shows the land (in white) still inhabited by the 
Ainos, descendants of the orig^inal inhabitants of Japan. 


The atteni})! to 
solve the j)roblem 
from tlu* anthro- 
pological s i (1 
and to consi(l(M* 
the mo.lern Jajxm- 
ese as a mixed 
j)eo|)le consisting 
of Ainos, Korean, 
C h i n e s e , ti n d 
M a 1 a y o -Chi nese 
elements may I e 
said to have been 
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successful, in so far ns all these races have 
undoubtedly contrii)iited to the formation 
of the nationality now inhabiting Japan ; 
but no i)roof has been brought forward 
to show to which of these races the main 
body of those immigrants belonged, who 
])r()bably made their way into Japan long 
lK*fore the seventh century b.c. 

Ethnological comparisons promise better 
results, d'he jn'actice of soothsaying by 


Chinese annals of the Wei dynasty stated 
that, on the death of the Empress Regent 
Himeko (Jingo Kdgo, according to the Jap- 
anese lists), in the year 247 A.D., a large 
mound was piled above her grave, and 
more than a thousand of her male and 
female servants followed her in death. 

It is indeed difficult to eradicate 
customs which have become part and 
l)arcel of the national life, as is the 


means of the shoulder-blade of a slaugh- 
Ancient animal, and that of send- 

Buriar horses and servants to ac- 

Custom, company a dead prince who 
were not killed and buried with 
him, but wen^ pnrtly buried in an upright 
postur* round tlu' grave mound to serve 
as a Irving tenc(‘ tlu'se seem to have, 
been Japanese customs trom a very early 
antifpiity. For purposes of soothsaying 
(hey iis('(l the shoulder-1 )lades of the stag; 
(he sh('('j), which is usually emj)loyed tor 
this })urpos(.‘ in Northern Asia, is not 
lound in Jajian. 

('onctTiiing their burial customs, the 
(hronic'le known as the Xihongi speaks 
as lollows : “ Th(‘ brother of the h'inperor 


as lollows : “ T 1 
Suinin |2() in(\ 
70 A.i).| di('d and 
was bui’ic'd at 
Musa. All thoa(‘ 
who had been in 
his jHM'sonal ser- 
vice w('r(‘ gather- 
ed t()ge(lu‘r and 
were buried alive 
in an u jir igh t 
|)ositit)n around 
liis barrow. They 
did not die for 
many days, but 
W(‘pt and Ix'wail- 
ed day and night. 
At length they 
dieil ami became 
pidrid. Dogs and 
crows came to- 
gether and ate 
them u}).” The 
emperor, who 
had listened to 
the lamentations, 



A FAMILY OF 
ordered the al>oli- Amos arc the earliest people 

tion of this custom ; and it is said that from 
(he year 3 a.d. clay figures instead of human 
homgs were l)uried in or about tlie barrows. 
Pieces f^hese figures are constantly found 
at ( he present day. How ever, this ordinance 
was freq^ntly disregarded. Thus the 
4';^ 


Q . become voluntary in the course 

B&rbarous c , . j j 

i/i » f centuries and ik considered 

mZI, honourable duty. In the 
year 646 a.d. the Mikado 
issued an order for the cessation of all 
these customs — namely, suicide or the 
murder of others for the purpose of 
sharing the fat(‘ of the deceased, the 
killing ot liis horses, the burying of 
treasure lor the benefit of the dead, the 
cutting short the hair, slabbing in the 
thigh, or loud wailing on the jxirt of 
mourners ; yet almost a thousand years 
later we lind lyeyasii obligt'd to forbid the 
Samurai to kill or mutilate tluMiiselves 
upon lh(‘ir master’s grave. Both of these 
customs, divina- 
tion by shoiilder- 
l)(.)ncs and the 
slaughter of ser- 
vants at their 
master’s grave, 
arc undoubtedly 
of North Asiatic 
or I'artar origin. 
They also existed 
in China. Con- 
fucius mentions 
the second o f 
these customs as 
belonging to an- 
tiquity, as also 
the substitution 
of wooden figures 
for human sacri- 
fices; and the last 
knowai example 
occurs in the time 
of the present 
Maiichu dynasty 

AINOS AT HOME after 

of whom thereis any trace in Japan. ^ 

^ , ascent of the 

throne (1G62). They are to be retraced to 
the influence of Tartar dynasties. More- 
over, the obscene character of a part of the 
Shinto mythology and the jiopiilar phallic 
worship, which was practised without 
concealment in Japan so recently as i860. 




TYPES OF JAPANESE AND THE PEOPLES FROM WHOM THEY HAVE PROBABLY DEVELOPED 
It is probable that the Jrpanese nation has evolved from a mixed people, consisting of Ainos, Koreans, Chinese, and 
Malayans. The types oi these races, compared with Japanese as above, impress this probability upon the observer. 


and (‘xistcd in 1007. loss openly, are evi- 
dences in favour of a Tartar-Shanianist 
orie^in. Finally, it is important to observe 
that the earliest events of imjiortance in 
Shinto mytholo^^y are laid not in Kyushu, 
which would be evidence in favour ol an 
immigration from the w(‘st or south, but in 
Iziimo, Vamato, and Setsii, thus pointing to 
a migratio!! from the north. According to 
('hinese annalists, Kon'a was con(]uered and 
civilisc'd by a member of their Shan dynasty, 
Kit-sze, on the fall of that dynasty, iiii 
H.r. ; therefore the migration from Korea to 
Ja])an must have taken place b(‘fore that 
<late, as the immigrants in question had cer- 
tainly never come in contact with Chinese 
civilisation. It is, however, quite jxjssible 
. . . that this migration may have 

started from one of the Man- 

V churian states (for example, 
from Korea north of 

Korea. According to Chinese sources' 
ol information the inhabitants of these 
districts seem to have had many ideas 
and customs corres})onding to thost^ of 
Old Japan. In that case, old Engelbert 
Kainpfer was correct when he wrote* in 
1712 ; “ Strangers from J.)atz, or Tartary, 
have long lain concealed in j apan under a 
name of doubtful meaning, and, .scattered 
about the provinces, lived the wild life of 
fish-eaters.’* 

It is hardly within our scope to detail, 
and it would be unprofitable to sum- 
marise, the extravagances of the Jajiane.se 
accounts of the cosmogony, the evolution 
of the world out of chaos, the union of 


one of the sons of the gods with the 
daughter of the first man and woman, 
the immigration, so to speak, of gods and 
the rule of demigods on the earth. 

Myth may l)e regarded as beginning to 
merge in historical fact with tlie rule of 
the last lord of divine birth, Kamu-Vamato- 
Iware-Biko, the youngest son of the last 
terrestrial sj)irit and the daughtm* of the 
dragon-god Riyd-siu, whom Ja)ian(\se I'X- 
|)()^itors regard as a ruler of the Loo-choo 
Islands. In the year ()b7 at the agi* of 
forty-live, he advances with his three 
brothers to coiujiier the whole kingdom 
of Jajxin. H(' first subdues 'rsukushi (the 
modern Chikuzen and (diikiigo), then 
Kibi (that is, the provinces of Bizen, 
Bilchu, and lEiigo) in Kyushu, and also 
Aki in Hondo. After thre(^ years of pre- 
jiaration for a further camjiaign Ik* sails 
along the coast with his tleet to Naniwa 
(Osaka), where he lands. However, at 
Kusagesaka in Yamato and at Kumano, in 
the province rf Kii, he is beaten, and is 
obliged to retire to his lleet. He loses the 
greater part of liis .shijis in a storm; the 
remainder are saverl only by the 
- devotion of two of his brothers, 

Lcgcnjlary IIktosoIvcs into (lio 

.sea to aj)j)ease the anger of the 
gods. With fresh troops he returns to 
SCamato, and in the year bbo n.c. subdues 
the indejiendent jietty chiefs, jiartly by 
treachery, his supremacy being established 
by the surrender of the tokens of 
emjiire — the sword, mirror, and insiqnia, 
which had hitherto been in different 
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hands. He builds his residence, half 
})alace and half temple (that is, house 
lor ancestors) on the mountain Uji in 
Yamato, and hands over the government 
of the kingdom to four Ministers, one 
of whom becomes the ancestor of the 
famous family of the Fujiwara. The first 
“heavenly king" of Japan is known by 
the name of Jimmu, Spirit of War, 
which was given him afte ' his death ; 
so run the Japanese narratives. 

If there be any substratum of reality 
in these traditions, it probably consists 
in the fact that the main settlement of 
the immigrants was situated in the 
l)rovinces of Izumi, Yamato and Setsu, 
which were united at a later period 
with Yamashiro and Ka- 
wachi, and formed the 
(iokinai (the five original 
provinces), which was the 
central part of the king- 
iom. From this centre 
the advance to the con- 
:iuest of the western and 
southern districts was 
made. Jimmu’s expedi- 
tion was probably under- 
taken to enforce the 
recognition of actual or 
putative rights which had 
(‘xisted at an earlier 
period ; he is said to have 
married the daughter of 
the ruler of Izumi. The 
struggles appear to have 
been fought out between 
m^inbers of the same clan. 

Wliether the Takeru, who 
are mentioned later as 
inhabiting Kyrishu,' are 
to be identified with 
the Kumaso, whether 
they were members of 
hosts, whether and how 
conimhgled with the 
Korean nationalities, 
soluble at the moment. 

According to Japanese sources of infor- 
mation the first Korean immigration 
is said to have taken place in 59 a.d. ; 
Japan’s however, embassies from Korea 
Intercourse arrived in the 

with Korea country as early as 33 B.c. In 
the north-east the Ainos were 
the only enemies with whom the immi- 
grants had to contend, although their 
opponents in that direction are mentioned 
under different names. 



INVENTOR OF JAPANESE WRITING 

Until the sixth century the Japanese had no 
system of writing, and from then to the ninth 
century they used Chinese. In the ninth cen> 
tury Kobo Daishi invented syllabic writing. 
He is here shown as a Buddhist saint, holding 
a thunderbolt, symbol of priestly authority. 


the immigrant 
far they were 
- Malay-Chinese or 
are problems in- 


The great obstacle to the proper compre- 
hension and narration of early Japanese 
history is the fact that native historical 
records are entirely wanting until the eighth 
Ja an’ century a.d. Until the sixth 
Oldesr* century a.d. the Japanese 
H possessed no system of writ- 
ing of any kind, and from thai 
period until the invention of the Katakana 
syllabic script in the ninth century they 
used nothing but the Chinese characters. 

The oldest piece of historical writing 
extant, the Kojiki, the " book of old tra- 
ditions," was completed in the years 711 
and 712 ; two older works, ajiparently 
time between the years 620 and 681, 
have been lost. The Kojiki contains 
the history of tlie 
creation, of the gods 
and heroes, and of the 
Mikados, up to the year 
628 A.D. ; it was ])rinted 
for the first time between 
1624 and ib42. The next 
work in point of age, the 
Nihongi, " Chronicles of 
Japan," belongs to the 
year 720 a.d., and treats 
of the same subject- 
matter as the Kojiki, ex- 
cept that it carries the 
annals of the emjicrors 
to 699. 

For this reason, apart 
from the fact that 
Chinese, Korean, Budd- 
hist, and Confucian in- 
fluences are very strongly 
marked, these books can 
only be used with the 
utmost caution. The I'sts 
of rulers given by them 
often fail to corres})ond 
with those contained in Chinese works 
upon the subject — for example, that of 
Matuanlin. Moreover, they obviously bear 
the .stamp of improbability. For. instance, 
they relate that J immu reached the age of 
127 years, and that among his first sixteen 
successors, the last of whom died 399 a.d., 
thirteen lived more than 100 years ; 
one of them, Siiinin, the Solon of 
Japanese history, lived 141 years, and 
ruled for 90 of them ! Moreover, the long 
line of the Mikados — the late Mikado, 
Mutsuhito, was tlie one hundred and 
twenty-tliird-'-docs not continue in direct 
succc.ssion according to our ideas, but. as 
even Japanese accounts admit, is broken 
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The 

Empress 

Jingo 


by seven empresses and many adopted 
children. 

Where contemporary Chinese and 
Korean accounts exist side by side — 
and this is constantly the case in the 
histories of the individual dynasties and 
states of these countries — tlie Japanese 
versions usually appear wholly untrust- 
w^orthy. For instance, as re- 
gards the Empress Jingo Kogd 
(201-269) and her reported 
successful conquest in 202 of 
Shiraki in Korea, the account given by the 
writer of the Nihongi is adorned with 
impossible extravagances. 

Apart from all the evidence against any 
historical foundation to the narrative 
(such as the mention of names which can 
be proved not to have existed at that 
period), the Chinese and Korean annalists 
mention Japanese attacks against Silla 
only in the years 209, 233, and 249. 
The first was a wholly unimportant event, 
while in the two latter the Japanese were 
defeated with heavy losses in ships and 
troo[)s. The annals of the Chinese Wei 
dynasty of the year 247 mention the deatli 
of the Queen Himeko that is. Jingo 
Kogo — and relate that, after the outbreak 
of a civil war in which 100,000 j)ers()ns 
were killed, a girl of thirteen years of age 
succeeded to the throne. This is a far 
more i)rol)able account than the story that 
Jingo Kogo reigned 68 years after her 
consort’s death. 

Influenced by these and similar dis- 
crepancies between the Chinese and Korean 
historians on the one hand and the 
Japanese uix)n the other, W. G. Aston has 
declared his conviction that the Japanese 
narratives are unworthy of credence, not 
only up to 400 and 500 A.D., but also during 
the sixth century of our era. He considers 
that the first demonstrably historical event 
in Japanese chronology occurs in the year 
461 A.D. Japanese history properly so 
called does not begin before 
500 A.D., and the introduction 
of Chinese civilisation into 
Ja])an took place 120 years 
later than the date given by the J apancse to 
that event — in 397 a.d., instead of 277 a.d. 

Modern Japanese criticism has also 
declared against the credibility of the 
Nihongi. In 1889, Tachibana Riohei col- 
lected a large number of instances showing 
the unreliable character of the work. 
According to the Nihongi, Yamato Dake, 
the national hero of the Japanese, died in 
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the forty-third year of the Emperor 
Keiko — that is, 114 a.d. — but his son 
Tsinai, according to the same authority, 
was born in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Seimu (150)— that is, thirty-six years 
after his father’s death. Prince Oho-usu- 
no-mikoto was the twin-brother of Yamato 
Dake ; the latter was aged sixteen when 
he took the field against the Kumaso in 
98 A.D., so that the brothers must have 
been born in 83 a.d. But the Nihongi 
informs us that Prince Oho ill-treated a 
nobleman’s daughter in the year 75 — 
that is, eight years before his birth. A 
large number of similar discrejjancies have 
been collected. 

Consequently, to reconstruct Japanese 
history from the foundation of the 
empire (660 B.c.) to the introduction of 
Buddhism, we are forced to restrict our- 
selves to such information as can be 
checked and corrected by accounts other 
than Japanese. These latter are, at best, 
nothing but a patchwork of incredible 
traditions arbitrarily put together, appar- 
ently with the object of providing some 
support for the claims which the ruling 

V luc of advanced at a later 

a uc o period. Flence there can be no 
9 possible doubt that the three 

ccor s original settlements of the 
immigrants, Yamato, Izumi, and Tsu- 
kushi (Nortliern Kyuslm), existed inde- 
pendently of one another long aftei' 
the time of Jimmu. In the annals ol 
the Han dynasty of China (25-220 a.d.) 
mention is made of Japanese embassies 
which could only have been sent out by 
petty princes. The Chinese records com- 
piled by Matuanlin in the thirteenth 
century show how low was the stage of 
Japanese development at the time when 
these accounts were written. 

The annals of the later Han, referring to 
Japan, say that there was a mountainous 
island to the south-east of Korea, divided 
into more than a hundred districts. After 
the conquest of Korea by Wuti (140-86 
B.c.) thirty-two of these tribes, who called 
their hereditary rulers kings, arc said to 
have entered into communication by 
messenger with the authorities of the Han. 
The ruler of “ Great Wo ” (Japan) resided 
in Yamato, and the customs of the people 
were similar to those of the Chinese province 
of Chekiang (600 miles away), which lay 
opposite to Wo. The soil was suitable for the 
cultivation of corn, hemp, and mulberry- 
trees. The people understood the art of 
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weaving. The country produced white 
pearls and green nephrite. In the moun- 
tains there was cinnabar. The climate was 
mild, and vegetables could be cultivated 
both in winter and summer. They had no 
oxen, horses, tigers, leopards, or magpies. 
Their soldiers carried sj^ears and shields, 
])OWS and arrows of wood, the points in 
many cases being made of bone. The 
men tattooed their faces and bodies with 
designs. Difference of rank was denoted 
by the size and position of these designs. 

The clothes of the men were fastened 
crossways by knots, and consisted of one 
])iece of material. The women bound up 
their hair in a knot, and their dress 
resembled Chinese clothes of the thick- 
ness of one piece ; these they drew over 
their heads. They used red and purple 
colours to besmear their bodies as the 
Chinese used rice-powder. 'I'hey had forts 
and houses protected with palisading. 
Die father and mother, and the elder and 
younger brothers of a family, lived apart, 
but when they came together no difference 
was made between the sexes. They took 
up their food in their hands, but laid it 
upon plates of bamboo and 
I wooden dishes. 'Fhey all went 
p ^ barefoot. Keverenc(; was paid 
cop es crouching low. They were 

\'cry fond of strong drink. They were a 
long-lived race, and people a hundred years 
old were constantly met with. The women 
were more numerous than the men. All 
men of high rank had four or five wives, 
others two or three. The wives were 
faithful and not jealous. Theft was un- 
known and litigation extremely rare. 

The wives and children of criminals were 
confiscated, and for grave offences the 
criminars family were destroyed. Mourning 
lasted only ten days ; during that period 
the members of the family wept and 
lamented, while their friends came, sang, 
danced, and made music. They practisecl 
Miothsaying by burning bones over the 
lire, and thereby pre-determining good 
or evil fortune. They appointed one man 
who was known as the public mourner ; 
he was not allowed to comb his hair, to 
wash, to eat meat, or to approach any 
woman. If they, the survivors, were 
prosperous, they made him valuable 
presents ; but if misfortune came upon 
them, they blamed the “ mourner ” for 
L broken his vow^s, and all joined in 
killing him, a custom the existence of 
which is confirmed by Japanese sources. 


Further on we are told that “ between 
147 and 190, Wo was in a state of great 
confusion, and civil wars continued for 
many years, during which period there was 
no ruler. Then a woman, Pimihu (Himeko), 
appeared. She was old and unmarried, 
and had devoted herself to the arts of 
magic, so that she was able to deceive the 
A QueeA People. The people agreed to 

. recognise her as queen. She 

« had 1,000 male servants; but 

few saw her face, except one 
man, who brought her meals and main- 
tained communication with her. She lived 
in a palace of airy rooms, which was sur- 
rouncled by a palisade and protected by a 
guard of soldiers.” 

From the third century a.d. we have 
constant references to embassies from 
Japan to China bringing presents (triimte) 
and seeking grants of titles and seals. 
Many of such mentions may hav^e been 
inspired by Chinese vanity alone ; none 
the less, it is quite possible that the half- 
barbarian Japanese of that age may have 
been flattered by the conferment of such 
outward distinctions, although their de- 
scendants naturally deny the dependency 
of their country upon Cliina. Traces of a 
certain degree of dependency arc to be 
found until the period of the great Mongol 
invasion of 1370-1380. 

From the last century b.c. closer and 
more constant connections subsisted be- 
tween Japan and the states in the 
south of the Korean peninsula. It is 
not easy to distinguish the character or 
results of the various embassies, incur- 
sions, and larger exjieditions undertaken 
by the State or by individuals ; at any 
rate, many of the hostile descents of the 
Japanese upon the Korean seaboard of 
yvhich we hear were made as often for 
piratical purposes as to support one or 
other of the political ])arties in Korea. 

The Japanese State was too loosely 
organised at that period to have provided 
the impulse to each one ot 
Chinese these different movements, 

and Japanese ^ Parker, who has made 
in orea ^ special study of the relations 
of China and J apan with Korea, says on this 
point : “The Chinese twice overran Korea, 
once in the third century B.c. and once in 
the seventh century a.d. In both cases 
their personal government was of short 
duration, and their viceroyalty never 
extended over the northern half, and for 
some time not even beyond the mountain 
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THE CEREMONY OF WORSHIPPING THE IMPERIAL ANCESTORS IN JAPAN 
The worship of their common ancestor was the bond of union within each tribe in Old Japan. Each tribe, 
with its chief, formed a self-contained whole, the Emperor’s tribe being the most numerous and powerful. The 
Imperial ancestors were worshipped by the tribe as a whole, the custom being attributed to Confucian influences. 

range which divide.s the northern half under the Emperor Keiko (71-130 a.d.). 
into eastern and western portions. The His son Yarnato Dake, the warrior 
Japanese never set foot in that ])art of prince, carried the fame of the Japanese! 
Korea which was actually under Chinese arms, though certainly only for a time, 
influence, except during a few months in into the mountain district of Nikko, 
the time of Hideyoshi at the end of the north of the modern capital, Tokio. 
sixteenth century. They never really In other respects, the records are con- 
sul)dued any part of Korea, It is, how- . . fined to accounts of the gradual 

ever, jxissible that scattered remnants of development of 

the Japanese race may have existed in the interior, which is naturally 

the extreme south of the peninsula ® ascribed to the enterprise of 

during the first century a.d. There is no individual emperors. Sujin, the tenth 
doubt that Japanese influence was strong emperor (97-30 h.c.), is said to have 
in the south-western parts until the second constructed the first aqueduct for the 
Chinese invasion. At a later time they -irrigation of rice fields. His successor, 
were mere pirates, until Hideyoshi Suinin (29 H.C.-70 a.d.), continued the 
conceived the idea of attacking China work, and extended it by making canals : 
by way of Korea. On the other hand, the he is also said to have encouraged 
J apanese from the earliest to the latest the national god worship. He seems also 
periods seemed to have possessed a settle- to have been the first to introduce a 
ment in the extreme .south of system of taxation, a reform of which the 
Wars with Fusan.'’ Japanese chief object was to provide funds for reli- 

records mention many battles gious worship. Under the twelfth Mikado, 
with the Kumaso in Kyushu, Seimu (131-190), an expedition against 
who were either invaded and attacked the Aino of the East took place, and under 
in tlieir own country, or themselves the fifteenth, the Empress Jingo Kogo 
invaded and overran the western pro- (201-269), occurred the fabulous voyage 
vinces of the main island. The first to Korea. Her son Ojin, of whom she is 
battles against these eastern neighbours said to have been pregnant at the time, 
are those mentioned as having occurred and who for that reason has since been 
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worshipped as the god of war (Hachiman) Such tribal unions increase to a remarkable 
succeeded her (270-310), and is reported degree the stability and permanence of the 
to have paid special attention to trade body politic in which they pass the first 
and manufactures, teachers of wliich he stages of their constitutional development, 
brought oyer from Korea. His successors In Japan each tribe with its chief formed 
imitated his example, and thus we reach a self-contained whole, the 

the epoch of the introduction, through Emperor’s tribe, under his 

Korea, of Chinese civilisation into Japan, personal leadership, being the 

although many of the statements upon this most numerous and powerful, 

subject must be considerably post-dated. The worship of their common ancestor 
During the whole of this period the was the bond of union within each 
immigrants seern to have been in no very individual tribe, and the worship of the 
close relations with the Emperor. Fukuda sun-goddess formed the tie between the 
Tokuzo connects these “ Yamato ” even Imperial and the other tribes. The 
during their earliest ])eriod by the fusion creation of fresh tribes, especially of 
of three subordinate tribes — the “ descend- prisoners of war, slaves, and servants 
ants of heaven ” (Tenson), the heavenly or craftsmen attached to the Imperial 
deities” (Tenjin), and the earthly deities Court, seems to have been a privilege of the 
(Chiji) standing in different degrees of re- Em|)eror, who was thus able to increase 
lalionship to the sun-goddess. But here he the strength of his household troops. 

Th G wth probably describing the It seems’ that originally within the 
of the results of later developments ; tribe, while it was yet small, the pro- 
Priesthood distinctions do not usually ducts of hunting, fishing, and agricul- 
become manifest until the turc were held in common, and that 
necessity is apparent for sharper lines of ultimately there was community of all 
demarcation between the upper and lower acquisitions. The tribe could also enter 
grades of society, and this can hardly have into external relations without losing its 
l)een imperative at the stage of development corporate character, appearing in some 
reached by the immigrants about 660 n.c. respects as a legal personality. Certain 
The development of the priesthood offices belonged to the tribe, and were 
must also have been a very slow process, hereditary in it : the man followed the 
even according to the Japanese reports, woman into her tribe, to which also the 
riie more pronounced ancestor- worship children belonged. The power of the head 
with which were connected the more of the tribe over the members was very 
definite distinctions of social rank may considerable, but, on the other hand, the 
be ascribed to later (Confucian) influences, relations of individual Uji to the Imperial 
This much is certain, that the race which . tribe seem to have been very 

had the upper hand in Central Japan — f'*tK*** loose. They consisted chiefly in 

the power of the ‘‘ Yamato ” scarcely the recognition of the Emperor 

reached beyond this region — was com- ** * as high-priest for the worship 
]K)sed of a large numl:)er of tribes (Uji), of the common ancestral goddess, as war- 
each of which had originated in a single lord, as the representative of the common 
lamily. Both in J apan and China we find interests abroad, and as chief judge to 
the same course of development which decide disputes between the different 
was followed in Greece, Rome, Germany, tribes. The Emperor had no right over 
and among the North" American Indians, their land or property. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE & WARS OF 

GREAT FAMILIES 


RISE OF THE SAMURAI AND THE SHOGUNATE 


I F the Japanese annals are to be believed, 
Jimmu, immediately after the founda- 
tion of the empire, handed over the govern- 
ment to four Ministers, one of whom was 
an ancestor of the family of Fujiwara. 
In this piece of information we may prob- 
ab’y recognise nothing more than a desire, 
formulated by this powerful family some 
fifteen hundred years later, to justify 
their actual predominance by reference to 
an ant quity as remote as ])ossible. 

In reality, the true state of affairs for a 
long period must have been that the supreme 
(hieftainsof the victorious tribe found them- 
selves obliged to defend and to extend their 
(ottering supremacy as best they could. 
As the emperors attemjitcd to strengthen 
the forces under their control, so also did 
the chieftains of other tribes (Uji). Conflicts 
can be shown to have been waged in the 
course of cen- 
turies between 
the emperor and 
unruly Uji chiefs, 
which were gene- 
rally decided by 
the interference 
of other chiefs 
in favour of one 
or other of the 
(ontending 
parties, and not 
always in favour 
of the rightful 
superior. Such 
struggles con- 
stantly broke out 
ever questions 
concerning the 
succession to the 
throne, for it was 
no '.until the reign 
of K w a m m u 
(782-806) that 
the right of 
primogeniture 


was asserted, and it was some time before 
it advanced from the theoretical to the 
imictical stage. 

These continual contests for power and 
supremacy involved the downfall of the 
old tribal system. The ultimate causes 
of the change are to be found in the 
increase of the population and conse- 
quently of the members of the individual 
tribes, and also in the increased necessity 
for labour to ]U'ovide sustenance for in- 
dividuals, resulting in the abandonment 
of fishing and hunting for agriculture. 
The rise of the family and of the individual 
within the tribe gradually made itself 
felt as a danger both to the uj)j)er and to 
the lower strata of society : to the upper, 
because the Uji system, in the event of a 
rapid increase in the members of the tribe, 
placed these numbers at the immediate 
disposal of a 
vassal anxious 
to create dis- 
turbance ; to the 
lower, because 
the tribe was 
no longer able 
to provide for 
the welfare of its 
members. 

The Chinese 
constitution 
offered a solution 
of these difficul- 
ties, on which 
the Emperor or 
his councillors 
gladly seized. In 
the great neigh- 
bour empire the 
monarch’s person 
was unapproach- 
able to the mass 
of the popula- 
tion. He ruled 
by means of his 
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A JAPANESE EMPEROR OF EARLY TIMES 
A typical representation from a drawing by a native artist. 
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officials, of whom he saw none but the 
liighest. Everything in the country, men 
as well as land, was his ])roperty, and 
wholly subject to his will, as exercised 
through Ministers in the capital and 
viceroys in the provinces. 

The constitution of the Japanese Empire 
now underwent a change in accordaiK'C 
with these principles. The Mikado was 
nominally at the liead of 
# Government : in practice, 

® ® though not as a matter of 

onstwion confined to the 

])recincts of his ])alace, and as time 
went on became more and more a 
stranger to his sul:)jects. Ultimately 
he became, what he remained until 
i8()(S, a mythical pcTsonality, for the 
])ossession of wliom disputants would 
fight, l)(‘caus(^ this aloiu' could give to their 
measures the stani]’) of legality ; but a 
personality who could only give ex])ression 
to his will when his s('rvants jmwided 
the means to this end, with a view to their 
own advantage and aggrandisement. The 
executix'e |)ow('r lay in the hands of the 
central administration, which had been 
remod(dl(‘d after the Chinese ])attern. 
'Fhis body wms controlled by anyone who 
had sufficient strength or cunning to make 
himself master of the situation. From the 


heads of tribes a court nobility, the Kuge, 
was created, from which were selected 
the high officials of the central administra- 
tion and the viceroys of the provinces 
and departments. 

The tribes, as such, lost the political 
and economic importance which they had 
hitherto possessed, and their property 
was no longer held in common. Their 
place was taken by the family, the Ko, in 
wdiich the individual member had greater 
freedom of action. On the other hand, 
again after the Chinese model, freedom 
was limited and the solidaihty of family 
life increased by the introduction of a 
new system of police, to which the 
history of early England supplies a striking 
parallel. The Ko w^ere organised in groups 
of five, and each group became answerable 
in common for its members : this regula- 
^ . . tion seems to have been further 

a S strengthened by the creation of 

\ f*? similar unions of ten families, 

of Society 

a few of the greatest tribes, such as the 
Fujiwara, the Taira, and the Minamoto, 
retained that influence whicfli the Uji 
had formerly exercised, and this in s])it(' 
of the fact that the unity of the members 
on w'hich the strength of the Uji had rested 
\vas now a thing of the past. We may. 
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KWAMMU, WHO ESTABLISHED THE LAW OF SUCCESSION 
He reigned 782-800, ending a long scries of struggles as to the succession. 


however, conclude that these 
families, and especially the 
Fiijiwara, were the chief agents 
in the introduction of this 
change, which exercised so great 
an influence upon the whole of 
fapanese internal development 
that the battles of the next 
eight hundred years were, al- 
most without exception, fought 
out between and within such 
tribes. 

Such a change was naturally 
slow of completion. Initiated 
and supported by Chinese and 
Buddhist influences, which be- 
gan to make themselves felt in 
the sixth century, a necessary 
condition of its accom|)lishment 
was the downfall of the existing 
system, the reduction of the 
haniieror’s position, which that 
system strengthened, and, above 
all things, energy and decision. 

As early as 603 a.d. the Em- 
j)ress Suiko created twelve' new 
grades of nobility ; in ()47 these 
were reorganisecl in thirty sub- 
divisions by the bhnperor 
Kotoku. In this institution 
wc may trace the origin of the 
Kuge, the Court nobility. In 
b()3, eight Ministers of the 
lin])erial jialace were created, 
to deal with administration ancl 
education, ceremonies, finance, 
and the census, military affairs, 
the judicature, the exchectuer, 
and the domestic economy of the palace. 

At this time the “ Counsellor of theCiods 
()1 Heaven and Earth ” (Jingi Kwan), who 
had previously been a su])remc authority, 
was deprived of his dignity by the progress 
of Buddhist influence. In 786 the Daijo 
Kwan was created, a board of the chief 
officials of the realm, consisting of four 
Ministers (the princes and the chief of the 
Kngc) ; these were the great Minister of 
The Chief (^reat Government (Daijo 
Officials Daijin), the Sadaijin and the 
oftheRe&im Ministers of the Left 

^ and Right (Udaijin), and the 

brivy Councillor (Nkiidaijin). The entire 
government was in the hands * of these 
officials. Finally, in the year 889 the 
hereditary dignity of the Kwambaku or 
f^egent was created. 

Other changes exerted a deeper influence 
npon the social organism. Under the 


Emperor Kotoku ((>45-054), a succession 
of regulations called thc^ 'I'aikwa laws (this 
being the name of the year-])eri()d in 
which they were issued), withdrew from 
theUji the offices which had hitherto been 
connected with thi'in, and arranged that 
these offices should henceforwarcl be held 
only by men of proved capacity. The 
members of the Uji now became vassals 
of the Empire, and the land was divided 
into provinces (kuni) and districts (kori), 
the inhabitants of which were now 
responsible to the Emperor for the 
})ayment of taxes in kind and the per- 
formance of labour services. In the year 
689 w’as promulgated the “Taiho” — that 
is, the existing body of legislation reduced 
to writing. 

The most important point of this code 
was the introduction of a system that 
had existed in China from immemorial 

4()9 
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The Leikd 
System of 
Old Japan 


antiquity, the division of the arable land, 
all of which henceforward belonged to 
the emperor, into temporary family hold- 
ings (on leases of six or twelve years). 
The size of these was proportioned to that 
of the families that held them, and rent 
was paid in the form of produce and of 
labour services. Forest, moorland, etc., 
remained common property. 
If the peasant brought fresh 
land under cultivation, he had 
the right of usufruct for a 
conside able period free of taxation, and 
this right he could even sell to others with 
the consent of the authorities. 

At a later period this system of land 
tenure became the basis for the formation 
of the feudal state ; at tliat time the 
territorial lords claimed to stand in the 
position of the emperor toward the 
tenants, raised the taxation upon arable 
land from three to fifty j)er cent., appro- 
priated the common land, and respected 
only those articles of the code which 
happened to correspond with their own 
convenience. Under this system the pos- 
sessions of the temples and monasteries 
increased with unusual rapidity ; in 
addition to the land which they gained 
by making clearings for cultivation, they 
acquired, notwithstanding repeated pro- 
hibitions, rich presents and legacies, which 
enabled the priests during the wars of the 
coming century to play a part by no 
means in consonance with their vows of 
j^overty. 

In the year 66q Nakatomi no-Kamatari 
received from the Emperor Ten-ji, who 
favoured his desires, the family name of 
“ Fujiwara,"' indicating his place of 
birth. His family was of divine origin ; 
their ancestor was Amano-koyane no- 
Mikoto. One of their forefathers had 
accompanied Jimmu on his campaign, 
and had received from him the daughter 
of a subjugated prince in marriage ; 
another member had taken the family 
name of Nakatomi under the Mikado 
Kimmei (540-571). Thus the 
Fujiwara were the oldest and 
most distinguished clan in the 
country after the Mikado’s 
family. Of one hundred and fifty-five 
families composing the Court nobility 
(Kuge), the first ninety-five traced their 
descent from Kamatari, and it was from 
the first five of these, the Go-sekke, 
that the Mikado was obliged to choose 
his consort. From 888 to 1868 the office 
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Second 
Family in 
the Land 


of Regent and also that of Dai jo Daijin 
was hereditary in this family. 

Its influence was further increased 
by constant intermarriage with the 
house of the Mikados, the daughters 
of which almost invariably married 
into the same family. However, this 
position of almost complete supremacy 
which the family had succeeded in acquir- 
ing was destined to bring about the loss 
of its political power. In the hands of 
the Fujiwara the Mikados were mere 
puppets, generally children, Kind often in 
their tenderest years. The provincial 
governors remained peacefully in Kioto, 
and sent substitutes to occupy their posts. 
If a Shogun were appointed to deal with 



MICHIZANE, EXILED JAPANESE NOBLEMAN, 
who was overthrown in conflicts arising out of Court in- 
trigues in the reign of Daigo (898-930) and sent into exile. 
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empir/^ 


a revolt of the Aino or of some governor, 
he left others to do the work, and remained 
at Court to lead the life of pleasure for 
which he. found there all possible pro- 
vision. J apanese literature centred round 
the Court of the Mikado, and in this epoch 
attained its zenith ; but the period was 
also one of extreme luxury and unbridled 
immorality. 

The real power passed by degrees into 
the hands of those who did the work of 
the Government. While the effeminacy of 
the Court nobility increased, a stronger 
caste rose into prominence, the Bukc, 
who may be defined as a military nobility. 
The chief representatives of this caste 
were the two families of the Taira and the 
Minamoto. The former traced their 
descent from Takamochi, the great-grand- 
son of the Emperor Kwammu (782-806), 
while the latter family were descended 
from Tsunemoto, a grandson of the 
Emperor Seiwa (859-880) ; both were 
originally members of the Court nobility, 
five families of which, as late as the 
year 1868, retraced their origin to the 
Taira and seventeen to the Minamoto. 

The first serious danger with which the 
Fujiwara were confronted arose from a 
struggle for precedence against 

?e7wei«»he Kug6 family of the Suga- 
p ... wara, who were no less ancient 
families themselves. The con- 

flict was fought out amid the intrigues of 
Court life, and ended with the overthrow 
of Michizane, the representative of the 
Sugawara family, who was defeated in 
the reign of Daigo (898-930) and sent into 
exile. More dangerous was the revolt of 
one of the Taira, who set himself up as 
emperor in the Kwanto under the Mikado 
Shuzaku (931-946), and was supported by 
some members of the Fujiwara ; the 
movement, however, was suppressed after 
a^ bloody conflict. The influence of the 
Fujiwara in Kioto remained unimpaired 
until the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The Taira were active in the south and 
west, the Minamoto in the north and east, 
where they won a great military reputa- 
tion, and gathered bands of bold and 
predatory warriors around them. Both 
parties were fully occupied with wars 
against the Aino in the north, and against 
the Koreans, who had invaded Kyushu 
in the south. 

Meanwhile, both the Taira and the 
Minamoto began to acquire influence in 
the capital. A favourite of the Emperor 


Toba, by name Taira no-Tadamori, had 
a son by one of his master’s concubines 
(or by a servant of the palace whom he 
married later) in 1118, whom he named 
Kiyomori. In the disputes concerning 
the succession which broke out upon the 
death of the Emperor Konoye in the year 
1155, the two chief claimants for the 
^ . throne were Shutoku, a former 

tothT* Mikado, who had abdicated 
Throne claimed the 

imperial title for his son, and 
Go-Shirakawa, one of the sons of the 
Em])eror Toba, who had abdicated in 1123. 
Almost al the Minamoto supported the 
first of these claimants, while the cause 
of the other was espoused by the Taira. 

The latter succeeded in obtaining the 
election of Go-Shirakawa ; Kiyomori, 
who had inherited all the dignities and 
offices of his father, offered to support 
him. In the battles between the two 
parties, Yoshitomo, a member of the 
Minamoto, also fought on the side of 
the Taira. The Minamoto were defeated 
at the battle of Taiken Gate ; their leader, 
Yorinaga, committed suicide, while Tame- 
tomo, a renowned archer, was captured 
and banished. Kiyomori was rewarded 
with the position of Daijo Dai jin. He 
now ruled as the Fujiwara had done 
before him. The Minamoto became the 
special objects of his hatred, and he 
persecuted them with such ferocity that 
in 1159 Minamoto no -Yoshitomo, who 
had previously been on his side, declared 
against him. He, however, was quickly 
overpowered, and murdered while in flight. 

This victory gave Kiyomori absolute pre- 
dominance. His father-in-law, the Mikado 
Go-Shirakawa, who had abdicated in 1158, 
was carried off and sent into exile [see 
• plate facing page 417], and the war of 
extermination against the Minamoto con- 
tinued. Yoritomo, the fourth son of 
Yoshitomo, escaped the fate of his 
brother owing to the pleading of the 
_ . sons of Kiyomori, and was 

Carrying Three of his 

half-brothers, including the 
iLmperor famous Yoshitsune, who was 
then an infant at the breast, were spared 
for a like reason. Their mother, the fair 
and clever Tokiwa, a peasant woman by 
birth, who had been the concubine of 
Yoshitomo, saved them after they had 
been cut off from flight by offering herself 
to the victor as his concubine. Yoritomo, 
who had married the daughter of Hojo 
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"THE BATTLE THAT DESTROYED HUMAN RELATIONS”: THE FIGHT AT TAIKEN GATE 
This internecine conflict, in which brother fought against brother and families were divided, was one of the battles of 
the wars of the Taira and Minamoto families, which broke the power of the ex-Emperor Shotoku, who, having been 
forced to abdicate, claimed the throne for his son in 1155. The fight came to be known as “ the battle which destroyed 
human relations.” The final battle of these Japanese ‘‘Wars of the Roses ” was fought at sea, near Shimonoseki. 

Tokiniasa, the man to whose custody he Kioto with the young Mikado Antoku. 
had Ix'cu commited, raised the standard 'lliere the old Go-Shirakawa greeted the 
of revolt against the 'i'aira. His first conqueror upon his entry. Antoku was 
attempt ended in disaster; but he escaped declared to be deposed, and Go-Toba 
to the Kwanto, soon collected a force, was elected Emperor in his place He 
and fortified himself in Kamakura, where appointed Yoshinaka to the post of Shogun, 
the Taira did not venture to attack him. so that this personage now became leader 
Shortly afterwards (ii8i) Kiyomori died ; of the opposition to the family of his cousin 
his last words to his lamily were that the Yoritomo. Minamoto no-Yoritomo sent 
observance of the usual burial customs his younger brothers, Yoshitsune and 
was to be omitted in his case, and that Noriyori, against him ; they dcl'cated 
the only monument to be set u]) liefore him in 1184 at Lake Biwa, and Yoshinaka 
his grave was the head of Minamoto committed suicide. Yosliitsune availed 
no-Yoritomo. himself of this advantage to resume the 

His son Munemori possessed neither the pursuit of Munemori. 
capacity nor the bloodthirsty energy of After a series of combats, all ol 
Defeat father. He wasted valuable which went against the Taira, a de- 

of the deliberation while his t) • • cisive naval battle was fought 

Taira enemies in the north, who in 1185 at Dan-no-ura, near 

were joined by the remnant Shimonoseki. The Taira made 

of the Minamoto, grew more j)owerful a most valiant resistance, but 

every day ; their cause was also espoused were utterly routed. The widow of Kiyo- 
by many of the Fujiwara, by the priests mori drowned herself with the Mikado 
of Hieizan, and by the exiled Go-Shirakawa, Antoku, who was then five years old. 
The first conflict took place in the moun- Most of the Taira who did not fall in the 
tains of the Nakasendo, between an army battle committed suicide or were killed 
of the Taira and Minamoto no-Yoshinaka, in the pursuit. A few found refuge in 
whose father had also been a victim the remotest parts of Kyushu, where it is 
of Kiyomori. The laira were utterly said that their descendants may to this 
beaten in 1182. and Munemori fled from day be recognised. The utter ruin with 


Decisive 

Naval 

Conflict 
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which the Taira had once threatened the 
Minamoto was now dealt out to them by 
the enemy they had formerly conquered. 

In certain respects the wars of the Taira 
and Minamoto are analogous to the 
Wars of the Roses in England ; the com- 
parison can be extended to the colours 
worn by the J apanese parties, the standards 
of the Minamoto being white and those 
of the Taira red. The events of these 
wars form the subject of the most famous 
Japanese novels, which are to this day 
the delight of young and old. 

The following four centuries of Japanese 
history arc Med with indiscriminate 
fighting. Law and order are non-existent, 
treachery and murder are of daily occur- 
rence, and our contempt for the faithless- 
ness of the nobles to the Mikado, the 
Shogun, and the Regent is increased by 
the numerous instances of the fidelity dis- 
played by the lower orders towards their 
masters. Each individual is concerned 
only with his own advantage and the 
easiest means of obtaining it. The one in- 
spiring feature of the period is the stoical 
courage with which the conquered, who 
as conquerors were merciless, met their 
death — they fell upon their own swords, 
after the manner of the ancient Romans. 

At the outset of the rule of the Fujiwara 
in the eighth century the necessity became 
ai)])arent, probably owing to the growing 
('ffinninacy of certain classes of the popu- 
lation, for the creation of a special military 



JAPANESE WARSHIP IN 12TH CENTURY 
From a drawing on a Japanese bank-note 

class (the Samurai). At an earlier period 
every man was a soldier, and marched 
when he received his summons ; now this 
militia was replaced by a class of profes-^ 


sional soldiers. Instances occur at an 
early period of the existence of body- 
guards of which the military forces of the 
greater lords may have been composed : 



TAMETOMO. THE GREAT ARCHER, 
defying his enemies in battle against the Taira families, 
about 1155, when he was captured and banished. 

these, however, are purely exceptional 
cases. As in Anglo-Saxon England and 
in Europe at large during the ninth and 
tenth centuries of our era, the nece.ssities 
of the time obliged the free peasants and 
often the petty nobles of Japan to jdace 
themselves under the protection of a more 
powerful lord, and to give up their freedom 
in return for the security which he could 
offer them. 

All additional piece of evidence for 
this fact is the argument invariably ad- 
duced by the Japanese themselves during 
the debates on the projiosal to cajiitalise 
the incomes of the Samurai (1870-1880), 
that this order of nobility, or rather gentry, 
had originated from the peasant class 
in the eighth century and ought to revert 
'to that condition. The peasant serfs, 
like those who voluntarily sought the 
protection of a lord, owed military service 
to this lord, and not to the Emperor ; 
eventually, in view of the unbroken con- 
tinuance of war, both parties, lord and 
pea.sant, found it to their advantage to 
draw a more definite line of demarcation 
between the productive and the military 
classes. 

Similar circumstances no doubt gave 
rise to the great fiefs. In the times when 
might was right, the regent, the field- 
marshal, or whoever was in jiowcr for 
the moment, either seized the property 
of a defeated enemy for himself or divided 
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it among his adherents. At a later period, 
when an increased number had been able 
to carve a kingdom for themselves out of 
the property which theoretically belonged 
to the Emperor, when the country was 
divided among great and small lords, 
actual possession formed nine- tenths of 
the law, and often the whole of it ; whether 
the possessor of land had been duly and 
formally invested with it was a matter of 
total indifference. What the sword had 
^ won, the sword alone could 

ofth**^* keep. So when social conditions 
i ® became more stereotyped at the 

ouA ry beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the whole of the country was in 
possession of greater or smaller lords, 
who held their lands in theory from the 
Mikado either directly, or mediately 
through the Shogun. The theory became 
practice when, upon the restoration of 
the Mikado's power, the landed jnoperty 
and all the inhabitants of the empire were 
claimed as Imperial possessions by the 
Government. 

From the victory of the Minamoto over 
the Taira until the restoration of the 
Mikado in 1868, a period of almost seven 
centuries, two facts are of primary im- 
portance for the internal development of 
Japan. First, that whereas Kioto had 
hitherto been the social and political 
centre of the country, this centre of 
gravity was now transferred to the north- 
east, first to Kamakura, a foundation 
of Yoritomo, and afterward to Yedo, 
founded by lyeyasu. The second fact is 
of no less importance : during the greater 
portion of this period the actual power was 
not exercised by the bearers of the different 
titles of office, the Mikado, Shogun, and 
Regent, who were generally children, 
and sometimes babes in arms ; the 
strings of government were pulled by 
The Real J^^^^fions and other personages 
Rulers ^of scenes. Extremely 

Old JaDAA which the 

bearer of the title plays any- 
thing but a passive part, and that, too, 
at a time when there was certainly no 
lack of vigorous and energetic men in 
Japan. 

The victory of Dan-no-ur.". was followed 
by an outbreak of serious dissensions 
within the Minamoto family, evoked by 
the jealousy of Yoritomo at the military 
success of his half-brother, Yoshitsune ; 
shortly afterward the latter was murdered . 
by order of Yoritomo. The person- 
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ality of this most attractive of all the 
Minamoto has become the nucleus of a 
cycle of legends ; the most probable 
story says that he committed hara-kiri, 
after killing his wife and children, 
and that his head was brought to 
Kamakura, to be shown to his brother 
as evidence of the execution of his 
orders. 

Yoritomo himself was invested in 1192 
with the title of Sei-i Tai Shogun, “ the 
great general subduing the barbarians." He 
died in 1199. Upon his hereditary estates 
in the eastern provinces he instituted a 
properly organised system of government, 
the "Baku-fu," indicating the “curtain 
screen" which surrounded the tent of the 
field-marshal. This system corresponded 
in some respects with the military ad- 
ministration of the field - marshal ; the 
incompetent provincial governors were 
replaced by capable subordinates of his 
own. Under him Kamakura became a 
TK T*fi large and beautiful town, of 

® ® which only a pair of stately 

temples now remain, together 

*^*'**' with the colossal statue of 
Buddha [see page 205] and the simple 
sepulchre monument of its founder. 

After the death of Yoritomo his father- 
in-law, Hojo Tokimasa, together with his 
widow, Masago, acted as the guardians 
of Yori-iye, who was then eighteen years 
of age ; after a rule of four years he was 
deposed in 1203, sent into exile, and mur- 
dered a year later. He was succeeded by 
Sanetomo, a brother eleven years of age, 
who was murdered in 1219 by his nephew 
Kokio, the son of Yori-iye. The main 
branch of the family of Yoritomo thus 



THE MASSACRE OF THE MONGOLS 
As represented in an old Japanese print. 




FOUNDER OF THE SHOGUNATE, WHOSE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT LASTED 700 YEARS 
Yoritomo (1147-08) belonged to the Minamoto family. He spent his life in hp^hting. He instigated the murder of his 
half-brother, and won renown as the first Shogun, “the great general siibdumg the barbarians.” He established the 
Baku-fu system of government, which lasted centuries, and changed the centre of influence from Kioto to Kamakura. 


became extinct, and power remained in the 
hands of the Hojo family. They did not 
themselves assume the title of Shogun, but 
contented themselves with that of Shiken 
(regents) of Kamakura, ])referring to 
appoint children of the Fujiwara family, 
or of the Imperial house, to the position 
of Shogun, and ruling under their names. 
Of the eight Shoguns included in the 
period 1220-1338 s X were between three 
and sixteen years of age at the time of 
their appointment ; all were deposed, and 
two are known to have been murdered. 
In the family of the Regents things 
were no better; eight rulers succeeded 
one another in the years 1205-1326, and 
three or four in the short space between 
1326 and 1333. The family then became 
extinct. 

The assumption of the power by the 
Hojos caused much dissatisfaction in 
Kioto. The three ex-Mikados, Go-Toba 
and his sons Tuschi and Juntoku, together 


with the son of the latter, Chukyo, who had 
been ruling from 1222, offered resistance 
but were overpowered ; the three ex- 
Mikados were sent into exile and there 
thrown into ])rison, while the reigning 
emperor was deposed. The first of the 
, Hojo Regents, or their councillors, were 
men of high capacity. Yoshitoki (1205- 
1224) Yasutoki (1225-1242) did their 
utmost to maintain peace throughout the 
country, but were forced to struggle against 
the parties in Kioto and the Buddhist 
priests, especially in Yamato, who stirred 
up the population against them. Tsune- 
toki ruled for only three years (1243-1246), 
and abdicated in favour of his younger 
brother Tokiyori (1246-1256). He, too, 
gave proof of much energy and made 
special efforts to improve the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The greatest services to Japan during 
that period were, however, those of Toki- 
mune (1257-1284). After his conquest of 
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THE REPULSE OF THE MONGOL ARMADA IN 1281 

As the Spanish Armada, on its way to England, was wrecked by a storm, so the Mongol Armada, composed of 
Chinese and Korean forces, was wrecked by a typhoon on its way to Japan. A hundred thousand lives were lost 
and only three Mongols are said to have escaped the massacre which followed the destruction of the fleet’ 


('liina, Kublai Khan sent a letter by the 
Koreans to the Mikado (io-Uda (1275- 
1287), demanding the recognition of his 
supremacy and the ])ayment of tribute 
from Japan, Tokimuiie scornfully re- 
jected tlie demand. The Mongol ruler of 
China continued his diplomatic efforts, but 
with no greater success. The Mongols 
then took possession of the islands of 
Tsushima and Ikishima, making Korea 
their base of o})erations, and attenijitcd, 
in 1275, to establish themselves in Kyushu, 
but were driven back. In the year 1279, 
Cliincse ambassadors again arrived at 
Nagasaki with demands for the submission 
of the country, but were beheaded by the 
orders of the Kamakura government. 

Finally, in 1281, a jiowerful Mongol fleet 
appeared off the coasts of Kyushu. The 
Japanese annals are full of stories con- 
cerning individual deeds of valour per- 
formed in the repulse and destruction of 
this armada. The truth appears to be 
that the fleet of between 3,000 and 4,000 
sail, carrying 100,000 warriors (some ac- 
counts say 300,000), including 10,000 
Koreans, was almost entirely destroyed 
by a typhoon, and the Japanese then made 
an end, without loss to themselves, of such 
of the crews and troops as had been saved. 

This success, and the absolute power 
which they exercised in the empire, tempted 
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the Hojos to disregard the most ordinary 
dictates of prudence and common sense. 

Hitherto they had ruled with an iron 
hand, had deposed and appointed Mikados 
and Shoguns at their pleasure ; but their 
measures had been actuated by desire for 
the national welfare. Now, however, 
they and their ofiicials began a course 
of appalling oppression of the lower classes, 
in order to provide themselves with the 
means for luxury and dissipation. Dis- 
satisfaction and irritation increased, until 
at last, in 1330, the Mikado, Go-Daigo, 
the fifth who had ruled since 1287 and 
himself a nominee of the Hojos, raised the 
stanclard of revolt. One of his sons, Mori- 
yoshi, had previously attempted, in 1327, 
to shake oh the yoke which lay heavily 
upon the Imperial house and the country, 
but his plot had been discovered and he 
was sent into a monastery. His father was 
equally unfortunate ; he was conquered, 
deposed, and sent into exile. Kusunoki 
Masashige, who had revolted in Kawaji, 
was also defeated, but escaped capture 

The country now appeared to be bound 
more firmly than ever in its chains ; but 
salvation was to come from the family of 
the Minamoto. Two grandsons of Mina- 
moto Yori-iye, the great-grandfather of 
Yorimoto (known in Japanese history as 
Hachiman tara— that is, '' eldest son of the 
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war god had founded two families — the 
Xitta and Ashikaga, who now revolted 
against the Hojo. Nitta Yoshisada, who 
had formerly been in the service of the 
Regents, allied himself with Moriyoshi 
(now called Otono Miya) in 1333, collected 
li s adherents and those of his family, and 
made a forced march upon Kamakura, 
l)cfore which he appeared on the fourteenth 
day of his revolt. Takatoki, who had 
himself resigned the regency in 1326, was 
then conducting the government for the 
last of the child regents. He was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. The castle of 
Kamakura was captured after a short 
resistance. Takatoki and a large number 
of his adherents committed suicide, while 
the remainder were slain by the conquerors 
or by peasants who joined in the revolt. 
At the same time Ashikaga Takauji, in 
alliance with Kusunoki, had broken the 
power of the Hojos in Kioto. There also all 
the adherents of the Hojo were slaughtered 
wherever they could be caught. Even at 
the present day in Ja])an the memory of 
the Hojos is regarded with abhorrence. 


Upon the success of his friends the cx- 
Mikado Go-Daigo returned from exile and 
again ascended the throne in 1334. He 
appointed his son Moriyoshi as Shogun 
01 Kamakura, and rewarded Ashikaga 
Takauji with Hitachi, Musashi, and 
Shimosa ; Kusunoki Masashige was re- 
warded with vSetsii and Kawaji ; while 
Nitta Yoshisada received Kozuke and 
Arima, many others receiving smaller 
possessions. 

Peace and unity were not, however, to 
endure for long. Go-Daigo in Kioto and 
Moriyoshi in Kamakura led a life of 
debauchery that shocked even the care- 
lessness of that age. A former Buddhist 
priest, under the i)retext of seeking for 
adherents of the Hojos, overran the 
Kwanto, robbing and murdering at the 
head of a mob of rulhans, until he 
was crucifted by the orders of Takauji. 
Moriyoshi availed himself of the 0})})()r- 
tunity to make clamorous complaints to 
his father, until at last a younger brother 
of Takauji, Todoyoshi, revolted and pro- 
claimed a new Shogun. At first the two 
brothers fought uj)on dif- 
ferent sides, but ultimately 
t hey joined forces, marched 
together uj)on Kamakura, 
and expelled Moriyoshi. 
'I'akauji now proclaimed 
hims(‘lf Shogun. (io-Daigo 
summoned his adherents, 
including Nitta Yoshisada, 
for war against the pre- 
tender. Nitta, however, 
after obtaining some initial 
success, was defeated at 
the pass of Hakone. 
Takauji now marched 
u])on Kioto, and Go- 
Daigo hod, bearing the 
insignia of empire to the 
fortilied ternjde of Miidera, 
near Mount Hie, but was 
ultimately driven out. 

Meanwhile, his adherents 
had collected and in their 
turn expelled Takauji from 
Kioto and Miidera, but 
were ultimately defeated 
with crushing loss at 
Minatogawa, near Hiogo. 
Kusunok' Masashige, the 
commander of the Im- 
perial troops, fell in the 
battle. Go-Daigo fled to 
.Miidera once more, and in 



. AN EMPEROR MEETING HIS NOBLES 

A reception of Japanese nbbles in the days when the Emperor was still visible. 
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1337 Takauji appointed a younger son of in the south and another in the north, the 
Go-Fushimi (1299-1301) as Mikado under former of whom was considered as the 
the name of Komiyo Tenno. Ultimately legitimate ruler, while the latter possessed 
the conflicting parties came to an agree- the real power. Meanwhile, the supporters 
ment upon the terms that the position of of the southern Mikado were destroyed one 
Mikado should be occupied for alternating after the other, and in 1392. a convention 
periods of ten years by the descendants of was arranged providing the same conditions 
Go-Daigo and those of Go-Fushimi. Go- as the agreement of 1337. Go-Kameyama 
Daigo temporarily restored the insignia Tenn5, the second of the southern emperors, 
of empire, and Komiyo was crowned, who had been nominal ruler since 1366, 
Takauji became Grand Shogun and resided resigned, and surrendered the insignia of 
in Kioto, while his son Yoshimori remained the empire to his opponent in the north, 
in Kamakura as Shogun. Under the latter Takauji died in 1358, at the age of 
a Shiken at Ki5to dealt with the affairs of fifty- three. He was succeedeef by his son 
the western provinces, while a governor Yoshimori, who abdicated in 1367 ; his 
(Kwanrei) ruled over the eastern pro- grandson Yoshimitsu, who also abdicated, 
vinces from Kamakura. However, the in 1393, lived till 1409, and exerted a 
peace between the two parties was not highly beneficial influence upon the Govern- 
destined to be permanent. In the same year ment. Under him the empire enjoyed for 
(1337) Uo-Daigo declared himself the only a short space the peace of which it was 
legal Mikado, and jiroclaimed his opponent greatly in need. Soon, however, dissension 
illegitimate, collecting round him his ad- broke out again among the different 
herents, the chief of which were Kusunoki families who had gained ^lowcr and prestige 
Masayuki, the son of Masashige, and in the wars of the last century. The 
Nitta Yoshisada. Hosokawa, Takeda, Uyesugi, Tokugawa, 

Henceforward until the end of the Ota, and Odawara in the north and centre 
century two Mikados ruled in Jajian, one of the country, the Mori in the west, the 



THE EMPEROR GO-UDA, IN WHOSE REIGN THE MONGOL ARMADA WAS DESTROYED 

The strong man In the reign of Go U da (1275-1287) was Tokimune, who urged the Mikado to refuse the demands of 
Kublai Khan for tribute. The Mongols then invaded Japan with 100,000 men, and the armada was destroyed by a typhoon. 
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GO-DAIGO, THE UNFORTUNATE EMPEROR, DRIVEN TO HOLD COURT IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Go-Daigo (13x9-39), unable to withstand the tyranny of the Hojos, feudal lords, who exercised an almost absolute 
power in the empire, raised the standard of revolt against them. He was defeated, and sent into exile; but the 
subsequent success of his friends, the Minamoto, brought him back.. Again he was driven into the mountains, 
but he lived a life of debauchery, and was once more driven to flight, eventually returning to rule until his death. 


Satsuma, Hizen, and Bungo, in Kyushu, 
were continually at war with one another 
and with their neighbours. The Ashikaga 
were powerless to restore peace and order 
until the last of them, Yoshiaki, was 
deposed in 1573 by Ota Nobunaga. 

The country wa ; in a terrible con- 
dition ; on every side were to be seen 
devastated fields and the ruins of 
formerly flourishing towns and villages. 
Kioto itself was a heap of ruins ; all 
who could leave the capital had fled 
long since to take refuge in the camp 
of one of the great territorial lords. The 
prestige of the Mikado had sunk so low 
that in 1500 the body of Go-Tsuchi stood 
for forty days at the gates of the palace 
because the money for the funeral expenses 
was not forthcoming. The peasant class 
had been almost entirely exterminated ; 


every peasant who had strength had 
become a soldier or had joined one of the 
piratical hordes which raided the coasts 
of China, Korea, and Japan. The con- 
dition of the country may be compared 
with that of Germany during the Thirty 
Years War, and even as the German 
princes of that time begged support from 
foreign countries, France, Spain, and 
Sweden, so the Shogun Yoshimochi at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
requested the Emperor Yung lo of the 
Chinese Ming dynasty to grant him the 
title of “ King of Japan,” and obtained his 
request in return for the yearly payment 
of a thousand ounces of go’d. 

The fall of the Ashikaga family was 
brought about by the action of its own 
adherent, Ota Nobunaga. This youth 
was descended from a grandson of Taira 
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no-Kiyomori, who had been secretly left 
in charge of the magistrate of the village 
of Tsuda by his mother when in flight 
before the soldiers of 
the Minamot o ; 
shortly afterwards the 
magistrate handed him 
over to a Shinto priest 
from Ota, living in 
Eehizcn, who adopted 
him as his son. The 
boy grew up, entered 
(lie profession of his 
foster-father, and foun- 
ded a family from 
wliich, in 1533, nearly 
400 years later, Nobu- 
naga was born. 

The immediate an- 
cestors of the latter 
had taken an active 
share in the disturl:)- 
ances of the jx'riod ; 
his father, Ota No- 
huhide, who died in 
134(), bequeathed to 
him possessions of con- 
si d er abl e i m j )o r t a n c (' , 

'I'he son entered the service of the Ashi- 
kaga, and succeeded in adding to his 
hereditary |)roporty until he found him- 
si'lf in possession of six ])rovinces and 
the capital of the 
('ountry. Among 
liis retainers were' 
included Kinoshita 
Hideyoshi and To- 
kugawa fyeyasu (a 
Minamoto), two 
men who were to 
play a great })art 
in the history of 
[ajxin. In 1574, No- 
1)11 naga quarrelled 
with the Ashikaga, 
marched against 
them, and defeated 
the Shogun Yoshi- 
aki, whom he cajv 
tured and de])osed. 

This event ended 
the dynasty of the 
Ashikaga Shoguns. 

As Nobunaga was not himself descended 
tiom the Minamoto, he could not be 
Shogun, and therefore governed under the 
title of Nai-daijin. His struggles against 


the Buddhist monks and the preference 
which he showed for the Christians are 
dealt with in the chapter on the religions 
of Japan. His rule- 
lasted but a short 
period (1574-1582), too 
short to enable him 
to restore peace to hE 
country. The battle'- 
against the pow('r- 
lul princes in tlr. 
west of Hondo arui 
in Kyushu continued 
uninterru})tedly, ami 
while Hideyoshi wa-. 
leading the greatei 
])ortion of the troojx-^ 
of his master against 
Mori in the west, No- 
bunaga fell a victim 
to treachery. H(* had 
insulted Akechi Mitsu- 
hide, one of his 
generals ; this leader, 
who had been di's- 
|)at('hed with the vr- 
inainder of the trooj)s 
upon another expecli- 
tion, suddenly halted und(‘r the gates 
()l Kioto, incited his soldii'is to rev^olt, 
(‘iitert'd the city with tlu'in, and sur- 
rounded the teinp!(‘ of Honndji, in whic h 
Nobunaga had 
established himsc‘11. 
Sur|)rised by the' 
ajipearaiice of so 
many soldic'is, No- 
bunaga opc'iied a 
window in ordc'r to 
inform himself ol 
th(' state of affairs. 
An arrow striu'k him 
in till' arm, and. 
si'eing that his cause 
was lost, he closi'd 
his career by hara- 
kiri, I'ommitting sn:- 
cide after ('ommand- 
ing the women ol 
his coinjiany to tli'e, 
and setting the 
tem})lc on lire. The 
traitor assumed tlu' 
title of Shogun, but twelve days later he 
was defeated by Hideyoshi, who had 
hurried to the spot. The general was 
utterly routed, and slain while in tliglit. 



FOUNDER OF A LINE OF SHOGUNS 

Ashikaga Takauji, founder of the Ashikaga line of 
Shoguns, lasting from his accession in to I.')?:}. 



THE BAYARD OF OLD JAPAN 
Kusunoki Masashige, who lived in the first 
half of the 14th century. The pattern of de- 
voted loyalty, he destroyed himself after being 
defeated in the battle of Minatogawa in i:f: 36 . 


lYEYASU, THE GREATEST RULER OF JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR 
lyeyasu (1542-1616) obtained, in 1603, the title of Shogun, which continued in his family until 1868, when the 
Shogunate was abolished. It was he who isolated the Emperor in Kioto and concentrated power in the Shogunate 



HIDEYOSHI, WHO, BORN A PEASANT, BECAME THE NAPOLEON OF JAPAN 
• Hldeyoshi (1636-88) rose to power by his great military capacity, and established good government and prosperity. 
He could not assume the title of Shdgun, not being of noble birth, but was Chief Counsellor to the Emperor. 

TWO OF THE MOST FAMOUS FIGURES IN JAPANESE HISTORY 
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The Story 
of Japan’s 
Napoleon 


H IDEYOSHI was the son of a peasant, 
and was born in 1536 at Nakamura, in 
Owari. At an early age he enlisted in the 
service of Nobunaga, under the name of 
Kinoshita Tokichiro. Here he quickly gave 
proof of bravery and military skill, and 
eventually became the most capable and 
trustworthy general of Nobunaga. At the 
time of the attack upon the 
latter he was opposing the 
troops of Mori in company with 
Nobunaga's son, Nobutaka; 
with him he quickly came to an agree- 
ment, and was thus enabled to turn his 
steps to Kioto with the success we have 
already descrbed. Of the three sons of 
his former master, one was already dead, 
leaving bch'nd him a son, who nominally 
continued his grandfather’s rule from 
1583 to 1586 under the name of Samboshi. 
Tlie second son was now with lycyasu, 
who was pledged to prevent any outbreak 
on his part. The third son, Nobutaka, 
entered into alliance with a brother-in- 
law of his father, by name Shibata, who 
was in possession of Echizen, but was 
unable to make head- 
way against Hideyoshi. 

He was defeated, and 
his ally was also over- 
powered in Echizen by 
the pursuing enemy. 

The narrative of the 
death of Shibata is one 
of the most impressive 
incidents among the 
many moving events of 
Japanese history. Be- 
sieged in his castle at 
Fukui, with no hope of 
relief, Shibata resolved 
to die. He invited all hLs 
triends and adherents to 
a feast, at the conclusion 
of which he informed his 
wife, the sister of Nobun- 
aga, of his determination, 
and gave her permission 
to leave the castle and 
save her life. The brave 



WHERE SHIBATA WAS OVERTHROWN 
Echizen, the village where^Shibata was defeated 
in the battles which ^ave* Hideyoshi his power 


woman, however, declined to avail herself 
of the opportunity, and demanded to be 
allowed to share her husband’s fate. 
Shibata and his comrades then slew their 
wives and children — who thanked them 
that they had thus been privileged to die 
with them— and then committed hara-kiri. 
All were buried in the ruins of the castle, 
which they had previously set on fire. 

Hideyoshi succeeded in restoring peace 
and order to the country, though at the 
price of a severe struggle. lyeyasu was 
ruling in the Kwanto, the eight provinces of 
the East, with which he had been invested 
by Hideyoshi, and is said to have built tiim- 
„ « self a capital at Yedo on the 

advice of Hideyoshi. Possibly 
inOiJ political recollections and 

sympathiesof the latter made it, 
in his opinion , far more desirable to have the 
powerful Minamoto, who had been subdued 
only at the cost of a long struggle, resi- 
dent in Odawara, the headquarters of the 
Shoguns subsequent to the destruction of 
Kamakura. Between lyeyasu and Hide- 
yoshi there existed a general understand- 
ing, which was, however, 
modified by their mutual 
suspicion. The former, 
for instance, declined to 
go to Kioto to have an 
audience of the Mikado 
until Hideyosh , who was 
staying in the city, had 
handed over his mother 
as a hostage. 

The most important 
prince in the west, Mori 
of Nagato (or Choshu), 
had also made submission 
to Hideyoshi ; and the 
most powerful prince in 
Kyushu, Shimazu of Sat 
suma, who had made 
himself almost absolute 
master of the island after 
long struggles with Riu- 
zogi of Hizen and Otomo 
of Bungo, was utterly de- 
feated after a campaign 
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ot many vicissitudes, in which Hideyoshi ture of Seoul, the Japanese were obliged 
himself was ultimately obliged to assume to evacuate the town, which was not re- 
the command (1586-1587). Why Hide- entered by a Japanese force for another 
yoshi did not entirely destroy this most 300 years (i8()4). 

powerful and restless of his op')poncnts Military operations and negotiations 
is a doubtful point. He allowed the son of between Kioto and Peking occupied the 
the conquered man, who was forced to period ending with the year 1596. Upon 
abdicate and to accompany the victor to the failure of the negotiations, Hideyoshi 
Kioto as a hostage, to remain in possession sent additional reinforcements 

of his father’s territory, alleging as a reason f ‘®®*®to Korea in the year 1597, 
tor this clemency that he did not wish to . while the Chinese also sent out 

exterminate their ancient family. another army, which advanced 

This, however, seems an extremely un- far beyond Seoul. Fortune at first favoured 
likely rnotive in the case of so practical the Japanese. In October they had again 
a })olitician as Hideyoshi. it is more advanced nearly to the walls of Seoul ; 
probable that he hoped by the exercise but a second victory of the united Chino- 
of kindness to gain the gratitude of the Korean fleet and a threatening advance 
Prince of Satsuma and of his father, and of the Chinese again obliged them to 
then to use them as a counterpoise to retreat, in the course of which operation 
the other princes of the south and west, they utterly devastated the country 
x\s soon as peace was restored through- through which they passed. The Chinese 
out the empire, Hideyoshi proceeded pursued their retreating enemy to Ulsan, 
to attempt the great ambition of his life, where the beaten Japanese army took 
which he is said to have entertained from refuge. The Chinese made vain attempts 
(‘arly youth — the conquest of Korea and to capture the fortress until February 
China. In 1582 he had demanded of 13th, 1598, when a Japanese division 
the King of Korea the tribute which had relieved their besieged compatriots. With 
First formerly been paid to Ja]mn. that event the great war ended. A few 

Con j f At a later period he had unimportant skirmishes followed, but 
Korea^* ^ required that Korea should Hideyoshi, who died on September 8th, 
form his first line of defence 1598, recalled the expedition upon his 
in his war against China, where the Ming deathbed. The only outward token of 
dynasty was in power. Ui)on the rejection success was the Mimizuka (the mound of 
of these demands, he .sent an army of nearly ears), a monument erected near Kioto, 
two hundred thousand men against Korea under which the noses and cars of 185,738 
in the spring of 1592. His first successes slaughtered Koreans and of 29,014 Chinese 
were as rapid as they were sweeping, are said to have been buried, 
hhghtccn days after his landing at Fusan, Whether Hideyoshi was actuated solely 
Seoul, the capital, fell into the hands of the by the motives by which he declared 
Japanese. The army speedily advanced him.self induced to attack Korea, or 
to the Ta-toiig river and overpowered whether he was also attracted by the 
the town of Ping-yang, situated on the possibility of i)roviding occujmtion for the 
northern bank of that stream. disorderly elements in the country, and 

At this point, however, his advance was weakening the military \ ower of the 
checkedpartly by the difficulty of obtaining Christians, is a question which must 
supplies, but chiefly owing to the fact that remain undecided. During his reign 
the Japanese fleet which was to cover his numerous prohibitions were is.sued against 
further advance had been defeated by the Christian teachers and pro- 

Koreans. Shortly afterward the Chinese * * selytes, but at the same time 

forces appeared, which the Koreans had . he continued the policy of 

begged might be sent to their help. The Nobunaga against the Buddhist 

plans of the Chinese were also favoured monks and destroyed their monastery of 
by the jealousy existing among the Kurnano among others. 

Japanese generals, one of whom, the He is certainly one of the best known 
Christian Konishi Yukinaga, was at the figures in Japanese history. Even at 
head of a column formed entirely of the present day he is an object of 
Christians ; while the other, Kato Kiyo- general reverence to all clas.ses of the 
masa, was a Buddhist and hostile to the population, and no doubt his Korean 
Christians. Almost a year after the cap- expedition largely contributed to increase 
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his reputation. But his government was 
a ])eriod of prosperity for the r<juntry in 
other respects. Acting in the nan. J of the 
Emperor, he gave full support to law and 
justice, and in many branches of the 
administration he not only established 
250 order, but effected great im- 

„ - provernents by new laws and 

Peace regulations. We may presume 

that the attempt of his successor 
lycyasu to reduce the country definitely 
to ])eace and order would have ])roved 
fruitless without his ]:>reliininary labours. 
It is customary at the jiresent day to 
heap rejiroaches upon the dynasty of 
the Minamoto Shoguns, but at the same 
time we must not forget that th(‘y gave 
the country mor(‘ than 250 years of 
jieace after centurit's of war and consi*- 
quent disru|^tion. 

Hideyoshi apjiears in Jajianese history 
under different names. We have already 
mentioned that under which lu‘ first 
entered the service* of Nobunaga. While 
a g(!n(‘ral lu* was known by the name of 
Hashima, and afterwards the Mikado 
conferred upon him the name ol Toyotomi, 
He is, however, best known as the 'I'aiko- 
Saina, the title usually assumed by the 
Kwambaku, or chief counsellor of the 
Emperor, uj)on laying down his office. He* 
e'ould not hold the title of Slmgiin, as he 
did not belong te) the* Minameito family, 
who for nearly 400 years had been the 
e'xclusive ])ossessors of this dignity. How- 
ever, at an aelvanced age he ])rocured his 
adoption by one of the Kiige^* belemging to 
the Eujiwara laniily, iind was thus able* 
to take the jiosition eif Ihiine Minister 


(Kwambaku). Like other great men, he 
was known by a number of nicknames, 

such, for instance, as Mennen Tokichi 

that is, Ceitton-clotli Tokichi,” as he 
was useful for every purpose, like 
cottem-cloth. After he had obtained the 
dignity of Kwambaku he was known 
as the Crowned Ape (Saru Kwanja), on 
account of his ugliness. Notwithstanding 
liis liigh position and the great honour 
in which his name is held, his burial 
j)lace in Kioto is unknown. 

According to the Ja})anes(\ custom, 
Hideyoshi resigned the post of Kwambaku 
in i5()i in favour of his sou, but continued 
to exercise the actual ])ower. He married 
his six-year-old son (or ado])tcd nephew ?) 
Hideyori, to a granddaughter of lycyasu, 
thinking thereby to secure the sup])ort ot 
this most j)owerful of the Imperial Princes. 
He appointed live councillors of the 
em])ire as regents. However, the actual 
government was in the hands of the 
mother ol Hid(*yori, the heir, a woman 
of (*xtraordinary beauty ami energy. 
The ])eacc that had b(*en established 
was not destined to endiin* for long. 

It is by no means c(‘rtain who was 
the first to break it. Tlu* ambition 
„ of lyeyasu, who, like* other 

“ nobles, had been obligi'd to ac- 

^ oj'g knowledge the ca[)acity of the 
lather but despiscul Hideyori, 
the son, may liave been the occasion of an 
oj)en ru[)ture. The outbreak of the war, 
which was in any case inevitable, may also 
have been precipitated by the regent’s 
fear of the actual or su[)[)osed plans of 
lycyasu. 'J'he fact that the most ])owerfui 
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princes of the west and the south, 
especially Mori and Shimazii, were on 
the side of Hideyori, no doubt strongly 
contributed to induce lyeyasu, the 
champion of the east, to take up arms. 

After long preparations and petty con- 
flicts in different jdaccs, in which lyeyasu 
displayed both greater power 
Triump more patient forbearance, 

matters came to an open rup- 
lyeyasu l6oo. Ill a battle 

fought at Sekigahara, on Lake Biwa, 
not far from Kioto, lyeyasu utterly 
defeated the allies, partly with the helj) 
of treachery, and followed up his advan- 
tage with uncxam]dcd energy. Osaka 
and Fushimi, which had lieen strongly 
fortified by the Taiko Sarna, and formed 
the key to Kioto, kll, one after the other, 
together with the capital itself, into the 
hand of the conqueror. Many of the hostile 
leaders committed hara-kiri ; others, who 
declined as ('hristians to commit suicide, 
were publicly executed ; the remainder 
were forced to submit ; while those who 
favoured lyeyasu w(‘re bound more firmly 
to his cause by gifts of land and marriage 
alliances. 

Notwithstanding this great success, 
lyeyasu left Hideyori in possession of 
his position and dignities, and merely 
limited his income by imposing ujion him 
the duty of (‘reeling castle buildings and 
other expensive undertakings. The newly- 
discovennl gold mines in Sado provided 
him with rich resources for the execution 
of his further plans. In 1603 lyeyasu 
was appointed Shogun. However, he 
soon abdicated, and [procured the appoint- 


ment of his son Hidetada to this dignity 
in 1605, retaining the actual power in his 
own hands. Hicletada resided in Yedo, 
while lyeyasu ke[)t watch upcin his 
opj)onents from Suruga, 100 miles south 
of Yedo. In 1614 a new conflict broke 
out, the result, no doubt, of the grow- 
ing popularity of Hideyori. lyeyasu and 
Hidetada attacked Osaka, the residence 
of Hideyori, apparently without success. 
After concluding the pacification they 
marched back towards Kwant(>, but 
suddenly wheeling round, reappeared 
before Osaka, and took the town after 
a short struggle, being aided by treachery 
within the walls. During the storming 
of the fortress Hideyori disappeared ; 
lyeyasu himself, who had been wounded 
during the ojx'rations, died in the next 
year (ibi5). The lords of the east had 
now dermitely conquerc^d the west, and 
the advantage thus gained they were 
e.nabkal to retain until the* r(‘storation of 
the ^Mikado (iovernment in 1868. 

The hundr(‘d y(‘ars which saw the fall 
of the Ashikaga dynasty and the estab- 
lishment of the 'I'okugawa — more prc’cisely 
from 1543 to if)4i — saw also the first 
. p(‘riod of contact between 
Japans First | missionaries and 

tra(l(‘rs from fh(‘ West. Among 
the World FraiK'is Xavier 

and the Jesuits took the lead; among traders 
tlu^ Portiigues(‘. I'he | esuits were followed 
by mc'iidicant friars, whose* methods were 
less diplomatic ; tlui rapid advance of 
Christianity during the second half of the 
sixteenth century was checked before its 
close, in the time of Hideyoshi, on j)olitical 
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were dissociated both from the 
offensive Portuguese and the sus- 
pected Catholic missionaries. The 
climax was reached in the reign of 
lyeyasu’s successor. Foreigners 
and missionaries were banished 
utterly from the country ; only 
the Dutch were permitted to 
maintain a trading establishment 
at Nagasaki. In spite of the 
embassy of the Dutch East India 
Company in 1657, whose 

record illustrations are^ here re- 
produced, even that favoured 
nation was kept resolutely at 
arm’s length; for two hundred 
years the Japanese interior was 
jealously hidden from the anar- 
chical influences of the West. 
Feudalism in Japan is usually 
UMPH considered to have originated in 
e capital, the year 1192, when Yoritomo 
wn^tlnfe! abolished the imperial civil 
governors (Kokushu), who had been 
previously drawn from the Court nobility 
(Kuge); and re])laced them by military 
governors belonging to the Bukc class. 

The actual beginnings of this organisa- 
tion must l)elong to that period toward 
the close of the ninth century when the 
family holdings of the peasants (that is, 


LAKE BiWA, THE SCENE OF lYEYASU’s TRIUMPH considered to have originated in 

At the battle of Sekigahara, near this lake, in 1600 , Kioto, the capital, the ycai* II92, wlien Yoi'itomo 
fell into lyeyasu’s hands. This and succeeding battles established 

lyeyasu in the Shogunate, which his family held until our own time. aDOllsneCl tlie imperial ClVll 

governors (Kokushu), who had been 
grounds. '11 le new creed appeared to be previously drawn from the Court nobility 

subversive of order, as, centuries before, (Kuge); and re])laced them by military 

it had a|)i)eared to the Roman Marcus governors belonging to the Bukc class. 

Aurelius. Jesuits and mendicant friars The actual beginnings of this organisa- 
fell under the same ban. lion must belong to that period toward 

'I'lie trade initiated by the Portuguese, the close of the ninth century when the 

and after them by the Sjianiards, was taken family holdings of the peasants (that is, 

up in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century by the Protestant 
Fuiglish and Dutch, newly emanci- 
pated from the Spanish domination. 

Will Adams, who sailed with a 
Dutch exjiedition, was the first 
Englishman to reside in Japan 
(1600). On his arrival he found 
favour with lyeyasu, for whom he 
built ships, and he remained 
attached to Japan till his death 
in 1620. The Ja])anese reajied 
their profit, but their vigorous 
rulers at this jieriod were ill- 
pleased with the extensive slave 
trade for which all the foreigners, 
but primarily the Portuguese, were 
responsible ; they found the dissen- 
sions between the European rivals 
unedifying, and the arrogance and 
piratical violence of the Portu- 
guese in ixirticular intolerable. 

The English were but in the back- 
ground ; the Dutch, as being 
Protestants, and at enmity with 
the Hispano- Portuguese power — hideyoshi in camp, with the “curtain screen," 

the • two kingdoms were at this onthe Atago Mountains, overlooking Fukul, where Shlbata died under 
nnifpH nnrlpr oha pathetic circumstances, narrated on page 483. Hideyoshi is surrounded 

time unitea unaei one crown — Ey the Curtain Screen, which gave Ae Government the name Baku-fti. 





WILL ADAMS, FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO ENTER JAPAN 


He arrived with a Dutch expedition in 1 600 , found favour with lyeyasu, 
for whom he built ships, and is here represented appearing befoi'e the 
Shogun at an audience given to traders. He remained twenty years. 


the system of vassal tenure under 
taxation created by the Taikwa 
reforms of the seventh century) 
were rej placed by the great estates, 
exempted from taxation, of the 
Shoyo and Denyo owners. The 
former of these systems originated 
in grants of land to those by 
whom it had been brought under 
cultivation, the latter in the arbi- 
trary ap])ropriation of Govern- 
ment lands by the governors and 
their subordinate officials. From 
the tenth to the twelfth century 
the Shoyos absorbed the larger 
proportion of all the landed pro- 
])erty ; the country became the 
Ireehold property of the occupants, 
who were independent of the pro- 
vincial governors and exempt from 
taxation. 

These, inhabitants were known 
as territorial owners (Riyoshu) or 
owners of hereditary estates 
(Honjo) ; they usually lived in 
Kioto, or upon their ancestral 
j)ro])erty and handed over the 
administration of their estates to 
slioshi, or bailiffs. The territory 
subject to the (kokuga) governors 
through a similar stage of development. 
These officials and their subordinates, like 
the Kuge of Kioto, absorbed the peasant 
holdings, bought up the properties held 
by fami'ies in common, and possessed 
themselves of the common forests and 
meadows, which thus became private 
Denyo posse.ssioiis. The right of adminis- 
tering justice was usually concurrent with 
l)ossession ; the consequence was that 
not only the income of the emj)erors — 
that is, of the (Government — but also 
their judicial powers, were greatly re- 
stricted, and what they lost the land- 
owners gained. 

During the following centuries, which 
were occupied by continual civil war, 
this condition of affairs was naturally 
considerably extended. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the whole country 
was in the hands of great territorial lords 
who, whatever their position, had ri-en 
from the military order, and to whom, 
instead of to the emperor, the peasants 
were responsible for the payment of 
taxation and the performance of labour 
services. Where individuals of importance 
gained and exercised high powers, the 
smaller owners within the boundaries of 


their property, or within their sphcic of 
influence, were dependent upon them. 

Hence, at the outset of the seventeenlli 
century two lines of feudal relation had 
been formed : there was the theoretical 
relation of the great owners to the helj)less 
emperor, and the practical de])ende ice of 
the smaller owners upon their j)owt‘rful 
ov^erlords. Of the latt(‘r character was 
the connection of the members of th(‘ 
Samurai (or knightly) class with th(‘ir 
lords, though here, again, a further 
subdivision existed, according as a de- 
pendent was invested with the jiossession 
of land, or only received payment, usually 
made in rice. ; he ])erformed service 
according to his rank, either alone or 
with a following of his adherents, either 
in the cavalry or as a foot-soldier. Cavalry 
service in Japan, as in all feudal states, 
was considered the more honourable, 
and carried with it the further distinction 
of permission to ride on horseback in 
times of peace. 

Such was the general condition of 
affairs when lyeyasu became power! ul 
enough to establish the main features of his 
administration. In general he introduced 
but few reforms, and contented himself 
\vith accommodating the existing system 
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to the necessities of his government, and 
with making numerous changes in the 
possessions held by the territorial lords ; 
lie transferred them from one province 
to another, according as he desired to 
reward or to punish them, a change which 
c;irried with it diminution or increase of 
revenue. 

Officials in immediate connection with 
the Empire were alone excepted from 
tins measure. Hideyoshi had already 
cleared the way for these changes by his 
division of the landowners into three 
classes : these were the Kokushu, the 
owners of a province at least ; the Riyoshu 
(’anded owners), in possession of land 
Indnging in a yearly revenue of 100,000 
koku or more of rice (a koku nearly 
live bushels) ; and the Yoshu (the owners 
of castles whose ]:)roperly brought in an 
annual income of less than ?;oo,ooo koku). 

Territorial owners were known as Daimi- 
yos (great name), a titht which, however, 
properly belonged only to the first two of 
th(!se classes. The Kokushu became the 
military governors of Yoritomo ; after 
the fall of the Hojo family (about 133d), 
. . the title of Kokushu, formerly 
appropriated to the civil 
« . governors, had been assumed 

amurai them, though their relation 

to the emperor had been in no way altered 
by the change*. When for a short period 
the government returned to the*, hands of 
the emperor and the Kuge, the friendly 
treatment meted out to this class was of 
an illusory nature, possessing no i)ractical 
value. 

lyeyasu added two classes, the Hata- 
moto (Under the Flag) and the Gokenin to 
the three already existing. The Hata- 
nioto, who numberecl apparently two 
thousand, possessed different ]:)ositions 
and incomes, some being small land- 
owners while others were paid yearly 
incomes in rice l^y th^ Shogun ; of the 
lormer, seven were placed upon an 
equality with the Daimiyos, in so far as 
they were obliged to reside alternately 
in Yedo and ui)on their property, whereas 
all the others were forced to remain 
permanently in Yedo. The Gokenin, 
about five thousand in number, receive(l 
a small salary, and were employed to 
fill low official posts under the Shogun. 
Next in order to these came the ordinary 
Samurai. 

Very similar was the condition of the 
larger territorial owners, since they also 


had a number of vassals iU direct depend- 
ence upon them. Generally speaking, 
the organisation of thes(i private vassal- 
trains was as follows : Tn the first place, 
the Karo (elders), who often bore the 
title of Minister, were almost invariably 
in possession of land within the district 
of their lords, who could summon them 
K# A contingents to war. 

ig s an case of certain territorial 

Duties of Y ,1 

owners, lyeyasu seems to have 

the Classes 

sent them into their territory, a])parently 
with the object of thus kee))ing watch 
upon the lords and bringing pressure to 
bear upon them in case of ncicessity. The 
vSamurai were cither in possession of land 
or received an income of rice, the former 
of the two ])ositions being the more highly 
esteemed. They usually dwelt under the 
prince’s roof, or in close* ])roximity to 
his castle. 

Many of these territorial owners, u[)on 
their transference to other districts, 
were unable to take with them a large 
proportion of their adherents, but they 
often found nnmcnanis Samurai on the 
spot who had lost their former lord 
or had been unable to dej)art with 
him. From these people (Gdshi) a kind 
of yeomanry was lorine.d, the eldest 
son of a family inheriting tlu^ name, 
rank, and property of his father, whik* 
the other children remained upon the 1 (wt 1 
of the common folk, d'he Gdshi was 
allowed to sell his name, his ])osition, or 
his land, with the ]Haanission of tlui over- 
lord. If he sold only a ])ortion of the 
latter, he retained his nanu^ and his rank ; 
he lost both ujx)n the sale of his whole 
property. The Gdshi wc'n^ allowed to 
])ossess horses, and were often ]HM)pl(‘ ot 
influence and j^osition ; the common 
peasants were their servants. Uj)on the 
restoration of the Mikado, in icSfxS, the 
Gdshi alone retained their landed propia ty, 
since it was assumed that they had not 
received it from the Tokugawa, 
occu|Xilion 
from the remotest times. Inter- 
mediate between the Samurai 
and the common peasants were tlu* 
Kukaku, a kind of country gentry who 
received a yearly income of riccj and won* 
two swords, were not allowed to ride, and 
lived on the borders of the ca|)ital or in 
the country. 

The peasants paid their taxes to their 
overlord, the Karo, or the Samurai, to 
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whom their land had been assigned, but 
he was not obliged to transmit such 
payments to the territorial owner. The 
peasants do not seem to have been 
absolutely in the condition of serfdom. 
In cases of gross idleness they could be 
removed from their property, which they 
could also sell under certain conditions ; 
in time of war they served only as labourers 
or carriers. The unit of peasant society 
was the village, or mura, which usually 
consisted of fifty men (families), divided 
into ten groups of five members. Taxes 
were neither assessed upon nor paid by 
individuals ; a fixed amount was debited 
against the village, and the inhabitants 
were collectively liable. Every peasant 
possessed his own house and arable land ; 
but pastures and grazing lands were 
common property, while forest and moor- 
land belonged in most cases to the over- 
lord. 

When lycyasii took up the government 
eighteen Kokushu were in existence. In 
due course these were increascMi by the 
two princes of Kii and Owari, thirty-two 
Riyoshu, and two hundred and twelve 
Yoshii. He introduced, how- 
ycyastt ^ ^ Qycr, another division of the 
Socie*^*^***"* territorial owners. I'hcre were 
^ seventy-ftv(i outside nobility 
(Tozama) appointed on an equality with 
the princes, apparently the earlier of the 
Crown officials. All others were entitled 
Fudai — for a long period a term of cour- 
tesy, or with the meaning, “ vassals of 
the dynasty ” ; they were invested with 
their possessions by the Shogun, and were 
allowed, or probably obliged, to take up 
jX3sitions under Government. For this 
system of division lyeyasu himself gave 
as a reason that the Fudai were the class 
of owners who had supported him before 
the capture of the castle of Osaka in 1603, 
while the Tozama had only submitted to 
him at a later period. - 

Of still greater importance was the 
distribution of the territorial owners, the 
Hatamoto and the officials, into councils, 
in which they deliberated apart when 
summoned by the Shogun. 

These councils were summoned when 
any important questions arose. They 
arrived at their decisions in isolation by a 
majority of votes, and the question at 
issue was ultimately decided by the 
vote of the majority of the councils. 
Current business was transacted by com- 
mittees composed of such members of 


individual councils as were present in 
Yedo. The relations of the Mikado and the 
Kuge to the empire were so arranged that 
while they retained all their titles and 
prerogatives, they lost every vestige of 
influence and power. The income of the 
Imperial Court and of the Kuge was 
reduced as much as possible, and they 
, were almost entirely excluded 

and the b^m connection with the outer 
Mikado world. One hundred and thirty- 

seven Kuge with, amongst 
them, five titles of the second class, and 
27 of the third class, had a yearly income 
of about 42,500 koku of rice (a koku 
equals five bushels), whereas 263 Buke, 
including the Shogun, though possessing 
only one title of the second and four of 
the third class, had a yearly income of 
30,000,000 koku. The revenue of the 
Imperial Court was established in 1615 
at 10,000 koku, and gradually increased 
to 120,000 koku by the year 1706. In 
1632 the yearly incomes of all territorial 
lords amounted to 18,700,000 koku, while 
th(^ income of the Shogun’s hous(*, derivi'd 
from its immediate ])roperty, amounted 
to 11,000,000 koku. 

lyeyasu issued several proclamations, 
particularly the so-callecl “Eighteen 
Laws '' and “ One Hundred Laws,” the 
first of which deals i)articularly with the 
relations of the Shogun to the Im])erial 
Court, and the latter with those of the 
vShogun to the territorial lords, the 
Samurai, and the peopl( 5 . These manih'stoes 
explained that the larger incomes of the 
Biikc class carried with them the obligation 
of greater services to the State, wliereas 
the Kuge were allowed to expend their 
smaller revenues exclusively upon thein- 
, selves. Beyond this the Buke were obliged 
tq provide cavalry in ])roportion to one- 
half of their revenue, at the rate of fiv(‘ 
men to every 1,000 koku, so that a lord 
with a total iiKome of 200,000 koku 
provided 500 cavalry in case of war. 

To understand the Japanese 
Emperor constitution at this time is only 
ir ua y possible when we take into 
account the theory on which 
lyeyasu defended the virtual deposition of 
the Emperor and of the Kuge, and the 
transference of the power to the Shogun 
and Buke. It will be helpful to an 
understanding of lycyasu’s time and 
policy to give extracts from his Laws. 

“ According to an old doctrine of the 
x:ountry of the gods | Japan], the gods 
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THE MOAT OF OSAKA CASTLE : A FORTRESS OF VAST IMPORTANCE IN JAPANESE HISTORY 
Osaka ^s a strongly fortifiejl possession of the prfaices whose forces lyeyasu attacked in 1600 . It was the he» to the 
capital, Kioto, and its fall, followinf on the battfe near Lake Biwa, esta^blished the triSmXof Iy™sa arSh%in 
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are the genii of heaven, as the Emperors 
are of the earth. The genii of heaven 
and of the earth can be compared with 
the sun and the moon. And for the same 
reason that the sun and the moon fulfil 
their course, so must the Emperor keep 
his noble heart unharmed. For that 
reason, he lives in his palace as in heaven ; 
indeed, corresponding to the nine heavens, 
the palace contains nine sets of rooms 
with 12 gates and 8o chambers ; more- 
over, his insignia are the ten virtues, and 
be is lord of 10,000 chariots — [in China 
the Emperor marched out to war with 
10,000 chariots]. Every day he is to ])ray 
to heaven that he be an example to the 
country in philanthropy, filial piety, in- 
telligence, and economy ; he shall also be 
assiduous in the practice of learning and 
the art of writing. By such means the 
lofty virtue of the Em])eror is spread 
abroad, so that the faces of his subjects 
be not overspread with the colour of 
grief, and peace and happiness rule every- 
where within the four walls.'" (Eighteen 
Laws : i ) 

“ As the office of overseer of the two 
Court schools in Kioto has been transferred 
to the Shogun, the three Shinno [Imperial 
Princes I, the Shike |lamilies in which 
the highest dignities wen* hereditary], the 
Kiige and the territorial lords, are collec- 
tively subordinate to him. By his orders 
he H'gulates all duties owed to the State, 
and in State questions he may act without 
the Emperor’s assent. If the country 
between the Four .Seas is not at peace, 
then the Shogun shall bear the blame.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 2) 

“ In ancient times the Emperor was 
wont to make pilgrimages to different 
temples, and this in order that he might 
become acquainted with the sorrows of 
his people upon the way. Now, however, 
the emperor has reformed the (lovcrn- 
ment, and entrusted it- to the Bukc. If 
these be unaware of the miseries of the 
people, the Shogun shall bear the blame. 
Therefore the ruling Emperor shall fio 
longer leave his own palace, excej)t when 
he betakes himself to visit in his palace 
the- Emperor who has abdicated.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 4) 

” With Minamoto no-Yoritomo, who 
governed as Hao [literally the helper of 
the Emperor], the supremacy of Japan 
has passed into the hands of the Buke. 
As the Kuge carried on the government 
carelessly, and were unable to maintain 


order in the country, all that could be 
done was for the Emi^eror to order the 
Buke to take over the ancient govern- 
ment. But with inadequate revenues 
it is impossible to govern a country, to 
feed the people, and to perform the public 
services. Thus the Kuge would commit 
a great wrong should they seek to detract 
from the Buke. According to the old 
saying, ‘ All the country under heaven 
belongs to the Emperor,’ the Emperor has 
been ordered by heaven to feed and to 
educate the ]XM)ple ; for this reason he 
orders officials and warriors to care for the 



A DAIMIYO IN COURT DRESS 

l)eace and ju'osperity of the country. It 
would have been jx)ssil)le to entrust the 
Kuge with the performance of this office ; 
as, however, this arrangement is dis])leasing 
to the people, the Emperor has given it to 
the Buke. If the land be not at rest, 
difierences of rank between high and low 
disappear, and uproar is the consequence, 
therefore the Buke shall conscientiously 
perform the duties of their office.” 
(From the Eighteen Laws : 15) 

“If the five harvests do not come to 
maturity, then is the government of the 
Tenshi [the Son of Heaven, the Emperor j 
.bad ; but if many punishments must be 
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ANCIENT WARRIORS OF JAPAN: ARCHERS, DRAWN BY JAPANESE ARTISTS 


inflicted throughout the realm, then ye that he assumed the dominant position, 
are to know that the military j)owers of the The Kokushu were originally exempt from 
Shogun are inadequate. In either case ye the rule compelling the landed nobility to 

(my successors) shall make trial of your- spend a year in Yedo and a year upon their 

selves to that end, and be not careless.'" properties alternately, their families be ng 
(One Hundred Laws : 89) obliged to remain permanently in Yedo; 

Originally the position of the Shogun but under the third Shogun the Kokushu 
compared with that of the Kokushu were in this respect treated like the smaller 
Daimiyo was little more than that of “ first princes. The only prerogative they 

among equals ; it was only by degrees possessed was, that as theoretical vassals 
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of the Mikado they were Crown officials, keep an eye upon the latter, and, apart 
and received their investiture at his hands, from this, the property of the Shogun was 
However, they could only approach the scattered throughout the country in such 
Mikado through the Shogun, who super- a manner as to enable him to visit other 
intended the confirmation of titles u|x>n districts without trouble. Strong garrisons 
the territorial lords, by the emperor. Any were kept up in Kioto and Fushimi, as also 
direct communication between the Imperial in several di tricts of the province of 
Court and the territorial lords was strictly Suruga ; all the passes leading to the 
forbidden. Even when travelling from Kwanto were provided with guards, and 
their districts to Yedo or back, they were the chief trading and commercial centres 
not allowed to pass through Kioto ; if (such as Osaka, Sakai, Nagasaki, i8 in 
they desired to visit the Imperial capital number) were in the power of the Shogun, 
or its suburbs, they were required to His officials now undertook those tours 
obtain a special permit from the Shogun, of inspection ui)on which the emissaries of 



A CASTLE PRESENTED BY TWENTY FEUDAL LORDS TO A SHOGUN OF JAPAN 
The castle of Nagoya was built in 1610 by twenty great feudal lords as a residence for lyeyasu’s son and successor, 
Hidetada. The dolphins on the roof, made of gold, are nearly nine feet high and worth £ 1 8,000. One was shipwrecked 
on returning from the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, and lay for a long time at the bottom of the China Sea. 

and even then they were not allowed to the Mikado had previously been sent every 
approach within a certain distance of the five or seven years, and in cases where the 
Emperor's palace. For a marriage between high position of the territorial lords, such 
a member of a Buke family and one of a as the Kokushu, made this kind of super- 
Kugd family, the express permission of the vision impossible, friends and presumable 
Shogun was equally necessary. To become enemies were entrusted with the task of 
a medium for the transmission of gossip keeping guard upon one another. Thus, 
upon political affairs to the Imperial Court for instance, the defence of the island of 
was to commit a crime punishable with Kyushu was entrusted to Satsuma and his 
the utmost severity. opponents, Hizen, who relieved one another 

In other respects all possible measures every year. Moreover, the whole country 
were taken to keep the territorial lords in was covered with a network of officials and 
a state of dependence. Upon the redistri- spies of the Baku-fu bureaucracy. Thus 
bution of districts friends and former foes lyeyasu and his successors made every 
were so intermingled that the former could possible effort to keep the territorial lords 
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THE COURT OF THE SHOGUN OF JAPAN AS PICTURED BY A TRAVELLER IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
This Dicture drawn nearly 250 years ago, is by a Dutch traveller of the seventeenth century, who wrote enthusiastically that Solomon in all his glory could not equal the Regent of 
Japan. The’ palace roofs were said to be decorated with gold dragons and balls, and adorned with precious stones. Here the Emperor gave audience to his subordinate princes. 
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within bounds. The system eventually 
collapsed, not so much before foreign 
attacks, as because those classes whom 
its ounder had specially designed to be 
its supporters first undermined and then 
overthrew it. The .Shogunate fell because it 
was abandoned by those who should have 
had the greatest possible interest in 
ensuring its permanence. 

If the rcgu'ation of the jiosition of the 
Emj^eror, the KugtS and the territorial 
lords had been difficult, a yet more arduous 
task confronted ihe founder of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty of Shoguns when he came to 
grapple with the settlement of questions of 
family precedence and of the succession, 
lyeyasu left five sons, the princes of 
Echizen, Kii, Owari, Mito, and the second 
son, Hidetacla, whom he had appointed 
as liis succ'essor during his lifetime, and 
inv’csted with the jiower. He arranged that 
the succession should follow the direct line 
of Hidetada’s family, and that if no heir 
should be forthcoming one should be chosen 
from the house of Kii, or that of Owari. 
These houses, and that of Hidetada, were 
(iititled Three August Families (Go-san 
ke), as being the three most 

c rce houses. At a later 

])eriod the title was also ex- 
ami les tended to include the houses of 
Kii, Owari, and Mito, though ij did not in 
this case inijily the possession of claims 
to file succession. 

On the other hand, the prince of Mito 
obtained the right of demanding or 
proclaiming in certain cases the deposition 
of a Shogun who had not perlormed the 
duties of his office, while under other 
conditions the ])osition of regent was 
reserved to the prince of Echizen. The 
prince of Mito was also the only territorial 
lord who possessed the right of direct 
communication with the eTnj)eror. Echizen 
the eldest son, and Mito, the youngest, 
were excluded from the succession ; the 
first had been originally adopted by 
Hideyoshi, and had thus ceased to belong 
to his father’s family according to Jajmnese 
ideas, while the latter had married the 
daughter of a former enemy. lyeyasu 
himself is said to have characterised his 
son the lord of Mito as a very important, 
but extremely dangerous personality, and 
to have compared him to a sharp sword, 
which is only harmless so long as it 
remains in the sheath. Two hundred and 
fifty years later the foresight of the founder , 
of this dynasty was to be confirmed ; in 


any case, the house of Mito materially 
contributed to bring about the downfall 
of the Shogunate. 

The question of the succession, already 
sufficiently difficult, became still further 
complicated by the fact that in 1715 the 
family of Hidetada became extinct in the 
direct line. The prince of Kii, who had 
« . been appointed Shogun, has- 

. third, and fourth sons with the 

Shogunate 

Shimizu, and Hitotsubashi ; he then 
arranged that these three families, to 
whom he gave the common title the I'liree 
Lords (Go-san-kio), should provide a 
successor in the event of his lirst son’s 
descendants becoming extinct in tlu' 
direct line. This regulation also proved 
ineffectual. A younger son of the house 
of Mito, Kei-ki, who had been adopted by 
a prince of Hitotsubashi, was appointed 
Shogun in i8bb ; the last of a long line*, 
his loss of the supremacy in no way 
redounded to his honour. 

lyeyasu died at his castle of Sumpu, in 
Suruga, on March 8th, ibif), and, accord- 
ing to his wish, was buried a year later in 
Nikko, a mountainous district, rieddy 
wooded and adorned with (‘very kind of 
natural beauty, about ninety milc's north 
of Yedo, where Buddhist and Shintd 
temples, erected by the holy vSh(')d(“) 
Shonin, had existed since the close of the 
eighth century. A representative of the 
.Mikado and of the Shcjgun, together with 
a great number of th(‘ Kug(% th(' territorial 
lords, and their military comrades, W(‘re 
present at the burial of the deceased, 
upon whom the Mikado conferred a special 
title of honour to mark the occasion, riie 
dead man was created “ Noble of the First 
' Gass, of the First Rank, Great Light of th(i 
East, Great Incarnation of Buddha.” After 
the death of the former abbot and the 
abdication of his successor, Go-Miznno, 
the fifth s(.)n of the Mikado was a|)})()inted 
high-priest of Nikko, in the year 
* ^h54, under the title of Rinnoji 

n *1 no-Miya. He and his succcs- 
sors, who were afterwards 
princes of the Imperial Hous(i, usually 
resided at Yedo, in the temple of Uyeno, 
and visited Nikko three times a year. 

The last of these Imperial priests, Kita 
Shirakawa no-Miya, who was afterwards 
educated in Germany, was abducted by 
the northern party during the civil war of 
1868, and set up by them as an o])position 
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Mikado, but shortly afterward yielded to 
the attacks of the victorious southerners. 
Of the successors of lyeyasu, one only, 
his grandson, lyemitsu (1623 to 1651), 
was buried at Nikko. All the other 
Shoguns 


Temples 

of 

Nikko 


were buried at Yedo, either 
within the precincts of the 
temple of Uyeno or within that 
of Shiba. The temples of 
Nikko are certainly the largest, 
the richest, and most beautiful in Japan, 
and are distinguished by the artistic 
finish of the buildings and the decorations 
of their interior, as well as by the beauty of 
the surrounding landscape. The interest 
of the spot and of its buildings is further 
increased by the numerous dedicatory pre- 
sents in and about it, brought from every 
part of Japan, and even from Holland. 

Hidetada, the first successor of lyeyasu, 
followed in his father’s footsteps, and main- 
tained the institutions introduced by him. 
lyemitsu, the grandson of the founder 
of the dynasty, 
was undoubtedly 
the most impor- 
tant of the fourteen 
Slioguns who fol- 
lowed lyeyasu. He 
laid a stronger hand 
uj)on the reins of 
government, obliged 
the great landowners 
to render a formal 
recognition of his 
undisputed su})re- 
inacy, and made 
himself and his suc- 
cessors masters of 
Jai)an. 

The visit which he 
paid to the Mikado 
in Kioto, in 1623, 
was the last paid 
by any Shogun until 
the year 1863. It- 
was under his rule, 
in 1641, that the 
Dutch and the 
Chinese were sent to 
Nagasaki, and all 
other foreigners were 
ex])elled from the 
country, while emi- 
gration and foreign travel were forbid- 
den to the Japanese. coinage and 

the weights and measures in use 
were reduced to a common standard, 



AN ANCIENT CHIEF 


the delimitation of the provincial frontiers 
was begun and completed, maps and 
plans of the districts and castles belonging 
to the territorial lords were made, the 
genealogical trees of these latter were 
drawn up, and all names obliterated 
A Last which might have aroused 
the ^^sagreeable political recollec- 
Mikado ^ h 3 .ye given rise to incon- 

venient claims. Moreover, the 
two State councils, the upper and the 
lower chambers, were reorganised. Finally, 
lyemitsu made his capita of Yedo not 
only the most beautiful but also the most 
cleanly and the best fortified city in the 
kingdom. The castle, with its triple line 
of walls and moats, was then considered 
impregnable, and even to-day rouses the 
admiration of the visitor. lyemitsu was 
also the first to employ the title of Great 
Lord (Taikiin), as the expression of his 
absolute power in his intercourse with 
other countries, such as Korea. 

Of his successors 
we need only men- 
tion Yoshimune 
(1716-1745), the last 
of the direct descen- 
dants of lyeyasu. 
He gave much 
attention to the 
i m p r o V e ni e n t of 
agriculture and 
manufactures, and 
repealed the j)ro- 
hibition of the intro- 
duction of Euroj)ean 
books, though this 
still held good of 
such as dealt with 
the Christian reli- 
gion. Of his remain- 
ing successors it need 
only be said that 
they confined their 
actions, generally 
speaking, to the 
lines already laid 
down. However, 
their ])ower of in- 
dependent action 
was comj)letcly de- 
stroyed by the 
bureaucracy, which 
took into its hands more and more of the 
administration. Government departments 
degenerated in consequence, and the fall 
of the Shogunate was the ultimate result. 
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THE MORTUARY TEMPLE OF ONE OF THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS IN SHIBA PARK. TOKIO 
This fine building is, perhaps, the most magnificent of the mortuary shrines of Shiba. The carving is marvellously rich, and the ceiling a masterpiece of Japanese 



THE EVE OF THE GREAT CHANGE 


I N his work upon the social and economic 
development of Japan, Tokiizo Fukuda 
defines the rule of the Tokugawa as a 
period in which the Government was that 
of a ]:)oliceman with unlimited powers. 
This statement, however, is true only of 
the second half of the government of the 
Shogunate, and of that only in so far as the 
administration was careful to maintain 
existing institutions and to throw obstacles 
in the way of all innovations, which the 
bureaucracy in Jai)an, as everywhere, 
considered as so many threats against 
the existence of the State. The heaviest 
oppression has never been more than a 
teinj^orary obstacle to' national develop- 
ment ; and so in Jajxin under the Sho- 
gunate, dev(^lo])ment, far from coming to 
a standstill, followed a roundabout course, 
and society advanced by devious ]Kiths 
trom the old order to the new. The most 
ol.)vious confirmation of this fact is the 
|)art j^layed by the towns, or, more 
correctly, by the mercantile 
class of tlie community. 

The vigorous rule of the first 
Shogun, and especially ot the 
third, convinced the territorial lords that 
the dynasty of the 'fokugawa was entirely 
caj)able of maintaining its supremacy, 
and that any attacks uj)on it would 
ri'coil upon the heads of their pro- 
moters. At the same time the measures 
of the Shogunate, esi)ecially those resj)ect- 
ing the hereditary rights of the great 
families, inspired the conviction that the 
cxisVmce of the territorial nobility, so lar 
from being endangered, was secured even 
more j)ermanently than before. The great 
nobles were therefore able to concentrate 
their attention upon the peaceful develop- 
ment of their districts. The ordinary 
Samurai were in a far more evil case, 
especially in the matter of their yearly 
salary of rice. Their business was war, 
and any other occupation was forbidden 
to them. As, however, their salaries were 
usually inadequate for their sup})ort, the 
consequence was that in course of time a 
large proportion of the Samurai became 


Shogunate 
and Japan's 
Progress 


First 
Towns in 
Japan 


deeply involved in debt. They were then 
obliged cither to lay aside their swords, 
renounce their ])rofessioii and ('nter some 
other, or, while retaining their swords, to 
leave the service of their overlord and 
to join the class of the Ronin, 
the masteiiess Samurai, who 
were the terror not only of 
the ])eaceful citizens, but also 
of the Government. 

As regards the j)easants, the position ot 
those s(‘ttled upon the land of tlie Shogun 
was, u]>on the whole, ju’eferable to the lot ol 
those within the districts of th(‘ territorial 
lords. Wliile the former were treated with 
kindness and consideration, the latter wen* 
without defence against the extortions of 
th(‘ officials of their prince, 'flic average 
holding of a p(‘asant was small ; the least 
quantity of land amounted to about two and 
a half acres, and was but seldom increased : 
cons(‘quently their agriculture was rather 
of the character of market gardening. 

Fukuda asserts tliat the towns had 
developed from and around the castles ol 
the territorial lords, tor the reason that 
the formation of towns in Japan dativ; 
from the ])eriod of war alter the twelfth 
century. The statement is correct only 
Irom one ))oint of view. In a state which 
liad already existed for a thousand years 
men and house's must havc^ collected in 
large', numbers at the most im])()iTant 
»|K)mts upon the several lines of communi- 
cation. 

Naturally the new territorial lords would 
choose such positions for the central points 
of their districts, and would settle and 
erect their fortified castles in them ; not 
less naturally th(^ inhabitants would gather 
_ . . - more closely round the ])ro- 

NaUona*!*^ tecting castles, and possibly 
a lona course of time two or 

Development -n ,, , 

three villages may thus have 

been united into one community. At any 
rate, the towns of early J apan n n^r attained 
any power of self-government ; they were 
not even considered as indepcnd(*nt com- 
munities, and flic period of their growth 
and prosperity begins, in almost every case, 
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JUSTICE BEFORE THE GREAT CHANGE : A LAW COURT SCENE IN OLD JAPAN 


Jit the lime following the rule of lyeyasu. 
('enturies of civil wjir l^y no in(‘ans 
favoured the increast; of nierehants and 
handicraftsmen, Jind of these lh(‘. j^ojuihitioii 
of the towns was chietly composed. I'he 
system of caste which ])revjiiled in Jjipan 
must also have liinderc'd coinmercijil de- 
velopment. 'riie warrior castc' was the first ; 
with it, if not theoretically at any rate in 
])ractice, were joined the castes of scholars, 
physicians, artists, priests, and otliers ; 
tlum came tlie farmers, then the handi- 


of the landed lords, upon whose whims 
and ideas their growth materially de 
])end(‘d, or on the denu'sne of tin* Shogun, 
who had succeed(‘d in getting ])()ssession of 
the most important trading centres- -Yi'do, 
Osakji, Kjuuigawji, Nagjisaki, Sjikjii, Hjiko- 
date, and Xigjita nejir Yokoluiinji. Heiu'c 
the Shogunate was obliged to coniront the 
task of extending tradi' jind ])rocuring tlie 
recognition of tlu^ tniders’ iinportjince. 
Iweii during th(‘ ])eriod of foreign influx 
the Shoguns laid made ev('ry effort to 


i' r a f t s m e n, 
a n d finally 
t h e m e r - 
chants. Below 
these were the 
(1 i s h onou r- 
able castes - 
iictors, 3 11 g - 
glers, dancing 
women, etc., 
and the im- 
(dean castes— 
knackers, 
tanners, exc- 
cutioners, and 
so on. 

After their 
rise the towns 
lay either on 
the demesne 
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s (*. c u r e t o 
t h e m s e 1 e s 
tlie hirgest 
])ossibli; sliJini 
of the ])rofits 
derived from 
c o m m c r - 
cial inter- 
cours(‘ with 
other lands, 
and this ob- 
j c t t h e y 
entirely 
attained 
w h e n they 
removed the 
Dutch a n d 
the Chinese 
to Nagasaki. 
At the same 





lEA-HOUSE IN YEDO IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


time cx|x)rts and imports were so regulated 
in amount that the balance ol trade might 
be as much as jwsible in favour of Japan. 

Fon'ign ware's were sold at so high a pric'c 
as to l)e within the reach of only the 
riclu'st classes, while the ex})ortation of 
anything that the country wanted, or 
seenu'd to want, was restricted or pro- 
hibited entirely. Thus in 1752 the expor- 
tation of gold, whicli had |>reviously 
been subject to 
r(‘i)eated n'stric- 
t i o n s , w a s 
e n t i re 1 y f o r - 
i)idden ; in if)<S5 
the ex))ortati()n 
of silver, which 
had been em- 
jdoyed to j^ay for 
the imports, was 
limited to 2,000 
lb., an amount . 
further reduced 
to 500 11). in 

17()0 ; in ibcS^ 
exports of cop])er jK 
were limited to m 
about one ton ; 
from 1715 on- 
ward only two 
Dutch ships were 
allowed to visit 
Japan in any one [ 

year, and from the evening meal of 
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THE EVENING MEAL OF MIDDLE-CLASS JAPANESE 


i7()o only one. Communication with the 
Chinese was limited in a similar manner. 

On the other hand, every effort was 
made to provide facilities for internal 
trade, es])ecially after the year i()()4, 
when guilds (kumi) were created in Osaka 
and Yedo, at first ten in each town, a 
number afterwards increased to twenty 
during the years 1720 to 1730. These 
were free societies, occupied with mer- 
cantile and ship- 
])ing business, 
and s('('m to have 
been chiefly 
active in ])ro- 
moting the sale 
of the manufac- 
tures })roduced 
on the demesnes 
of the territorial 
ii''’ lords. Conse- 
quently an un- 
usually severe 
blow was dealt at 
their existence in 
the middle of 
the cighteentli 
centui y, when 
the lords de- 
manded and ob- 
tained the per- 
mission to sell 
their products 
MIDDLE-CLASS JAPANESE at the great 
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ENTRANCE TO THE TOMBS OF THE SHOGUNS, IN SHIBA PARK, TOKIO 


commercial centres l)y means of their 
own m(*rchants. 

Possibly it was this regulation which 
induced the (iovernment in i(Si ^ to 
})lace the guilds upon another looting. 
They now became close corporations 
of merchants and manufacturers ; their 
number and the numbers of their members 
were dc'hnetl by law. They were not 
allowed to elect new members, but Uj)on 
the death of an individual could admit 
only hi^ blood relations, and they held 
the monopoly of the sale of that j)articular 
article with which they were concerned. 
In 1841 this arrangement was abolished, 
after many complaints had been made of 
the manner in which inices had been 
forced u]) ; but it was reintroduced in 
1851, ai)parently because the Govern- 
ment thought they could not dispense 
with the general supervision exercised by 
the guilds. 

In othci respects, during the rule of the 
Tokugawa, conditions remained practi- 
cally unaltered. Ancestor worship con- 
tinued, as did the patriarchal system, and 
the responsibility of the patriarch for 
510 


the actions of members of the family 
The law of inheritance, which gave a 
dispro])ortionately favoured ])osition to 
the eldest son, rcmiained unaltered. The 
majority of ])osts in the servi('(i of the 
Shoguns and of the territorial lords con- 
tinued to be hereditary. Custom demanded 
that a son should succeed to the profession 
or the handicraft of his father. It was 
(‘xtraordinarily diflicult to pass from one 
class to another. All these restric- 
tions must have constituted so many 
obstacles to the free development of the 
individual, and consequently to the 
progress of society. 

Soon after the Shogimate had passed to 
the Tokugawa, a certain opposition began 
to arise within this family itself to the 
policy of usurpation by which the Mikado 
had been deprived of his rights. Thin* 
movement remained for a long period 
exclusively literary, and its chief repre- 
sentatives and supporters were to be 
found among the princes of the house of 
Mito. 

The early history of this house is a 
good example of the manner in which 


JAPAN ON THE EVE OF TRANSFORMATION 


the fortunes of the landed nobility changed 
during the age preceding the definite 
jiacification of the kingdom. The territory 
afterwards included in this principality 
was governed from the tenth century by 
scions of the Taira family. It was over- 
come in 1427 by Ycdo Michifusa, who was 
the first to assume the name of Mito. 
In the year 1590 the Yedo family were 
driven out by the Satake. Yoshinobu, a 
member of the latter house, who had 
joined the side of Hideyori, was trans- 
ferred to Akita by lyeyasu in 1602. I'he 
fifth son of lyeyasu was appointed Prince 
of Mito in his stead ; when he died, upon 
the journey to Mito, the tenth son took 
up the position. He was afterward trans- 
ferred to Suruga in 1609, but became 
Prince of Kii ai)Out ten years later, and 
was then succeeded by the eleventh son, 
Yorifiisa, who was born in 1603. 

Yorifusa died in 1661, and was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Mitsnkiini. 
He invited learned men to his Court, 
among them apparently a number ot 
('hinesc who had tied to Japan before the 
Manchus, and with their help he published, 
among other works, a '' History of Great 
Japan * (Dai-nihon-shi),from JimmuTenno 
as fai as the year 1393, in 240 volumes. 



A ShdGUN OFFICIAL IN COURT DRESS 



A SHOGUN OFFICIAL IN TOWN DRESS 

This is still considered as a work of caj)ital 
importance for students of Japanese his- 
tory. He also published the “ Rcigiriiiten," 
concerning the ceremonies of the Imperial 
Court, in 510 volumes. 

These works and a large collection of 
Chinese and Japanese books, to which 
the prince continued to make additions 
until his dciitli (1700), largely contributed 
to direct the attention of scholars to early 
Japanese history; hence Mitsnkiini is 
justly considered as the founder and pro- 
moter of the movement which is usually 
characterised as a revival of the pure 
.^hinto teaching, and undoubtedly exerted 
a powerful influence in prej)aring the way 
for the restoration of the Mikados. Tlu^ 
men who were chiefly influential in their 
work in this direction were Kada (d. 1736), 
Mabushi (d. 1769), and Motoori (d. 1801). 
The latter publislied the * Kojikiden,” 
being explanations of the Kojiki, a work 
attracting the greatest attention, not only 
among scholars, but also and particularly 
among the landed nobility. The “ Great 
History” was continued by the princes of 
Mito, and printed in 1851 after a long 
period of circulation in manuscript. The 
successors of Mitsukuni, besides being 
patrons of literature, were also sound 
and economical administrators of their 
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THE BAY OF YEDO : FROM AN EARLY JAPANESE DRAWING 


the shortness of 
money and the 
need for assist- 
ance. 

The very lords 
whose ancestors 
owed their rise to 
power to the 
founder of the 
Tokugawa line 
deserted the Sho- 
gunate in its ex- 
tremity. The in- 
stitution had 
become effete ; it 
had to go, and it 
went, “ unwept, 
unhonoured and 
unsung,’' in 1868. 
With it went the 
greater part of the 
system of govern- 
ment that had 
obtained for so 


territory, so that the princes of Mito many generations in the empire of Old 
acquired a reputation as excellent rulers Japan. Max Von Brandt 


in contrast to the Shogun. In 1829 
Nariakira, the brother of his prede- 
cessor, Narinaga, became prince ; he 
was destined to play a leading 
part in the struggle against the 
Shogunate. 

The increasing poverty of the 
Samurai, the growing degeneracy 
of the Shogun’s Government, due 
to the rise of a bureaucracy, the 
rapid spread of foreign ideas and 
the concurrent diminution in the 
}X)wer of the Shogun, together with 
the more ardent desire of the terri- 
torial lords for j)artial or complete 
indej)endcnce — these influences 
found expression in the formation 
of ])arties at the Imperial Court as 
well as at the Court of the Shogun. 
The situation became even more 
strained as the repeated appearance 
of foreign vessels off the Japanese 
coasts — the first of these visitors 
being the Russian squadron off Yezo 
in 1792 — increased the fears of a 
hostile attack. 

When apprehensions of this 
nature drove the Government of 
the Shogun, in 1842, to request 
the landed nobility to take measures 
for coast defence, the only response 
was a general outcry occasioned by 
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RELIGION IN JAPAN 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 

THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


E development of Shintoism, the 
native religion of Japan, is recorded 
in the history proi)er of the country of 
which it forms an inseparable part. 
Buddhism and Christianity, having 
reached Japan from without, have 
individual histories of their own. 

Buddhism has been to Japan what 
classical antiquity and Christianity were 
to the West ; it brought with it (Thinest 
civilisation, and a better religion than the 
native ancestor-worship. 

The different accounts of the time and 
manner of its introduction are widedy dis- 
crepant. The most 
probable story is that 
in 552 A.D. a king 
of Kudara in Korea 
sent ])ictures of 
Buddhist sacred his- 
tory to the Emperor 
Kimmei (540-571), 
and that the new 
teaching fell upon 
fruitful soil. It does 
not, however, seem 
to have obtained 
a footing in the 
country entirely un- 
opposed. In con- 
sequence of the 
outbreak of an 
epidemic, under the 
Emperor Bindatsu 
(572-585), it was 
persecuted and for- 
bidden. Prince 
Shotoku, a son of 
the Empress Suiko, 
seems to have mate- 
rially influenced the 
extension of Budd- 
hism. In 587 he 
I M 


built a great temple, and encourag('d 
foundations and organisations for works 
of mercy and charity. The new doctrine 
obtained an informal official recognition 
irom the Emperor Temmu (b75-()(S()), 
who ordered the erection of a teniph' in 
('very province of the empire. 

Japan(^se Buddhism, like the Chinese 
and Korean forms, and pc'rhajYs undi'r 
their influence, was soon broken uj) into a 
number of sects (six) ; at the same lime 
the antagonism and hostility between 
Buddhism and vShintc") became strongly 
apparent. It is remarkable that the 
emperors generally 
accej)ted the new 
tc'aching, though it 
threatened from the 
outset to discredit 
th(‘ir own divine 
origin. Thus on 
both sides the desire 
may well have 
arisi'ii to in('orj)orate 
the n('w belief with 
the old. In 794 the 
lunperor Kwammu 
changed his ])lace 
of nisidcaice from 
Nara to the modern 
Ki(")to ; at the same 
time the Ja})anesc 
Jhiddhists began 
their journey to 
China, in order to 
seek infoi mat ion and 
enlightenment at the 
sources of the doc- 
trine, which for 
Japan at least was 
new. Dengid Daishi 
went to China, and 
on his return in 798 
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PRINCE SHOTOKU, PATRON OF BUDDHISM 
The prince is here seen in a native drawing. The first royal 
patron of Buddhism in Japan, he materially influenced the 
extension of the new faitp, and in Hfi? A.D. built the oldest 
Buddhist temple still existing in Japan, shown on page 514. 



A NATIVE PICTURE OF THE OLDEST EXISTING BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN JAPAN 
temple of Horyu, founded in 587 by Prince Shotoku, first royal patron of Buddhism in Japan, and completed in 607 A.D. 


founded tlie Tendai sect, and the 
monastery Enriaku-ji on Mount Hie as 
its headquarters. 

A yet more important influence upon the 
develo]:)mcnt of religion and of scientific 
life and thought was exercised by 
K6b6 Daishi (774-834) ; he is also said 
to have visited China, and upon his return 
in 816 to have founded the 
Inventor^ Shingoii sect. On the Koya 

A I Mount he founded the monas- 

^ ^ ^ tery of Kongofuji, which be- 
came, with the sui)port of the Emperor 
Saga, the central point, in many respects, 
of Japanese Buddhism. Kobo Daishi, who 
was known in life as Kukai, invented the 
Japanese alphabet, the I-ro-ha, consisting, 
of forty-seven signs, and also the first 
Japanese writing, the Katakana: hitherto 
only the Chinese characters had been 
known, and these continued in use for the 
writing of works of a scientific character. 

But the greatest achievement of Kobo 
Daishi was his effort, which attained a 
great measure of success, to make a fusion 
of Buddhism and Shint5. The old divinities 
were received into the J apanese heaven and 
explained as incarnations of Buddha ; 
while the demi-god heroes and warriors 
received general, or, at any rate, local, 
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worship as “ gongen.” Thus he gave a 
Jaj)anese colouring to Buddhism. To him 
it is undoubtedly due that the emperors 
gave their unconditional adherence to the 
foreign doctrine, which had now become 
national. During several centuries after 
his age most of the emj)erors resigned after 
a short rule, shaved their heads, and 
ended their lives as Buddhist monks. To 
him also is to be ascribed the introduction 
of cremation; in several ceises even the 
emperors accepted this custom. 

During the struggles between the rival 
families of Taira and Minamoto the pres- 
tige and power of the Buddhist priesthood 
steadily increased. With Yoritomo's vic- 
tory over his rival in 1186, and the removal 
of the capital of the Shogun to Kamakura, 
near the modern Yokohama, 
Brilliant begins the most brilliant age of 
n Japanese Buddhism, as regards 

Buddhism number of its sects, their 

power, and their political influence. 
[The Shoguns were originally military 
commanders, four in number, ruling the 
four military districts into which the 
empire was divided. But in 1192 the title 
was given to a supreme military chief ; and 
from that date to 1868 there was an almost 
unbroken succession of Shoguns, whose 




BIRTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


importance will be seen in the later 
course of the narrative.] In 1191 Yeizai 
founded the Ruizai sect ; and Shinran, in 
1220, founded tbe Shin sect, the Nationalist 
Party cf Japanese Buddhism. Shinran 
allowed the priests of his sect 

Parr*'©/*' marry ; and 

in order to break down the 
^ barriers between priests and 

people, removed the temples to the towns 
from the mountains and desert places 
where they had previously been erected. 

Contrary to the usage of other sects, the 
writings of the Shin sect arc in Japanese 
characters. The sect is known by the names 
of Ikko (the first word of their most import- 
ant work, the Book of Everlasting Life) and 
Mon to (Servant of the Gate, referring 
to the unity of their organisation). They 
are spoken of, and with much reason, as the 
Protestants of Japan. They refuse to con- 
sider as obligatory not only celibacy and 
abstinence from certain meats, as we have 
already observed, but also the practices of 
penance and ascetic living, ])ilgrimages, 
and the monastic life. They teach that 
men are justified by faith in Buddha. 
Among them the priesthood is hereditary. 
In 1227 the Jodo sect was founded by 


Dagiu, and in 1261 Nichiren founded 
the sect which has been called after him, 
which may be considered as a counterpoise 
to the Shin sect, and perhaps owes its origin 
to a feeling that some such opposition was 
required. Like its founder, who escaped 
the death sentence pronounced upon him 
by the Regent Hdjo Tokiyori, owing to 
the miraculous splintering of the sword 
upon his neck, this sect was invariably 
characterised by intolerance and fanati- 
cism, and therefore played a leading part 
in the struggle against the Christians. One 
of its members was Kato Kiyomasa, that 
persecutor of the Christians who is a 
notorious figure in the Jesuit reports at 
the outset of the seventeenth century ; and 
its motto was to be seen on the standards 
of many a general— “ Honour to the book 
. ' of the law that bringeth re- 

* demption ” — adopted in place 

the Great 

'*** * Holy Buddha.” In 1288 the 
last of the great sects, Ji. (Seasons of 
the Year), was founded by jippen. 

During the civil wars which devasL’'- 
the country between 1332 
priests kept alive the ^ \ • 

and literature ; \ 
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F THE LARGEST OF JAPANS 07,000 TEMPLES IN THE EARLY DAYS OF BUDDHISM 
'his temple is drawn after a Japanese painting:, and that above after an old Japanese engraving. 



HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


definite part in the political struggles of 
the time, and many an abbot, in full 
armour, charged into the fray at the head 
of his monks and vassals. Hence it was 
only to be expected that Ota Nobunaga, 
the first important personality who made 
R— his object to restore peace 
Powerof . throughout the 

Monasteries country and to secure obedience 
to the emperors will (though 
this redounded also to his own advantage), 
should have turned upon the monasteries. 

In 1571 the worst of these spiritual 
strongholds, the monastery of the Shingon 
sect on the Hieizan, was destroyed by his 
orders and all its inhabitants slain. Some 
years later the same fate befell the great 
temple of Hongwanji of the Shin sect in 
Osaka. The priests of this latter had har- 
boured robbers and also political oj)])o- 
nents of Nobunaga. After 
weeks of fighting, three for- 
tresses were captured out of 
the five which composed the 
monastery. Two thousand of 
the garrison are said to have 
fallen during the siege, and 
upon the entrance of the 
Mikado the survivors were 
permitted to depart. The 
Buddhist priesthood, however, 
never recovered from these 
two blows ; and even though 
it was found necessary at a 
later period to break down 
one or another of the strong- 
holds of political Buddhism, 

Nobunaga had already ])er- 
formed the hardest part of the 
task. 

The Jodo sect was the most 
important under the Tokugawa 
rule. It is noteworthy that 
the Shoguns of this dynasty 
showed special favour to this 
sect, which certainly was less 
cultured than any other. Its 
priests followed the chief rules 
of Indian Buddhism, and taught 
that the welfare of the soul de- 
pended rather upon prayers, 
and upon the strict perform- 
ance of external ceremonies 
and pious precepts, than upon 
moral purity and perfection. 

The Shogunate was therefore 
able to entrust to this low 
type of sect the religious 
guidance of the people with- 
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out fear of any attempt to exercise an 
influence in opposition to its own plans. 
The Jodo priests also provided the services 
in the burial grounds of the Shdguns at 
Shiba and Nikko. 

The Temple of Zdjoji, situated in Shiba, 
which was burnt down in 1574, ^^so be- 
longed to them. The Buddhism which 
had become the State re- 
ligion, at any rate of the 
Shogun bureaucracy, declined 
greatly in the later years 
of the Shogunate, ‘ as did all other 
branches of the public service. It failed 
completely in the 'final struggle of the 
Shogunate against the Mikado. After 
the Shogun himself had given up the 
contest, the adherents of the Shogunate 
made an attempt to set up an opposition 
Mikado in the person of Rinnoji-no Miya, 


Decline of 

State 

Religion 



MIRACULOUS DELIVERANCE 


NICHIREN 


The great saint, Nichiren, who founded the sect named after him, was 
believed by his devotees to have been delivered from the Executioner 
of the Hdjd by the miraculous splintering of the sword upon his neck. 



BIRTH AND GROWTH OF BUDDHISM/" 



SERVICE IN A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN MODERN 

an imj'X'rial ])rince and high-pricst of 
the Tendai sect, with a residence in 
the Temple of Toyeisan at Uyeno. This 
proceeding had, however, nothing to 
do with Buddliism as such ; it was 
little more than an historical recollection 
of the reasons which had induced the 

Priests as Tokugawai 

T' I dynasty to find an instrument 

* loi' against the Mikado m 

Shog«„.te 

the Emperor Kwammu had joined u])on 
its foundation by a prince of the blood 
royal. 

After the fall of the Tokugawa dynasty, 
the victors began to display violent 
animosity against Buddhism which re- 
sulted in persecution. This was the more 
natural as the literary activity of the 
Shintoists, and authors who gave them- 
selves out to be Shintoists, materially 
contributed, from the eighteenth century 
onward, to bring about the downfall of 


the Shogunate in 1868. The Mikado 
then issued a decree making a sharp 
I distinction between the Buddhist 
and Shinto forms of worship. 
Buddhist priests who had hitherto 
been allowed to j)crform Shinto 
ceremonies were now prohibited 
from doing so, and all temples in 
which the two creeds had been 
united were assigned to Shinto. 

At the same time a special 
ministerial department (the Shin- 
gaikwan) for the support of Shinto 
worship was created, the object of 
which was to spread Shinto doc- 
trines by means of missionaries 
educated for the purjiose. In 1870 
a new decree appeared forming 
these missionaries into a kind of 
political corporation, to which also 
])refccts and other administrative 
officials might belong. In 1871 
relations between Buddhism and 
the Government were (‘ntirely 
broken off. The Buddhist sanctuary 
in the palace was closed, the Bud- 
dhist festival of the Emperor 
abolished, and the statue of 
Buddha removed from the j)alace. 
I'he titles of honour given to the 
temples were annulled and their 
landed property was sequestrated. 
In 1872 the Government deprived 
the priests of their clerical titles 
'OKio dignities and ordered them to 

resume their family name's. 

At the same time the prohibitions 
against marriage and the eating of meat 
were removed, all temjdes without priests 
and congregations were sequestrated, and 
the ])riests were forbidden to a])])eal to 
the charity of their believe'.rs. The im- 
j)ortance of these rules can l)e easily 
understood if it be remembered that in 
1872, in a po])ulation of rather 

en»P o more than 3po(;o.ooo, there 

R^^i^iK**** 72,000 Buddhist priests 

^ and 9,621 nuns, to whom must 

be added about 126,400 novices, students, 
and priests’ families belonging to the Shin 
sect, and that the number of temples in 
the possession of the .seven chiet sects 
amounted to more than 67.000. 

These efforts of the Government to 

suppress Buddhism and to revive Shinto 
remained fruitless, as was bound to be 
the case, for the Shinto doctrine contains 
none of those elements which are essential 
to successful religious propaganda. The 
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THE DENSE CROWD OF WORSHIPPERS AT A BUDDHIST TEMPLE JN OLD TOKIO 
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Shingaikwan was consequently 
dissolved, and religious affairs 
submitted to the ordinary 
ministerial department of 
public worship, which now 
laid three injunctions upon 
the State missionaries: they 
were to preach the fear of 
the gods and the love of the 
fatherland ; to explain the 
aws of Nature and sound 
morals ; to serve the Emperor 
and to obey his orders. 

At the same time the Govern- 
ment appointed for ev(‘ry 
Buddhist and Shinto sect a 
chief of these official mis- 
sionaries, and allowed the 
members of all Buddhist sects 
to ])reach when and where 
they would, provided that they 
taught nothing o|)pose(l to the 
three injunctions above men- 
tioned. 

As these measures did not 
produce the desired result, 
the (lovernment abolished the 
official missionaries in icStSq, 
and left the settlement of tl e 
missionary question to tlu' 
heads of the different s(‘('ts 
whom it was to aj)poiut. 
Finally, in T88q, the new con- 
stitution nxognised religions 
toleration as a cardinal ])oint. 
Pro]:)osals for a law to settle 
the questions coiK'erning the 
Buddhist, Shinto, and Christian 
sects were rejected by the first 
chamber in i8c)q. 

The most obvious conse- 
quence of the Government’s 
interference in religious ques- 
tions and of the discourage- 
ment of the Buddhists may 
be said to consist in the 
fact that, with the exception of 
the Shin sect, which seems to 
have gained new strength in 
the struggle for existence, all 
the Buddhist sects have suffered 
financially to a greater or less 
extent, while their religion has 
emerged from the period of 
trial with advantage rather 
than loss. 



BUDDHIST PRIESTS AT PRAYER 



A REMARKABLE ARRAY OF BUDDHIST IMAGES 


In the Temple of Seikenji, at Okltsii, arc three hundied 
ancient stone imagoes of the Rakaii, the “ holy men " of 
Buddhism, presenting an extraordinarily impressive spectacle. 



ENTRANCE TO A BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT NAGASAKI 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


I T was at the close of the gloomy Ashi- 
kaga period that Europeans first came 
into contact with the Japanese. The actual 
date, which lies between 1530 and 1545, 
has not been established, and the names 
of the first Europeans to visit the country 
are equally doubtful. The date usually 
adopted is 1543. If the Portuguese 
Fernando Mendez Pinto observed any 
chronological sequence in the narrative of 
his adventures — though he is known as the 
“ father of lies ” his story is none the less 
deserving of serious historical examina- 
tion — he at any rate can no longer claim 
the honour of being one of the first three 
foreigners to enter Japan. In any case, 
these early visitors, whatever their names 
may have been, belonged to that class of 
adventurers who then harassed the seas 
and coasts of Eastern Asia, working either 
on their own account or in the 
Francis company of Chinese freebooters. 

. Shortly after the discovery of 

tn apan Japan, and the announcement 
of a good opening for trade existing in 
that country, a mucli stronger influx of 
foreigners took place. 

The trade was followed by the mis- 
sionary. In 1549 Francis Xavier arrived 
at Kagoshima ; there he met with a 
hostile reception, as the Prince (or 
“ King,” as he is termed in the chronicles) 
of Satsuma was enraged at the fact 
that the Portuguese ships had failed 
to appear off his coasts during the 
previous year; 

Xavier therefore pro- 
ceeded to Nagato 
and Bungo, and 
thence to Kioto, 
where he met with 
equally little success 
on account of the 
prevailing disturb- 
ances. In 1551, he left 
with the intention of 
returning to India to 
enlist missionaries 



the new field was not long without 
labourers . As early as 1564 seven churches 
and chapels existed in the suburbs of 
Kioto, and a number of smaller Christian 
communities was established in the south- 
. west of J apan, especially in the 

Embassy^ island of Kyushu. In 1581 there 
to Rome churches 

in Japan, and the number of 
native Christians had risen to 150,000. The 
conversion of the population continued 
peacefully until the death of the Shogun 
Nobunaga jn the following year; he had 
openly favoured the Christians, possibly 
because he hoped to find in them a counter- 
influence to the Buddhist priesthood, which 
was hostile to himself. In the year 1583 
the Christian princes of Bungo, Arima, 
and Omura, in the island of Kyushu, sent 
an embassy, consisting of four nobles, to 
declare their subjection to Rome. The 
ambassadors were received by Pope 
Sixtus V. and King Philip 11 . of Spain, 
and returned to Japan in 1591, bringing 
seventeen Jesuit missionaries with them. 

However, in the year 1587 the first 
clouds began to gather above the heads of 
the foreign missionaries ; a decree of 
banishment was issued against them, 
probably inspired by the desire of the 
Prime Minister, Hideyoshi, to secure 
the support of the Buddhists in his 
struggle for the supremacy of the 
country. The Jesuits, who in the Far 
Ea>t have always understood how to avert 
the dangers that 
threatened them and 
their work, by an 
outward show of 
submission, closed 
their churches and 
ceased their public 
preaching ; the pro- 
cess of conversion, 
however, continued 
without interruption 
or disturbance, and 
was attended w th 
that 


success 


FIRST ENGLISH MISSIONARY AND FIRST 
r • • T BISHOP IN JAPAN , 

lor service in Japan, yjjg George Ensor (left) was the first missionary SBCh 
but died during the sent ^ the Church Missionary Society to Japan, in 1868 ; dUHng the three years 

TT ° the Rev. Arthur W. Poole (right) was first Bishop xi,:,, 

voyage. However, ©f the Church of England in japan, appointed in 1883 . SUCCecding this edict 
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KAGOSHIMA. WHERE THE FIRST EUROPEANS LANDED IN JAPAN, AND FRANCIS XAVIER ATTEMPTED TO INTRODUCE CHRISTIANITY 
This is a seventeenth century picture of the city in which Francis Xavier, the great apostle of the Jesuits and associate of Ignatius Loyola, landed in 1549 on his mission to carry Chri: 
tianity to the island empire. It was here that the Portuguese, the first Europeans to enter Japan, are said to have landed in 1 543. The beacon was erected by the Ponhiguese at that tini« 
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30,000 Japanese were baptised. TheTaiko 
Sama Hideyoshi seemed at first to be 
satisfied with this formal submission to 
his will ; he may also have feared that 
the exercise of greater severity would result 
in the loss of the advantage which accrued 
to him from foreign trade, or would 
induce the Christian princes of Kyushu to 
abandon his cause. But further measures 
were necessitated by the appearance of the 
Spanish mendicant friars, who came over 
in great numbers from the Philippines and 
defied his orders by preaching and wearing 
their priestly robes in public. The decree 
of banishment was revived ; some churches 
and the houses belonging to the mission- 
aries were destroyed, and, finally, in 150b* 
six Franciscan monks, three Jesuits, and 
seventeen Japanese Christians were cruci- 
fied at Nagasaki. 

Even now, liowever, the prudent behav- 
iour of the Jesuits seemed to have obviated 
any immediate danger. Upon the death of 
the Taiko Sama, lyeyasu, the most powerful 
of the leaders who were struggling for the 
supremacy, seemed inclined to favour the 
missionaries ; he even attempted to use 
. the Spanish monks as a means 

yeyas« initiating commercial rela- 

D A A tions between the Philippines 
and his own domain of the 
K wan to (the district near Yedo). Soon, 
however, he found himself obliged to 
oppose the foreign miss onaries and the 
native Christians. 

For this change of policy the latter 
had only themselves to blame. The Spanish 
mendicant friars continued to defy the 
orders of the Government and to inspire 
their converts with a refractory spirit ; 
and the insubordination displayed by the 
native Christians in many })laces occa- 
serious forebodings in the Govern- 
Qf the period when the work 
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was driven forth from house and home, no 
matter what his position. The victor of 
the Taiko Sama and lyeyasu over the 
south, where their chief opponents were 
settled, was followed by a redistribution of 
the principalities among new rulers. The 
heathen princes then began to persecute 
their Christian subjects, as their prede- 
„ . . cessors had persecuted the 

oAhr**"* heathen. At this moment, a 

„ .. refractory spirit of resistance 

Persecution -r 1 j i. a . 

was manifested by the peasant 

population — a spir.t unprecedented among 
the peasant c ass of Japan. A natural 
result was the issue of further edicts 
against missionaries and Christians, and, 
in short, against all foreigners. 

In the year ibo6 Christianity was pro- 
hibited, and was declared in 1613 to be a 
danger to ■ the constitution, perhaps in 
consequence of a conspiracy though to 
have been discovered in ibii in the gold- 
mines of the island of Sado, where thou- 
sands of nat ve Christians had been trans- 
ported to undergo convict labour. It was 
resolved to destroy all the churches and 
expel all the missionaries, and the decision 
was carried into effect. In the year 1614 
twenty- two Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Augustine monks, 117 Jesuits, and several 
hundred Japanese priests and catechists 
were forcib y placed on board three junks 
and sent out of the country, so that 
the 600,000 native Christians of Jajian 
(2,000,000 according to Japanese his- 
torians) were thus at one blow deprived 
of their spiritual pastors. The r position 
became even more serious after the battle 
of Sekigahara, when lyeyasu defeated 
Hideyori, the son of the Taiko Sama, as 
in that battle the Christian princes were 
on the losing side. 

The main reason which drove the 
Japanese Government to severer measures 
is to be found in the continual attempts 
of foreign priests to return to the country 
^ stealth. Hidetada, the son of lyeyasu, 
who had succeeded him in 
1616 (or 1615), issued a 
decree in 1617 that all foreign 
“ in should 
lich they 
ipon one 
/car 1617 • 
rado and 
apanese were pro- 
ir country, and in 
the exception of 
were sentenced to 
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THE ISLAND PRISON OF THE DUTCH IN JAPAN FOR TWO HUNDRED YEARS 
On this island of Desliima, at Nagasaki, the Dutch traders were cooped up from 1650 to 1850. The^ were 
the only Europeans allowed to visit the Japanese during that period, and were- subject to great restrictions. 
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exp'jlsion, though the latter edict was not 
fully carried out until fifteen years later. 
Meanwhile the persecution against the 
native Christians continued. Thousands 
were crucified, burnt, drowned, or other- 
wise martyred, but, as was to appear more 
than two hundred years later, Christianity 
was never entirely stamped out in Japan. 

In December, a revolt 

Ron broke out in Kyushu, which, 

® though but indirectly connected 

o ar yrs Christian movement, 

resulted in a renewal of the persecution 
with increased severity. The revolt began 
with a rising of the ])easants of Arima, 
who had been driven to despair by the 
rej)eated iin]:)osition of fresh taxation and 
by other ()i)pressive measures ; they were 
soon joined by all the Christians who 
rema'ned n the neighbourhood. Accord- 
ing to the Dutch narratives written at the 
time, the rebels wore linen clothes, shaved 
their heads, and destroyed the heathen 
temples, and had chosen “ Santi Dago ** 
(Spanish and Portuguese for St. Jago) as 
their war-cry. 

After a vain attempt to storm the 
('astle of the Daiiniyo, or Prince, of Ama- 
kusa, they establislied themselves in tlie 
])eninsula of Sliimabara, and there 
offered a heroic defence, both against tlu^ 
lorces of tlieir overlords, the t)rinces of 
Arima and Amakusa, and against the 
troops of the (iovernment, until they 
succumbed to superior numbers, after a 
desperate struggle, on April i()th and 
T7th, if)j8. Seventeen thousand heads 
are said to have been exposed as tokens 
of victory, and probably very few esca])ed 
of the 35,000 men who are said to have 
taken ]xirt in the revolt. On April 25th, 
the (overseers of the Portuguese 
“ factories ” were imj)risoned, as they were 
considered to blame for the revolt. On 
yvugust 22nd, the PorUiguese galleons were 
forbidden to approach Ja])an under j)ain 
of death for all on board, and on September 
2nd the last Portuguese were 
banished from the country, 
„ . and took with them their over- 

seers, who had remained m im- 
prisonment up to that time. On May 
nth, 1641, the Dutch, the only Europeans 
remaining in Japan, were ordered to 
remove their settlement to Nagasaki, 
whither fhe Chinese were also sent. Thus 
the first period of contact between Jajian 
and European Christianity came to an ^ 
md ; it had lasted for nearly a century. 


Banishment 
of the 


The conditions of Japanese life during 
the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first fifteen years of the seventeenth 
century are the best explanation of the 
rapidity with which tlu'. pioneers of 
Western religion and trade succeeded in 
gaining a footing in the country. The 
land was torn by dissension and war, 
which had utterly destroyed the economic 
jirosperity of the middle and low(‘r classes 
of the ])opulation. From the two native 
religions no consolation could be derived. 
Shint(3 had b(‘come a mere mythology, 
and, in any case, had never taken a hokl 
on the sympathies t)f the ])eo|)le ; Ihiddh- 
ism had lost its vitality, and had rej)laced 
it by the doctrine that prayer and priests 
alone could juovide help and salvation 
from the dangers which threatened the 
soul in its wanderings after death. 

Moreovi'r, the priests wiae far too busily 
concerned with the political (|n(\slions of the 
(lay to bestow attention aiul symj)athy on 
the sufferings of the lower classes, hence 
the Christian missionaries found numcM'ous 
converts from the very outset ; to the 
poor and miserable they |)romis(‘d immedi- 
. ately uikhi their dt'atli the joys 
Romanism paradis(‘ of which the 

p Buddhists (mly held emt a pro- 

rogress lifter long trials and vicis- 

situdes. By the sj)l('ndour of its sia vices, 
by its numerous and mystic ceremonies, 
in which the ('onvi‘rt('d were themselv(‘< 
allowed to take a part, Roman ('atholii'. 
('hristianity (U'feated its adversari(\s on 
th(‘ir own ground. 

A material reason for th(‘ first success 
was also the fact that the introduction 
of Christianity was (‘ntrusted to the 
J(‘suits ; the immclii'ant orders are largcdy 
to blame for the ultimate collapse of tlu! 
'work of conversion. Pojk; Gregory XIII., 
in a Bull of January 2(Sth, 1585, gave th(‘ 
Jesuits the exclusive right of sending out 
missionaries to Jajxin. On December 12th, 
iboo, Cl(*m(‘nt VI 11. extended this p(^r- 
mission to include the mendicant orders, 
upon the conditi(3n that they should take 
shi}) in Portugal and go to Jaj)an by 
way of Goa. On June nth, 1608, Pope 
Paul V. amended this permission so as 
to include friars going by way of tlu' 
Philip})ines. Innmst cases, the members 
of the mendicant orders had not wait(;d for 
the Pope to grant them the permission 
which they h^d recpiested ; they went to 
Japan without it, although by so doing 
they incurred the major excommunication. 
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TAPANIN contact with the WEST: A RECEPTION OF DUTCH OUTSIDE THE CAPITAL AS PICTURED BY A TRAVELLER IN 1657 
^ This quaint representation of a scene in the history of Old Japan is reproduced from a contemporary Dutch print 



THE RISE OF CHR1ST:ANITY IN JAPApf 


This proceeding gave rise to unseemly 
quarrels among the missionaries them- 
selves, and further contributed to under- 
mine their prest ge in the eyes of unfriendly 
Japanese. Moreover, the procedure of 
the mendicant orders during their work 
of conversion in Japan differed greatly 
from that followed by the Jesuits. The 
latter did their best to accommodate 
themse'ves to- the views, wishes, and 
orders of the J apanese authorities, whereas 
the Franciscans, Dominicans and Augus- 
tines continually defied the authorities, 
and declined to make any such sacrifice 
of the external or the non-essential as 
might have enabled them to attain theur 
object. 

At the same ])eriod politica dissensions 
broke out between the Portuguese and 
the Spaniards, which were rather increased 
than lessened by the union of the two 
kingdoms (1580). Since the date of the 
first entry of the Portuguese into Japan 
the power of Portugal and the prestige 
of her emissaries had steadily declined ; 
the revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, the 
wirs between Jtngland and Holland, and 
. the dowrPall of the Spanish 

.l» I””'- 


Foreigner 


Philip III., enibled the 


Japanese authorities to at- 
tempt during the seventeenth century 
what they would not have dared in the 
sixteenth. Moreovan*, the behaviour of 
the foreign merchants and mariners was 
not calculated to arouse the rcs[)ect oi the 
good-will of the Ja})anese. 

The foreign trade certainly l)rought a 
great increase of wealth to the j)!' nces 
of the country, but this again was a 
continual source of jealousy and of 
friction between them, as each was 
anxious to secure the lion’s share for him- 
self, and to use it for the ])urpose of gain- 
ing some advantage over his neighbours. 
After a strong central government, the 
Shogunate of lyeyasu, had been set uj), it 
naturally attempted to secure control of 
the trade, and to exclude those who 
had previously been its rivals and were 
now its subjects. The different nation- 
alities who traded with Japan — the 
Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, and 
Englisli — damaged their reputation by 
continually accusing and slandering one 
another to the Japanese, and by lodging 
complaints with them concerning goods 
and sh ps of which they had deprived one 
another. The continual quarrels betweea 


the foreigners in Japan, and the con- 
descension with which they treated the 
natives, arc' sufficient explanation of the 
dislike which the proud Japanese con- 
ceived for them in the course of a few 
years. 

An additional and a justifiable reason 
for dissatisfaction was the slave trade 
_ . carried on by all the foreigners 

oTluveT particularly by 

. . ^ the Portuguese. Civil war, the 

into Japan against Korea, and 

the growing poverty of the lower classes 
had brought so many slaves into the 
market that, as Bisho}) Cerqueira relates, 
even the Malay and negro servants of 
the Portuguese tradc'rs were able to buy 
Japanese or Korean slaves upon their 
own account, with the object of selling 
them afterwards at Macao. Both the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities at Macao 
(Bisho]) Cenjueira in I5()8 and his pre- 
decessors) had made vain attcmj)ts to 
suppress this trade in human Iksh, which 
was undoubtedly the strongest ground 
of c'omplaint })ossessed by the Ja])anese ; 
in ibqi the (jovcn ninent of Ja})an forbade 
the cxj.)ort of hired or bought nativ(;s 
without special permission, and j)rohibit(?d 
it altogether at a later period under the 
se ve res t j )e n al t i es . 

The unprecedented enthusiasm of the 
Japanese cem verts became a serious anxiety 
to the rulcM's of the? ('ountry, and inclined 
them to sus|)ect some })olitical object 
behind the religious zeal of the missionaries ; 
hence their determination to j)ut an end 
to foreign intercourse by the destruction 
of Christianity was received with approval 
by the whole of the country. Moreover, 
the Government had taken s])ecial care to 
lower the j^restige of the foreigners in the 
^ eyes of the population, and to de])rivc 
them of their inlluence by a series of regu- 
lations extending over a number of years. 

In 1635 the Portuguese were forbidden 
to walk under an umbndla carried by a 
Japanese servant, or to give 
f alms beyond a minimum sum. 

Z ^ K At the same time they were 
yrannies shoes 

upon entering the council chamber ; and in 
that year all of them except the overseers 
were forbidden to carry arms, and were 
obliged to dismiss their old servants and 
to take new ones. The Dutch were for- 
bidden to employ Japanese servants for 
the future, except within their houses. In 
1638 a Dutch ship-captain was beheaded^ 
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A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND HIS FAMILY 
Since the establishment of religious freedom in Japan, Christianity has made notable progress, which figures can only 
faintly suggest. There are said to be 150,000 Japanese converts to Christianity. The Protestant, Greek, and Catholic 
Churches have altogether nearly fifteen hundred licensed preachers, with nearly twelve hundred “ stations," and there 
are four dioceses of the Anglican Church under the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a staff of about seventy clergy* 

THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN JAPAN 



THE R15E OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPA"N 


In 1630 nil ]n])anose wonion 
with Dutch or Kn^lish were l)aiiishod, 
and Japanese women were forbidden to 
contract inarriag('s with the Dutch. In 
i()4() a steward was executed for adultery 
with a lajxuiesc woman. Two white 
ial)l)its found on a Dutc'h ship called the 
(iracht did not a]>jH'ar u])on the list 
of living animals which had to 
A ainst pn>vidcd, and the captain 

gams conse{iiU'ntlv d('])rived of 

hi.s„lli(T. Th.‘ Duldi lartom-s 
in Tfirado W('r(‘ s(‘arched for ecck'siastical 
arli('les, and thi‘ Dutch wane onlered to 
pull down all buildings which bore a date 
upon their walls. The deen'e ran : “ His 
ImpcM'ial Majesty [that is, the Shogun, 
who had no right to any such ('xalted 
title] has ndiable information that you 
are (dirist ians, ('\’en as the I^irtuguese. 
^h)U celebrate Sunday, you write the dat(‘ 
Anno Domini ’ on the roofs and gables 
ol your houses, you have th(‘ d'en ('om- 
maiidnuMits, the Lord’s Prayer, the ('reed, 
llu' ('uj) and the Dr(‘aking of Bread, the 
l)ibl(‘, the TestanuMit, Moses and the 
Proplu'ts, and th(' Aposll(‘s in short, 
('V(‘rything. 'I’lu' main |)oints of nstun- 
blancc' are tluav, and tlu‘ difUuences 
betweem you schmu to us iusigniiicant. 
d'hat you were ('hristiaus W(' lia\e known 
long sinc(‘, bul wv thought that yours 
was another (.'hrist. 'riu'relore* his Majesty 
gives \'e)U to know thre)Ugh me*,” eue'. 

In ib4r the decree was issued that the 
Dutch were ne) le)nge‘r te) iutea' thedr eleael, 
but to bury tlu'iii at sea lour or live miles 
away freiiu tlu‘ coast, d'his derree was 
(‘\(M'ute‘d le)r the‘ iiist time* e)n August je^h. 

be'eaiuse a ( hristian ceirjse* is not worthy 
ot burial in the* e-arth.” In the next 
ye*ar the Dutch ceme*tery in Jlirado was 
de*stre)ye*d. 'riie* Dutedi and ('hinese we*i;e 
inek’erl allowe'd to re*maiu at Nagasaki ; 
but this jH‘rmissie)n was giv'e*ii because 
tilery we*re the* sole* me‘dium lor tlie im- 
pe)rtatie)n of ce*rtaiu iu*ce‘ssary geiods, and 

. . had ab.e) made* tliemse-lves use*- 

Christnans 


Not Worthy 
of Burial 


fill by pi'ocifling timely in- 
formation of the^ sedieuK's that 


othe*!' Powers might conceict 
against japan. In other re*spccts the 
me*mbcrs of both nations were; treatejfl 
little bette*!' than ])risone*rs. 

When Jaiian was reoiiened to foreign 
trade during the* years 1M54 to the 

Koman ( atliolic missionaries, who once 
again hael jolloweel in the wake* of the 
trader, lound re*mnants of a (.'hristian 


community existing near Nagasaki in the 
village of I'rakami, theiugh it was theiught 
that Christianity had long been elestroyed 
by cruel and ce^ntinued pe'esecutiem. The 
attention of the* Japanese (lovernment 
was elrawn to this case* by the' imjiruele'nt 
actiem e)f the missie)narie*s. In the ve*ar lSl'7, 
.seve*nty-eight of these native Christians 
we*ri* im})risoii(*el, anel an atte*mpt was maele* 
to induce them, by thre‘ats, to abjure* the*ir 
faith. Owing te) the* e*fforts eif fe)re*igu repre*- 
sentatiws, e*spe*ciariy tlieise* eif the* h're*ne'h 
Ministe*!', M. Re)edie*s, the* prisoni*rs we*re se*t 
lie*e* e)n the unel(*rslanding that j)re)se*lyt- 
ising weiulel e'ease* e)utsiele* the se*ttle'iue*nt. 

Harelly, howeve*!*, hael the* ^likado re- 
turneel to pe)wer unele'r the ree'einstit ute-el 
(ie)ve*rnme*nt e)f iS()8 than the* })e'rse*cutie)n 
e)f tlie'se* pe*e)j)le anei e)f the'ir i'e)-re*ligionists 
was resume'd, and the })i eihibitious against 
this “ evil ('hristian se'ed ” we*re! again 
enfe)re'e'el. Meii'e* than lour thousand native* 
Christians we're* iiu})risoneel, and, ne)t- 
withstaneling all the* elfoits e)f the* loie'igri 
re))rese‘ntati\-e's, we're* se*ul in small bodies 
te) harel labour uj)on the* e'sta(e*s e)l elilfe*re*nl 
territeirial prine'e's. II was ued until 1873, 

- . that it be*e'ame' ]>ossible* to |)ro- 

“‘‘“f g'y* euro Ih.ir HI, oration, and tl.o 
re'moval eil the preilubitieins 
issued against ( liristianity. 
From that date* missionarie's ha\’e* be*(*n 
alle)wed a Iito hanel within those* limits of 
resideiK'e* impose'd, until August , i8()(), upein 
all loreigne*i*s. d heediie*! obstae le*, lie)we*ve*r, 
,0 their e'fleirts is the stre)ngly-ele*ve*le)j)e*d 
national le'e*ling e)t the* Jajiaue'se* ; be*side*s 
this, there* is unde)ubte*elly a wide'siireael 
dislike* of I lie* f ore ign missionarie's, who are* 
olte*n e'onsidere*el me-rely as the* jioiilieal 
agents of the* e'ountry whie h se*nt the'in e)ut . 

In partie ular, J aj)ane*se* e hauvinisiu, e*\'e*n 
unde*r the lorm e)l the* lu'w Shinte'), has 
founel a use*tul le*v('r against ('liristianity in 
the* e*ievation by the missie)narie*s eif (iod, 
Je'sus, the* Poj)e*, the ('huieh, and the* 
P>ible‘ above* the* Mikade). In any ease*, 
this “ Jaj)ane*se* si'll-eainceiitration,” how- 
eve*!' modilie'el by indi\a’diial lee'lings and 
opinieins, has hithe*rto prowd the? gre‘ate*st 
obstacle te) the s])re*ael e)f ('liristianity ; 
the* varie)us succe*ssful attempts eve*n e)f the 
Japane*s(; (diristians to bre*ak away from 
the; intliu'nce; of foreign missionaries, anel 
from ceinneetion with the*m, are; to bei 
ascril)eel to this soure’e*. II lhe*re be* any 
hope for the* ('hristianising e)f Japan, the^ 
me)veme*nt must be* upon a Jajiane'se* basis. 

Max Von Brandt 
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NEW JAPAN 

BY ARTHUR DIOSY 


THE KNOCKING AT THE GATES 


middle of the nineteenth century 
^ found Jajian in a state of latent 
unrest. The carefully devised system of 
administration so elhcicuitly practised by 
the earlier rulers of the Tokugawa line ol 
Shoguns and by those of the middle period 
of that family’s ascendancy showed signs of 
weakness in the decrepit hands of regents 
who were but pale shadows of their great 
])redecessors. 

Many of the ])owerful feudal lords, the 
Daimiyo, practically ignored the behests 
of the (lovernment at Yedo. 'I'lie long 
peace, following centuries of internecine 
warfare, had given opportunity for the 
revival of k'arning, and a new school 
of political thought had arisen, radiating 
from Mito, the capital of the feudal pro- 
vince of Hitachi. Its leading idea was the 
restoration to power of the heaven- 
descended Emperor at Kioto, the study 
of ancient Jaj)anese history having con- 
B- vinced its disci|)les that tin; rule 

of the ^ Shogun was an usurpa- 

^ .. tion. The Chinese classics, and 

particularly the teachings of 
Confucianism, engrossed the minds of many 
of the learned, bringing home to theiui 
the great principle that the aim of good 
government is the happiness of the ])eoj)le, 
a factor sadly overlooked since the days of 
the good Emperor Nintoku (31.^, -399 a.d.), 
whose care was all for the i)eo})le. 

It began to dawn uj)on earnest 
thinkers that all was not well with the 
bulk of the nation. The military gentry, 
the Samurai, had lost, in the long years 
of peace, the warlike occuj)ation that was 
the sole reason for their existence as a 
privileged class. With no fighting to do, 
many of them were tempted to lead lives 
of luxurious ease, incurring expenditure 
beyond the stipends received, in kind, 
from their feudal lords. As in other 


countries, the im|)overished members of 
the upper classes sought linancial assist- 
ance from the desj)ised mercantile com- 
munity, which soon k'arnt to regard with 
animosity and secret contem[)t the d(‘btors 
who made full use of their j^rivileged 
])osition, and alxited not a jot of their 
high-born arrogance towards those who 

The Swiftest evoi'-incicasiiig 

I he Swiftest j 

^ l('rm(‘ntation caused by this 

Modern Time (h/l.ody 

])olitic, a leaven was slowly, and at first 
imperceptil)ly, germinating that was to 
cause, within a sur|)risingly short time, the 
greatest revolution in modern history. 

Although Jajian had si)ent two centuries 
and a half in seclusion since, in ib jtS, 
the land was rigorously s(*al(‘d save for 
the narrow and jealously-guarded gaj) 
through which only the Dutch and thi^ 
(diiiK'se were allowed to trad(‘ although 
th(' subjects of the ICmjx'ror weri‘ forbidckai, 
und(;r ])ain of death, to visit foreign parts, 
and the laws restricting the tonnage of ships 
eff(‘ctually j)revent(Ml navigation away 
'from thc‘ coasts, Ja|>an was at no time 
absolutely impenetrable to ccIukvs from 
the outer world. 'I'he class of hereditary 
int(T|)reters, trained for the j)ur])ose of 
communicating the harsh behests of tlu^ 
Shogun’s Government to the des})ised 
Dutchmen, closely interned in their 
narrow settlement at Deshima, near Naga- 
saki, and to the almost equally des})ised 
Chinese, had accpiired, with the (piick 
intelligence and })crsistent inquisitiveness 
of their race, considerable knowlerlgt* 
of the state of the countries beyond the 
seas. Dutch works on subjects of practical 
utility to the Shogun’s administration, 
such as military science and the elements 
of astronomy and mathematics, necessary 
for the computation of almanacs and ihe 
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('alculation of the oclipsc's, worn translalod 
and read by many of the scholarly classes. 

I'ho first ])rinci])les of Euro])ean medicine 
and surgery had become known to 
J apaiKse doctors, who 
sought information 
witli avidity from the 
medical officers at- 
tached, at various 
times, to the Dutc'h 
factory at Deshima. 

Th(! medical know- 
ledge thus im|)arted 
was looked uj)on at 
first with suspicion, 
the ])latc‘s illustrating 
Dutch medical and 
surgical works being 
so miK'h at N'ariaiK'ii 
with the t('a(diings of 
rhin(‘S(‘ m(‘di('al lore', 
hitherto blindly fol- 
lowc'd in Japan, that 
ih('y wi'iH' considcMi'd 
.d)surd ('reations of 
lh(‘ fantastic* Oc'cidc'ii- 
lal mind. The native' 
dread of the defiK'- 
ment consecpu'iit on 
contac't wifh a c()rj)se 
had j)i evented dis- 
'•(‘ction, which would 
have ('oiniiK'ed the 
i n (| u i r c v s o f t h r 
ae'c'uracy of ( lu' Dutch 
drawings. 

Some bolder spirits, 
fin'd with scitaitific 
/('al, screwc'd u|) tlit'ir 
courage to tlu' jioint 
of dissee'ting the corpse of a criminal, 
purchasc'd fiom the executioiu'r, and found, 
to tlu'ir ama/a'inent, that the \’arious 
inte'inal organs wi'n' really sitnate'd as 
shown in tlu' plate's e)l the' anate)mie'al 
works. One ( an pii'ture the we'ird sce'ne, 
the eager faces pee'i ing over tlie'ir ghastly 
work by the light of ])aper lante^rns, for 
it was in the deael of night that the 
undaunted inve'stigatois braved the super- 
stitiein of their country. 

Their enterprise was well rewarded by 
the results, for it establisheel once tor 
all the conviction that, in meefiv'al sciene:e 
at least, the “ Barbarians ” across the. 
sc'as possessed useful knowledge as yet 
undreamt of by the |a}Kin(\se. All honour 
to that small band (d devoted men who, 
[H'rmeated by this idea, pc'rsevered in 
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their studies of Occidental matters in 
s|)ite of difficulties that might well have 
dismayed the stoutest hearts. It should 
be remembered that, -with the cxce])tion 
of the very few who 
were aj)pointed to 
study Dutch, or 
Chine.se, or. later on, 
Russian or English, 
for the purpose of 
acting as interpreters, 
|a[)anese acapiirefl 
Western k\irning in 
those days at the risk 
of their lives. 

Dutch books were 
surrej)titiously ob- 
tained at immense' 
('ost, translated in tlu' 
face of trem('ndous 
difTficulli(\s, caus(‘d by 
th(' absence of dic- 
tionaries, and tilt' 
translations labor- 
iously copied by hand 
and circulated by 
stealth. One modest 
Ik'io among these 
])ioneers coiujiilt'd, 
after years of grind- 
ing labour, a Dutch- 
Japant'st' dit'tionary. 
Whilst j^oring latt' 
one night over it^ 
])ag('s, oven'oiue by 
latigiK', lit' fell asleep 
and l('t the j^recious 
manuscri|)t drop into 
the lii-hdchi, or fire- 
bowl, tilt' only means, 
at that time, of warming a Japanese room, 
d'he priceless j)ag('s were consumed in the 
embers. Awakt'iit'd by the (hill air of 
morning, the .student reali.sed his tt'rrible 
los.s, and that very (fay .set about re-writing 
the whole work from nu'inory ! .Small 
wonder that his nation has accomplished, 
within our time, the marvels that havt' 
won for it the respectful admiration of tlu* 
world. 

Although the bulk of the Japanese 
nation remained profoundly ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the affairs of the outer 
world, there were undoubtedly some 
amongst the otiicial and scholarly classes 
who obtained, through Dutch channels, 
considerable and accurate knowledge of 
foreign countries. Considering the source 
of this information, it is only natural that 



SAMURAI IN HIS OFFICIAL DRESS 
From a photojjraph taken in 1865 
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it should have been presented to them 
strongly tinged by Dutch opinions, or 
rather by the desire of the Hollanders to 
preserve their monopoly of the trade be- 
tween Japan and the Occident. However 
distorted, the great events of modern 
history became known to the governing 
classes in Japan ; the fame of the great 
Napoleon reached the shores of the Island 
Empire. 

The wonderful. career of that “super- 
man ” seemed to ai)i)eal to such of the 
Japanese as heard of his existence ; a 
book was even written about him, illus- 
trated, by a native artist, with quaint 
cuts that make it one of the most curious 
productions of the Japanese printing- 
press. All this knowledge of the outer 


world had, however, no effect on the policy 
of strict seclusion ; it tended, rather, to 
strengthen the rulers of Japan in their 
resolve to have as little intercourse as 
possible with the uncanny folk who in- 
habited the greater part of our planet — a 
fact brought home to them by the study 
of a terrestrial globe, presented by the 
Dutch and kept concealed lest the masses 
should realise how small their island 
empire was in comjxirison to most of the 
other states. 

From time to time there was a knock 
at the closed gxites ; one of the maritime 
Powers, Britain, France, Russia, or the 
Ihiited States, craved admission, only to 
meet with an absolute refusal, more or 
less courteously conveyed. The Shogun’s 
(iovernment continued 
to congratulate itself 
on the success of its 
luMinit ])olicy until a 
time came when the 
('onduct of tlu‘ Russian 



navigators, exploring 
the northern Japanese 
s(‘as, lH‘gan to c'onvince 
the autliorities at Yedo 
that a men^ edict of 
the Sliogun would not 
eternally suffice to 
warn off tlu'. adven- 
turous high - handed 
“ Ikirbarians.” 'Phis 
conviction took a long 
time to grow in the 
Ja|)anese official mind. 
Years wvvc allowed to 
ela))S(‘ be lore any very 
serious noti('e was 
taken at Yedo of the 
urgcMit ajipeals of the 
northern feudal lords, 
asking for guidance in 
the face of the con- 
tinued visits of Russian 
warshij)s to their coasts 
and islands, sometimes 
in the guise of friendly 
calls, with the humane 
])urposc of repatriating 
Japanese fishermen 
who had been cast 
away on the shores ol 
Russia in Asia ; some- 
times of a forcible 


SAMURAI IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 
These portraits show two “knights of old Japan,” known as Samurai, 1868, 
with European clothing, Japanese weapons, and in one case, Japanese footgear. 
The top-knot has almost disappeared, and the forehead is no longer shaved. 


nature and amounting 
virtually to armed raids 
on Japanese territory. 
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Whilst llu! I^iiku-fu the “ Curtain 
(fOV(‘rnin(‘nt/’ as tlic Shof^uii’s aflniinistra- 
tion was called, from the curtain sur- 
roundin{2j the Shd^^un’s headquarters in 
camp— was striviuf^ to keep the hated 
foreigners off Jaj^anese soil by ]):)litely- 
worded notifa'afions in Dutch, iuiglish, 
or French, darkly threatening “ very 

British C««s (•(.nsc-.iu.nces ” 

m case ot op|)osition, an (‘vent 

Canton River ])la('(‘ that j)r()(hi('ed a 

d('(“p impr(‘ssion on lh(‘ (iov- 
(‘rnment at Ycflo. 'flu' ro.'U' ol the Ih ilish 
guns, battcMing down tie* torts in the 
( anton River, in 1S42, had K'atdied th(‘ 
(‘ars of the Shogun’s ad\'isers, who. miudi 
perturhofl by this (‘vidence* of lh(‘ might 
of th(‘ “Hairy Ikirbarians ’’ j)r(‘vaihng 
over the lor('(‘S ot tlie great ('hinc'se 
lunj)ir(', n'('(‘ived the news with tla* sanu‘ 
astonishment that t la* ()('('id(‘nt displayed, 
/ifty-thr(‘i' y(‘ars lat(‘i', wlaai ) ap.m d<‘t(“at(‘d 
('hina and, tcai yi‘irs attc'i that, when sh(‘ 
demolislaal tla' Russian |)ower in th(‘ 
lyir I^ast. TIk'v rc'soh'e.d upon measures 
to })rot('ct the sacK'd soil ol japan, and 
issia'd, in 1S42, an aj)p(‘al to th(‘ t(‘udal 
lords to make prox’ision tor the d(‘tenc(‘ 
of the coast. Tla* n'sponse showisl th(‘ 
rott(MUU‘Ss ot th(‘ condition ol tla* teudal 
system at that time ; it was a geia'ial plea 
of poverty and a rc(|uest for assistaiaa*. 

A law ti'ouble was soon to disturb the 
minds of the Shogun’s advisias, a difticulty 
far great(‘r than the U'lnpoiary siart* 
caust'd by tla* a pjieai aiaa* of a Russian 
scjuadron off \'e/o in ijpJ, or the annoy- 
ance arising from Ri'sanolt's atl(‘m})t io 
ojUMi relations on Indiail ol tla* Russian 
ICmj)ir(' in 1S04. 'I'hey W(‘ie, indeed, (on- 
tronted with a epa'stion of the tiist inagni- 
tud(‘, an effort to brc‘ak through the 
barriers of japaia'se seclusion far more 
determined than the spasmodic attempts 
of tlu‘ British frigate Blaeton at 
Nagasaki in iSoS, or those* of ('aptain 
(iordon in Vedo Bay in iSiS, or of llu* 
exjiedition of Morrison, fitted 
out by a tirm of American 
nu*rchants at Mae'ao in 1S47. 
rhe coining (*venl had long 
cast its shadow In'torc* it, lor in 1844 
a letter from King William 11 . of the 
Netherlands had been receivefi, through 
the Dutch laetory at Deslh>na, recom- 
mending the Japanese (iovemmeiit to 
open the country to fore'ign intercourse. 

It may seem strange that the Dutch 
monarch should thus ajqiarently ei]- 
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Breaking 
Through the 
Barriers 


dcav’our to o[)cn the door to competition, 
destroying tlu* profitable mono j)oly hitherto 
enjoyed by his subjects. The fact is that 
it was becoming every day more clearly 
apparent that this exclusive privilege 
('ould not be maintained much longer. 
The development of the whale fishery, 
carried on chiefly by Americans in' the 
waters of the Pacific, and the gradual 
but unc'easing ojiening up of China to 
lon‘ign trade*, were calling the attention 
of the Occident in a marked degree to the 
(a])anesc islands. It could ^inly be a 
(]U(*stion of time; the Japan(*se barriers 
W(‘re bound to fall before* the determina- 
tion ol the* maritime Powers to obtain 
free* commercial intc'rcourse with Japan. 

riiere is no i*vidence that King William’s 
U'ttei we)ulel, by itself, have caused a 
change* ot jiolicy at Ve’clei. What ha|)j)(Mied 
within the* ne*xt fle*cade* rendereel aeJiange* 
iiie*vilabk*. ( )n J uly Jot h, i(S4(S, ('e)mme)de)re' 
Bieldle*, ol the* I 'niteel State's Navy, anedieireal 
in the P>ay eit Yedei in the* (adumbus, shij) 
e)f the* line*, with the* \’ine'e'nne*s frigate in 
e'eanpany. with the eibje'e't, ae'eaireling to 
his instruclieins, e)f asce*rtaining if re*lalie)ns 


Why the , 

apanesc 

Change was ' ' 

Inevitable 


ce>ulel be e'litereel inte) with the 
'I'he atte*mpl proved 
Iriiitle'.ss, anel Bidelle* hael to set 
sail fre)m Jaj)aiu*se‘ waters on 
July 2e)th. On the* elay be*fore his dc])a]- 
ture* lre)m the* Bay nf Ye'ele), two h'rench 
warships, the frigate ('K'opatre*, flying the* 
flag e)t Aelmiral Cecille, anel a ce)rve*tte, 
surve*ying in h'ar Pastern wate*rs, entered 
the* (iull e)f Nagasaki, she:)wed the* tii- 
ceelour le)r the* first time in a Japan(*se* 
harbeiur anel, having ben*n re'fuseel all 
inle*re'ourse* with the* sheire, saile*el away 
within twe'nty-four heiurs. 

h'ranee* s('e*ms te) have accepted this 
rebuft ill a phileisojihic spirit, induced, ne) 
eleaibt, by her political treiubles at hemie 
at that time. The* United States of North 
Aiiu'rica were* iieit so easilv to be ]uit off. 
Ceunmaneler (dyn, in the U.S. sloo|)-of- 
war Pre'bb*, \’isited Nagasaki in April, 
i84e), to take charge e)f the surviveirs oi a 
])arly of fifteen American anel Hawaiian 
seamen, whe) hael eleserteel freim the 
American whaler Ladoga, and been ca])- 
tureel by the Japaiu'se at a village on the 
ce)ast of Ye'ze) ; anel eif erne Re>nalel 
McDonalel, a young seaman from Astoria, 
Ore'gon, who hael landed freim an American 
whaler on eine e)f the islaiiels to the north 
of Yezo. McDeinald sevms to have maelc 
good usi\ of his quick intelligence, was 



IN OLD TOKIO: THE INTERIOR OF A SILK MERCERS SHOP 



IN MODERN TOKIO: TYPICAL SCENE IN A CURIO SHOP 
The swift transformation of Japan has been without a paraUel in modern times, but the Great Change is not every- 
where «o striking as might be imagined. These pictures belong to the old and the new Japan, but there is only a slight 
contrast between the top picture, of a shop in Old Japan, and the bottom picture, of a shop as in Japan to-day. 
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well treated, and eni])loyed to teach 
his captor^ English, ])resumably as s})okeii 
on the Pacific Slope, with a hereditary 
Scottish accent. In more favourable times, 
he might have evcMitually developed 
into an American Will Adams. As it 
was, he secerns to have gn'atly exercised 
the minds of the Japanese authorities 
who cpiestioned him by his startling 
statements, when asked as to the classili- 
('ation of ranks amongst his countrymen. 
His reply that “ In America the people is 
king " might well astound th(‘ officials of 


managed to land and to visit the fishing 
villages opposite which he lay at anchor ; 
but, yielding to the entreaties of the 
Japanese officials, he returned on board the 
Mariner, which sailed away, as unsuccessful 
as her predecessor, H.M.S. Samarang — 
miscalled Saramang by American writers 
on Japanese history — the frigate that had 
visited Nagasaki, in the course of a sur- 
veying cruise, in itS45. 

It became clearly evident that the 
Japanese (iovernment had no intention 
of dejiarting from the uncompromising 



TO KEEP OUT THE “BARBARIANS " : JAPANESE FORTS AT SHINAGAWA IN THE BAY OF YEDO 
A view, taken in 1855, of the Japanese fortifications designed to keep the “hairy barbarians” out of the country 
at the period when Biddle, Matheson, Perry, and others were endeavouring to open relations with the Government. 


the Baku-fu, accustomed to the minutely- 
graded hierarchy of ollicialdom under the 
despotic rule of the Shogun. 

Commander ('dyn having, with some 
difficulty, obtaiiu‘(i the delixery to him of 
these, waifs and strays, he, too, weighed 
anchor, having made a considerable impres- 
sion by his stern attitude and his retusal to 
put up with the })revarication and endless 
delays of the Jaixinese officials. On 
May 29th, i 84(), five weeks after the 
sailing of the Preble, Commander Mathe- 
son, in H.M. surveying shij) Mariner, 
anchored off Uraga, in the Bay of Yedo, 
and spent two days in surveying the 
anchorage, proceeding thereafter to the 
Bay of Shimoda, when* a week ]xissed, 
five days thereof being also usefully 
employed in making a survey. He 
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attitude ado})ted in their edict of 184J, 
forbidding access to their country, even 
to shij)wrecked Japanese^ unless brought 
home in Dutch or Chinese shijis, and 
jirohibiting surveys of the coast of 
the em[>ire — a j)rohibition ajiplying to 
Ja])anese subjects as well as to foreigners. 
This edict was handed to the Dutch at 
Deshima, with a reciuest that they should 
communicate it to the other foreign 
nations, this being the first occasion on 
which the Dutch were thus employed as a 
medium of communication with foreign 
powers. It apjiears that the Dutch did not 
communicate this edict until 1847, 
then only to the Governments of France 
and of the United States. 

The gold rush to C-alifornia in 1848-9, 
and the interest in the Northern Pacific 
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consequently aroused, was, with the 
development of the whale fishery in those 
waters and the greatly increased trade 
with China, potent in moving the Cfovern- 
ment of the United States to a momentous 
decision relating to Japan. President 
Millard Fillmore entrusted Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry with the command of 
^ j an expedition that was to 
Commodore a pacific, blit determined, 

E attempt to obtain from Japan 

permission for American vessels 
to use one or more Jajianesc ports for 
siip[)lies and n^fit in case of need, and for 
])iirposes of commerce “ l)y sale or barter.'’ 
Commodore Perry was also directed to 
endeavour to obtain permission for the 
establishment of a coaling station on one 
of the islands, even if only “ on some small, 
uninhabited one,” and to negotiate an 
arrangement for the protection of dis- 
tressed Amerii'an seamen and their [)ro- 
perty. 

The hitter which Perry bore with him 
as his credentials, was addressed by 
President Fillmore ” d'o his Imperial 
Majesty, the Kmperor of Japan,” but 
was intended, not for the liniperor at 
Kioto, the real sovereign, but for the 
Shogun at Yedo, this error being 
caused by adherence to tlui usage of the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Dutch writers on 
Ja|)an, and honest Will Adams himself, 
all of whom gave to the Shogun the title 
really belonging only to the monarch 
living in sacred seclusion in the ancient 
capital. Headers of Adams’s delightful 
letters remember his constant references 


to his patron, the ” Kmj)erour,” as he 
called the great Shogun lyeyasu. Having 
carefully organised his expedition, Com- 
modore Perry sailed on his historic voyage 
and made Cape Izii about daybreak on 
J uly 8th, 1853. He anchored his squadron 
of four ships, the steam-frigates 
Susquehanna, in which he Hew his 
broad j)ennant, and Mississippi, and 


The ** Black 
Ships 
off Yedo 


the sloops - of - war Plymouth 
and Saratoga, on the same 
day in the Ikiy of Yedo, 
off the town of Ihaga. The 


news of the arrival of the American 


” black ships ” spread like wildfire 
through the vast city of Yedi> ; Perry’s 
four vessels were multiplied to forty, his 
five hundred and sixty men became 
thousands, and by the time the rumour 
reached the Imperial capital, Kioto, his 
squadron was reported to be a licet of a 
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hundred sail, carrying one hundred thou* 
sand ” ugly barbarians,” the greatest 
danger that had threatened the sacred 
shores of the “ Land of the Gods ” since 
the attempted Mongol invasion in 1281. 
Owing to Perry’s wise firmness, he suc- 
ceeded in delivering the President’s letter, 
on July 14th, 1853, t 6 commissioners 
appointed by the Shogun, obtaining an 
official receipt, which stated that the 
communication had been received ” in 
o|)position to the law of Japan, in order to 
avoid the insult to the Ambassador ” that 
would have been implied in a persistent 
refusal to accept the communication any- 
where but at Nagasaki, considered ” the 
proper ])ort for intercourse with foreigners.” 

It was arranged that Perry should give 
the Japanese authorities ample time to 
prepare a reply to the President’s message. 
He accordingly left the Bay of Yedo on 
July T7th, 1853, and returned on February 
13th, 1854. During his absence, lycyoshi, 
the twelfth vShogun of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, died on August 25th, 1853. 
His son lyesada succeeded him, and found 
his Government in a chaotic state. There 


'Tt o LI indeed, sufficient cause 

the perturbation in the 
minds of the Shogun’s ad- 
The Shogun they acccde to the 

stern Commodore’s demands, they would 
be considered traitors to their country by 
every Japanese, with the exception of the 
V(‘ry small band of ” Dutch Students,” as 
tlu'y were called, who were earnestly 
striving to increase their knowledge of the 
Occident, and already knew enough to 
make them fearkiss advocates, at the risk 


of their lives, of unrestricted, j)eaceful, 
('ommercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. Did the Shogun’s Cabinet, on 
the other hand, maintain the traditional 


policy of seclusion, they would have to 
face the consecpiences of a rupture with 
the United States. What this danger 
meant, they well understood, for they 
knew their utter helplessness against the 
mighty engines of warfare of the ” lawless 
and arbitrary barbarians,” as the intruders 
from across the seas were called in the 


popular literature of the day. 

To add to their perplexity, the spirit of 
discontent prevailing throughout the 
country took, more and more, the direc- 
tion of the Mito school of political thought, 
tending to recognise the Emperor at Kioto 
as the sole source of all authority, and to 
look upon the Shogun as merely his 



THE KNOCKING 

Majesty^s chief executive officer. The 
Imperial Court having plainly manifested 
it^ determination to “ keep the sacred soil 
unsullied by the foreigners,’* it. became 
the duty of the Shogun, so the Mito 
scholars and their following argued, to 
carry out tlie Imperial wishes. The 
Shogun, they said, must again justify the 
real meaning of his title, Sei-i-Tui Shogun, 
“ Barbarian-Subduing Generalissimo.” If 


AT THE GATES 

and the fountain-head of the great Shinto 
Revival, addressed to the Government at 
Vedo a memorial setting forth ten reasons 
against conchuling a treaty with the 
foreigners and in favour of war against 
them. As this memorial is, in reality, 
a profession of faith embodying the views 
ot the anti-foreign party, it may usefully 
be here given in full, in tlie translation by 
Dr. Nitobe in his excellent work on ” The 



Intercourse Between the 
United States and Japan.” 

1. The annals of our history 
speak of the exploits of the 
great, who planted our banners 
on alien soil ; but never was 
the clash of foreign arms heard 
within the precincts of our 
holy ground. Let not our 
generation be the first see 
the disgrace of a barbarian 
army treading on flic lantl 
where our fathers rest. 

2 . Notwithstanding the 
strict interdiction of (‘hristian- 
ity, there arc those guilty of 
the lu'inous crime of professing 
tlie iloctriiK’s of this evil sect. 
If now America be oni'e 
admitted into our favour, the 
rise of this faith is a matter 
of certainty. 

3. What ! Trade our gold 
silver, copper, iron and sundry 
usetul materials for wool, 
glass, and similar trashy petty 
articles! Kven the limited 
barter of tlie Dutch factory 
ought to ha.ve been sto})j]e 1. 

4. Many a time recently 
have Pussia and other coun- 
tries solicited trade with us, 
but tliey were refused. If 
once America be ])ermittcd 
the privilege, what excuse is 
there for not extending the 
same to other nations ? 

3. The policy of the bar- 
'oarians is first to enter a 
country for trade, then to in- 
troilucc their religion, and 


COMMODORE PERRY, WHO OPENED THE DOOR OF JAPAN afterwards to stir ui) strife' 


to Western civilisation in 1854, after the exclusion < 
for 250 years. He secured the opening of a port 

he could not subdue the barbarians, it 
was evident that he must go, and his 
office be abolished, the whole jiower being 
restored to the hands of the Heaven- 
descended Emperor. 

On July 15th, 1853, two days before 
the departure of the American ships, the 
Daimiyo of Mito, a descendant of the 
famous Mitsukuni, who had made his 


Western nations contention. Be guided bv 

American trade. exporicnce of our fo>c 

fathers two centuries back ; de.s])isc not the 
teachings of the Chinese (Jjiiuin War. 

b. The “Dutch Scholars” say that our 
people should cross the ocean, go to other 
countries, and engage in active trade. This 
is all very flcsirable, provided they be as 
brave and strong as were their ancestor.^ 
in olden time ; but at present the long- 
continued peace has incapacitated them 
for any such activity. 


Court, at the end of the seventeenth 7. The necessity of caution against the 
century, the centre of Japanese learning ships now lying in the harbour— f.e., Perry’s 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF NEW JAPAN: OPENING HER DOORS TO THE WORLD AFTER ti.'.o YEARS 
Cominoclon; PtMiy is n'pipsented in this picture drawn from a contemporary print meeting the Japanese authorities 
in isfil. He delivered President Fillmore’s letter to the Shog:un’s commissioners on July Uth. To give the authori- 
ties ample tinn; he left Japan and returned on February i:>th, i.s.M. A few weeks later, on March :Mst, Japan’s first 
treaty with a Western nation was signed, opening the door to American trade. It was the birthday of New Japan. 


S(|ii;ulr()n -lias br()ui?,li( tlu‘ valiant 
Samurai 1<) tlu' capital Iroiu distant 
(|narl(‘rs. Is it wise* lo disappoint them ^ 

S. Mot onlv tlu' n.iViil dclvnct' ot N.iiFi^^uki, 
but all things rvlatin.L^ to torrij;n allnirs, 
have been entrusted to the two clans ol 
Kiiroda, aiul Nabeshima. 'I'o hold anv' 
confertMua^ with a IbixMipi Powc'r outside 
of the Port ol Nap.asaki as has been done 
this linu' at Pra^a is to laieroach upon 
llu'ir riejits and trust. 'I'hese ]H)W(‘rfnl 
l.imilies will not thankfully accept an intru- 
sion into lluar vc'sti'd authorit\'. 

t). 'I'lu' han;;hlv demeanour of the bar- 
barians now at anchoraL^e h.is provoked 
even the illiti'rate popukua'. Shounl nothing- 
be done to show that the (tovernment 
shares the indie, nation of the* jieojile, they 
will lose all fear and respect tor it. 

lo. IVace and prosperity of lon*:^ duration 
liave enervated the spirit, rusted the armour, 
and blunted the swords of our men. Dulled 
lo I'ase, when shall tlu‘\' be aroused ? Is not 
the pia'sent the most auspicious moment to 
(juicken their sinew's of war ? (Sic.) 

The Shogun’s ('lovornment, in its ex- 
tremity, rejHiitecl matters lo Kioto, and 
finding the lm[)erial ('oiirt more stuliborn 
than ever in its anti-toreign spirit, it 
.decided tliat the feudal lords .should be 
consulted, and that preparations be made 
for national (Udeiue, incliuling the cast- 


iiig ol cannon fioin the nudalof all temple 
bells not in ac tual ns('. 

Ihesident iMlhnore’s hdter was laid 
Indoia' all tlu‘ leiidal lords, who, almosi 
imaniinoiisly. (U'clanal against tiu‘ oinming 
ol the country, dlu' more enlighltmed 
amongst them W(‘r(‘ in laxonr ot the 
experiimmt sugg('stc‘d in the letter, that 
the country be ojimual temporarily. TIu'y 
argued that if tlie (experiment were tried 
lor threv, livie oi‘ even tmi, yi'ars, the 
dehauHN of the ('ountry ('ould, in the 
meantime, be ini])ro\'ed, modern arms 
could lie pro('uriHl from abi'oad and the 
Samurai trained in thc'ir usee so that, 
did tlu' i'Xj)erinu‘nt })rove harmful to 
Japaiu'sc' interests, the foreigners might 
i)e lorcildy exj)elled and never permitted 
to return. All this .semned to point to an 
unsuccessful issue of ('omm(Klore Perry’s 
inks ion : !.)ul, fortunately for Ja})an 
and for the world, wiser counsed ])revailed. 
The Tai-r6. the Hereditary Regent, li- 
kamon-no-Kami, Lord of Hikone, who 
governed for the Shogun lyesada during 
his minority, was shrewd enough to 
understand that a rupture with the 
Americans, and the inevitably disastrous 
war that would follow, would at oik'c put 








ONE OF THE FIRST TREATY PORTS IN JAPAN; HAKODATE, OPENED TO TRADE IN IsV. 
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an end to the institution of the Shogunate ; 

on the other hand, he feared the foreigpers 
might discover the real state of J apanese 
politics and become aware of the fact that 
they were negotiating with:d||ruler who 
lacked treaty-making powefPwhich was 
really vested solely in the Emperor at 
Kioto. Whatever the motives that in- 
duced the Regent, when Commodore 
Matthew Galbraith Perry rcaj)j)eared in 
the Bay of Yedo, with a squadron in- 
creased to seven, and later to ten, ships 
of war, on February 13th, 1854, he found 
the Japanese authorities ready to negotiate 
with him. After seemingly endless dis- 
cussions, every minute point being the 
subject of hair-splitting wrangles, a treaty 


was signed on March 31st, openipg the 
port of Shimoda immediately, and that 
of Hakodate in one year, to American 
trade, providing for the care of ship- 
wrecked persons of either nation, allow- 
ing American citizens to move freely 
within defined limits roigld the two Treaty 
Ports, providing for the establishment of 
a consulate of the United States at 
Shimoda, and including a “ most favoured 
nation ” clause. 

Thus was Japan opened after almost 
complete seclusion lasting two centuries 
and a half. The date of the signing of 
this, the first formal treaty between Japan 
and any Occidental Power, is-gaemorable 
as the Birthday of New Japan. 





Mr. Namikawa, whose cloisonne* ware is the finest in the world, superintending^ its manufacture at his works in Kioto. 
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FACTORY GIRLS AT KIOTO : DECORATING CHEAP POTTERY FOR THE FOREIGN MARKET 
Women and girls play an important part in the workaday life of Japan, whether in the fields or in the workshops. In this 
picture the girls of Obnke, near Kuwana, are seen in the famous pottery works of Nnanii Banko, decorating pottery of the 
cheaper kind for the European and American markets. Thousands of girls work in this way from sunrise to sunset. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A NATIVE CLOG FACTORY AND A BLACKSMITH S SHOP 
he upper picture shows the interior of a clofj manufactory : in the lower picture a blacksiuitli nml l>is wife are seen at 
ork. It is common for the Japanese blacksmith, who prefers to work sitting' riown, to be assisted by his wife or daiU' liter, 
he small anvil is supported on a stone or wooden block tlie bellows being inanipiilated by tin blackMinth ■■ foot. 








“MEAL-TIME AS AN EXPRESSION OF ART.” A JAPANESE HOTEL AND TEA-ROOM 
The upper picture represents meal-time at an hotel, where meals are served in the guest’s room. The lower picture is of 
a tea-house on a festival day. A meal in Japan, it has been said, is always “ a polite ceremony and an expression of art.” 
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PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE TO THE DUTCH LEGATION BEFORE THE GREAT CHANGE 



EARLY CENTRES OF WESTERN INFLUENCE IN JAPAN 
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I.ondoii Stfit 01)11 

SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK 
The first British representative in Jaiiaii after the 
establishment of permanent diplomatic relations. 

belonged to the; latter class of outrages. 
The British Minister, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Rutherford Alcock,’was unable to obtain 
from the Shogun’s (iovernment payment of 
the indemnity iKulemanded for this outrage. 
It is no wonder the Cabinet at Yedo hesi- 
tated to conij)ly not only with this demand 
but with the other peremptory 
A Nation j-^^qj^iests of foreign Powers, 
orn y their insistence on the 

opening of other and more con- 
venient harbours than those designated in 
the original conventions, l^olitical assassi- 
nations wore the order of the day. 'I he 
death, in 1853, of the Shogun lyeyoshi 
occurred in suspicious circumstances. His 
young successor, Tyesada, died in 1859. It 
seems very probable that he, like his father 
before him, was “ removed ” at the instiga- 
tion of the pow'crful Lord of Mito. This 
feudal prince was the bitter enemy of the 
Shogunate. When Nariakira succeeded 
his brother as Lord of Mito, in 1829, the 
province was torn by dissensions between 
the Imperialist faction, the adherents of 
the Shogunate, and a third party whose 
opinions fluctuated and tended towards the 
views of whatever party appeared to be 
gaining the upper hand. 

This troubled condition of Mito had 
led to open revolt against the Shogun’s 
Government. It was suppressed without 
much difiiculty, but was, nevertheless, of 
importance as the first serious rising in 



THE EARL OF ELGIN 
He negotiated the first full treaty between Great 
Britain and Japan — a commercial treaty signed in 1 858. 

arms after nearly two and a half centuries 
of profound j)eacc. It had marked Mito, 
in the eyes of the Shogunate, as a danger- 
ous, turbulent district ; its ruler took 
no pains to conceal his hostility to the 
‘‘ usurj^er ” at Yedo, as he and his 
followers, known as the “ Mito School,” 
considered him. 

On the removal of lyesada, it became 
necessary, in accordance with the law, for 
a prince of the Three Honourable Families 
(Go-san-kc) to be selected as Shogun. One 
of them, the Lord Hitotsii-bashi, was a son 
of Nariakira, Lord of Mito. li Kamon-n()- 
Kami, the Tairo ((heat Flder), or Heredi- 
tary Regent, who had ruled for the minor 
lyesada (though a man inferior in 
governing ca])acity to lyesada’s pre- 
decessor, the strong and farseeing Shogun 
lyeyoshi), gave many proofs of shrewd- 
ness and determination. He succeeded, by 
cunning political manamvres, in obtaining 
the appointment as Shogun of the Lord 
vk w • Ki-shu, then only twelve 

The Waning ensuring a con- 

tinuance of the tutelage he 
The Shoguns exercised. The 

Lord of Mito was sentenced to close 
confinement in his palace, and all the 
feudal lords suspected of being his sup- 
porters were imprisoned or compelled to 
abdicate. In the fulness of his apparent 
pow'er, the Regent was murdered on 
March 24th, i860, in broad daylight, at 
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tiu* Knro-mon, or P>lark (kite, of the 
Siio^Miri's r.'istlo in Yedo, the assassins 
hein^ retainers of ih(‘ Lord of Mito. thus 
terminated th(‘ ( are(‘r oi a statesman who 
was l)y no means unlav(>urahle to inter- 
( (jiirse with iorei/^n nations. f(ji rsi^eiiif^ that 
it was inevitahl<*. His su<'e(“ss()r in th(‘ 
Regency, Ando 1 sii-shima-no-Kami, nar- 
rowly esea|)ed a similar iate. In iH()i he 
ras attacked and severely Wf)imde{l. H(‘ 
i oon alt(‘rwards n'si^med his oltiee. 

During thest! troul)led y^ars, tlu* lat<‘r 
’fitti(‘s and (*arly ’sixt i(‘s. t Ik* land reM)nnd(‘d 
with tlu* ery ol ./e-z/ “ I-Xj)el the 

toH'i^ners ! ” hnt it not to lx* tak(‘n 
as an indication that the whoh' nation was 




The feeling in favour of the abolition of 
his decadent riik', and of the transference 
of all power to the Lmj^eror, had grown 
tar beyond the ]m)st sanguine anticipa- 
tions ot th(‘ small band ot Mito scholars 
who were responsible for its inception. 
'rh(* spirits of such men as Kada, who 
died in 17^6 ; Mabiu hi, who died in ; 
and Moto-ori, who lived down to 1801, 
must iiid(*ed have rejoiced could they 
hav'e s(‘en how thoroughly the nation had 
1 (‘(‘ )me impregnat(al by their teaching, the 
n‘sult of their studies of ancient Ja|)anese 
history and of the Shinto cult. Every 
further step taken by the Sliogun’s Govern- 
ment in fompliance with foreign demand’s 
-- - ■ 






WHERH BRITISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN WAS INTRODUCED 
This ohi tonij>le in Ytnlo was, brtwjH'ii thr yeais the residence of L.ord Elgin, the First British Envoy to 

Japan, and it is historic, therefoir, as tlie earliest home of British influence in the empire of the Mikado. 


animated by hatred ol the strangers. I'here 
is abundant |)roof tint tlu* masses w(*re 
(piitt* rt'ady to live on terms ol cordiality 
with the intriuU'rs Irom ahioad so long 
as they ri'spt'cteil national (Ukoms and 
eti(piette, and refraiiu'd from the over- 
bearing conduct t(^o olten indulged in by 
the Occidentals with very shady pasts 
who began to swarm into tlu* ireatv ports, 
especially into Yokohama, liom the Pacific 
Slope and from the gold diggings in 
Australia. Jo-i! often meant, in the 
mouth of an ardent Im|)erialist, not so 
nuich an appeal tv> his tcllow-countrymen 
to “ expel the foreigner ” as a hint that it 
was high time to “ ex >el the ^hbgnn.” 
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was looki'd u])on by the Imperialists as 
another sign ol the utter inability of the 
authorities at Yedo to ])reserve the national 
h inoiir, that was considered at stake, 
'file treaty with Portugal, in 1858, was 
followed by one concluded with Prussia in 
i8()i, by which time the dijilomatic re])re- 
sentatives of foreign Powers had already 
been admitted to Yedo, foreign consuls 
resided at the Treaty Ports, and the sub- 
jects of their nations were placed under 
their jurisdiction, as in China and in the 
Mohammedan States of the Near East. 
L'oreign trade was dcvelojhng at a great 
Kite, the export of many articles causing 
har]> rise in prices, adding greatly to 




THE BRITISH FLEET AT ANCHOR OFF YOKOHAMA IN 
The era of anti-foreien feeling in Japan had not passed away in the treaty-making period of the later 'fifties, and 
the presence of such a fleet as this acted as a stimulus to reflection when negotiations became protracted. 


llio cost of and, ronso(|ncntly, to 

the anti-foiTMqn sjiirit of the indignant 
Samurai, wlio made fre(iucnt murderous 
onslaughts on loreigiKus. To add to the 
national fec'ling of ewasperation, came tlu‘ 
attempt of Russia to obtain jiossession of 
the island of I'sushima, in itS()i, Ihitish 
intervention being necessary to com})el 
her to desist from her jHirpose. On 
July 5th in the same* year occurn'd tiu', 
desp(‘i;iite attack on the Ihitish Legation. 
A Japanese' ('inbassy was (k'spatehed to 
th(' ca|)itals ot the' I'reaty Powers, with 
instructions to obtain tlu* |)()sl {loiK'nu'iit 
ot th(' opc'iiing of additional j)orts. 

This was the first n'gular mission, 
jiroperly accredited, by Ja})an to fon'ign 
Powers ; it reaclu'd bhirope in 1862, but 
had been jmsi'de'd, in i8f)o, by a visit 
])aid to the llnited State's by thrc'e of the 
Sh(")gun’s officials, with a staff ol seventy- 


thre'e perse)ns. 'fhe Shelgun’s war-steame'i*, 
Kan-rin-Maru, eif 25e) te)ns, built tor 
him by the Diitedi, anel manned by a 
)a])anese' crew e)f se'venty, hael crossed 
the Pacilic in lorty elays te) San Frane'ise-e), 
te) lu'ralel tlu' apj)roaedi eif the' three 
“ ambassaele)rs.'^ She' was the first ja])an- 
e'se' warsliij) to visit a lorc'ign i)e)rt, anel it 
is cliaracte'i istie: e)f theisc* days eif the inlancy 
of (a])aifs Navy that lu'r eiffice'is anel 
ere'w leieikesl upein the- unusually se'vere'- 
gale's tlie'v e'lie'ountere'd as be'ing the 
ne)nnal atmo,sj)heric ce)neliiie)ns te) be' 
nie'l with ein I he' ex'e'an, a.nd we'atherexl the^ 
continual storms with jierfect e'epianimity, 
speneling the'ir fe'w he)urs of leisure' in 
playing ge), the* natie)nal game* of clu'cjuers. 

The' J apaiu'se' missiein e)t i8()2, by bringing 
feu'warel eve'i y ])e)ssible‘ argil me'iit te> e'x plain 
why the' vShe")gun’s (ie)ve'rnme'nt feiund itself 
unable* te) fullil the* conditions jiri'viously 



HISTORIC MOMENT IN ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS: SHOGUN RECEIVING LORD ELGIN 
The first audience of Lord Elgin with the Shogutr, on the occasion of the negotiation of the first treaty with Japan. 
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JAPANS HIRST TREATY OF COMMERCE WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
A contonipornry piciiire illustrating the exchange of credentials between the Japanese commissioners and the Earl 
of Elgin, in on the occasion of the negotiation of the first full treaty of commerce between Britain and Japan. 


l(), sn('('(‘(‘(l(‘(l ill olilii om llu^ attack on tlu* P>ritish I.(‘;.;ation in VcmIo. at 

I\)\V(Ms tlu‘ |)ost iioiu'incnt ol the ojuaiinj; tliat time lotaitcd in the 'rcniplo ol 1 V)-zcn- 

ot additional |)()i ts, piomisin^, on t 1h* ot lici ji, wIumv tluMdiarf^c d’aflaiitN, Liinitt'iiant- 

liand, that (lie ol)sia('K‘s .still put in tli(‘ ( oloncl Ncak', had ()n((‘ inort' taktai up 

way ol tiadc at the ports alu'ady opened his (jiiartt'rs. afl(‘r it'sidini^ lor sonx' 

Would he iiMiiox'ed. tiiiK* at ^'okollama. In s}>ite ol tlu' 

I li(‘ \‘iMt ol t Ills ('ml)a^s\’ to hairopt* and jirotcn tion su))posc‘d to h(pL;i\'(Mi 

Ameiicawas li ant^lit w it li most nnpoi t.nit #k *b mnnerous nitai-at' 

( onst‘(|iU‘n('es, di‘(‘plv athMimti the jioliey !^* ** arms on dntv’ day and nir^dit, 

ol Japan. Not only did its memhiMs, whose* ga ioi\ liirnislpal liy tlu* Shof^im’s 
intellii^iMKa*, eonrt(‘sy, and rrlmenient won Pioveinment, the fanatic's siK'ec'eclod in 

;;olden ojiinions in (‘\eiy capital tlu’V (‘iitcrinr; the* Li'i^ation and in killing 

visited, li'alise by the evideiic'c* ol tiu‘ir two oi llu' Ih'itish marint‘s h('loni;ini; 

own eyes tlu‘ Intihty ()l resistance to the to tin* j^iiard snp])lied by tlu‘ tU'cd. I lit* 

armaments ot tlu‘ Occidtait, but tlu'V bct;an evident insiH'ui ity of ^’edo induct'd ('olonel 

to si*t‘ loi cii^niM's in (|uitc‘ a new lii;ht. 1 he Neale to ii'turn to Yokohama, and the 

Iriendliness ol tlieir ret'cption t'onvinced bhitish (iovernment exacted an iiuh'mnity 

them that the loreii;iUMs had been grossly ol / 10,000 lor the lamilies of the two 

malit^iu'd ; those whom tlu'V had bet'ii victims. W liilst the nei^otiations in con- 

taiif^ht to loyk ujMin *is coarse barbarians, nection witii the rc'paration lor this das- 

animat(‘d by sordid moti\es. they lound tardly outra^a' were in ])rogress, the 

to bt' t'liltured lolk iiispiii'd by the best Richardson incident occurred, that has 

Japan at intentions towards |a|>an. Inm alri'ady lelerred to. Ric hardson’s 

Home and V the ambassadors ot tlie answer to one of liis Kiii^lish comj)anions, 
Abroad Shoi^un were thus being con- who atteiujited to dissuade liim from 

verted, by actual experience, riding ])ast tlie litter in which Shimazu 

to mot e fi iendly Ic'elings tow*v ds Upeigners, Saburc"), lather, uncle by adoption, and 

the hot-headed patriots at nome were guardian of the young Lord of Satsnina, 

hecoining daily, mon' inluriated at the was being carried, without dismounting or 

prescMUv in thoir • midst of the num .saluting: “ Let me alone. I have lived 

^ Irom acrexss the sea. On June jfith, iS(>2, fourteen years in China, and know how 

a party of them again made a desperate to manage therse i)eople ! ” supplic's the 
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THE BEGINNING OF BRITAIN’S DEALINGS WITH JAPAN 
A frrthor scene in Lord Elgin’s historic mission to negotiate the earliest commercial treaty between Great Britaijj 
and Japan is here illustrated by an artist of the day. Tl’ earl is seei ' iug received by the chief Ministers of Japan. 


c\T)lanalion of tin' loollianlv roiKlud that 
cost liim liis Jilc and l(‘(l to ihv s(‘V(Mt‘ 
wounding," ()1 tlio otluM'lwo Miiglislnnun - tlu‘ 
lady with them had a mirat'ulous (‘sraju*. 

Charles L. Kit'hardson had het'ome 
accustomed, durin/4 hi^ lon^.,^ rc'sidtaua' as 
The Fate nuM'chant at Shanghai, to 

f n t upon “ natives ” with con* 

of a British , / 111. 

^ . . t(‘m|)t. I nahU' to api)re('iate 

th(‘ diltenMice In'tweeii the 
sul)missi\(', down-trodden (diinest* eoolii's 
and the [)r()ud, iitact* |a])anes(* Samuiai, 
marchin^L fully armed, as an escort to 
their feudal lord, he undouhtt'dly hrou^dit 
ujK)n himself the ttaiihle fate that was 
shortly to lead to the first act of w'ar 
by Britain a.^nainst jaj)an. ('olonel Xeal(‘ 
having wisely restraiiK'd tlui irua'iised 
foreign community from violent ('ourses, 
a demand w'as presented, in regular torni, 
to the Shogun’s (io\'ernment for th(^ 
arrest and punishment of the man who 
had killed Richardson, and for jiayment 
of “ blood-moiuw ” to the (‘Xtent of 

100, 000 from tlu^ Shogun’s (lOverniTK’iit, 
and an a !diti(mal sum from the Daimiyo 
of Satsuma. 'J'his feudal lord j)roving 
unwilling to comply with tlu? demand for 
the surrender ol his man-at-arms, and 
for the payment of an indemnity, Admiral 
Kuper app(‘ared before Kagoshima C)n 
August lith, i 80 j, and, negotiations 


being Irnitless, proceeded to aedion. 
1'hr(‘(‘ stc'anu'rs, riHiMitly purc liased by 
Satsuma as th(‘ mulens ol its navy, w'cmv 
('a|)tui(‘(l and burnt, tlu' shor(‘ battt'ri(‘s 
w'en^ dismantled by tlu* lire* ol tlu* 
s(|uadron, and tlu* prosju'roiis town ol 
Kagoshima, whicdi had at the tinu* a 
population ol about 180,000, was almost 
(*ntin‘ly laid in aslp's. 

d his bombardment, whic h tc)ok j))ace 
on August 15! li, l8f)’, srivc'd to bring tlu* 
rulc*rs ol Satsuma to leason, and ought to 
I'.avc* convinc'ed any peo})lc‘ less stiff- 
lU'ckc’d than tlu* |aj)anese aiisloeracy of 
that tinu* that the* loi(*ignc‘rs w’c'ii* in 
grim (*arru‘st, and dangerous to tac kle*. 
It w'as Britain alone* that in this case* 
taught tlu* Ic'sson. A yc-ar hardly c'lapsc'd, 
and it w'as rc*pc*atc*d on anotlu-i coast by 
an international scjuadion. Aiiotlu*!' 
powerful Ic'udal |)iinc(*, tlu* i.orcl ol 
Ch(')-siiu, or Xagato, w'hosc* forts com- 
manded the Strait of Shimo- 
nc)seki, the* nairow w(*stc*rn 
(’ntrance to tlu* Inland Sc*a, 
disj)]ayc*d his loyalty to tlu; 
Emperor, and his devotion to the* nltra- 
j )at riot ic, anti- foreign f'c)urt Party at Kioto, 
l)y causing his batteric*s tc) lire* upon 
s<*verai vessels, mc*rc'lKmtnun ancl w\ai- 
shi|)s, ])assing through the strait, d hc*s(;.. 
outrages took place in June ancl July, 


Feudal 
Prince's Act 
.of Folly 
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1863, and were prom])lly avenged by 
America and France. The United States 
warship Wyoming sank one of Cho- 
shu’s ships, ex|)loded the boiler of another, 
and did some other damage in an action 
with the swagg(n*ing j)rincc’s squadron and 
l)atteries on July ihth, i8b3, in retalia- 
tif)n for the firing, on the 25th of the 
previous month, at tlu? AmcTican merchant 
steamshij) ]^‘mbn)ke —an insult to the 
Stars and StrijU's, but nothing more, 

lor the ( ho-shfi guniK‘rs were on tliat flay 
nnskillul, and the Pembroke was not 
hit. On July 20th, T8f)3,, four days after 

th('. pnnitiv(‘ visit 
of the Wyoming, 
the fi igatf^.Seiniramis 
and the gunboat 
ran('re(l(‘, both Hying 
t h (; t r i (' o 1 o u r of 
h'raiK'e, tlu* frigal(* 
also bearing tin* Hag 
of Admiial James, 
ap|)eaicd in tlu‘ strait 
to a(hninisl(‘r punish- 
ment lor lh(‘ shots 
filed, on I uly 8th, at 
1 he h'riMieh (i(‘spat('h- 
boal Kien-('hang as 
sh(‘ lay at aiK'hor. 

Tli(‘ ( hd-shu artillei y 
would sf'em to ha\(‘ 
becMi ])raeti.sing ;issi- 
(hiously since their 
“ wide ” tiling at the 
PfMubrokf', lor they 
hullisl the small 
I^'k'iu'Ii waishipsi'X'en 
times, and inllicted 
s(’ r i 0 u s (1 a in a ge. 

Admiial James re- 
turiuMl th(\si' shot> 
with compound in- 
terest, ff)r the 
vSemiramis and Tan- 
crede not only dc'stroyed he offending 
battery, but actually lamUul n armed force 
on the sacred ^oil of Jai)an 'fhe landing 
party of 180 S(‘anu‘n and 70 soldiers IukI 
a sharji brush with the troops of ('hd-shu, 
and re-embarked after completing tl e 
damagf' begun by their ships’ guns. 

Another blow had been struck at the 
gates ot Old Japan, and had set them 
cpiivering ; Jaj)anese warriors IkuI been 
defeated on their native soil bv a handful 
of the hated foreigners. The fact of the 
successful landing impressed the men of 
Chd-shu more than the wreckage caused 
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by the French ships’ shot and shell ; 
more than the stout reply made by the 
sixteen guns of the Netherlands corvette 
Medu.sa, when, on July nth, she had 
to run the gauntlet under the concen- 
trated fire of the Shimonoseki forts and 
of Chd-shu’s recently acquired warships. 
Through the action of the Lord of Satsuma, 
Japan had become embroiled with Great 
iiritain ; the Lord of Chd-shu had set his 
country at loggerheads with no less than 
three Powers — the United States, FTance, 
and the Netherlands — all at th^ .same time. 
It is Iiighly probable that the ruler of Chd- 
shu thus achieved 
one of his principal 
aims, the creating of 
trouble for the Cov- 
er n m e n t of the 
Shogun; for his 
artillery officers, well 
versed, through 
translations of Dutch 
manuals, in the art 
of gunnery, must 
have known that 
they could not long 
withstand the forces 
the navies of the 
o u t r a g e d Powers 
would, .sooner or later 
array against the 
defences of the strait. 

Time after time, 
in Fastern politics, 
attacks on foreigners 
are deliberately 
iHanned by those 
opposed to the Gov- 
ernment for the time 
being, for the purpose 
of involving it in diffi- 
culties that will bring 
it into contemjit and 
hastiMi its fall. In the 
case of the Shimono.seki outrages, the 
Shogun’s (iovernment was soon held in a 
vi('e by the offended Powers, (beat Britain 
having joined their diplomatic action, 
although she had suffered neither damage 
nor insult from (Tid-shu. but insjured by the 
necessity for.showing J apan that the Powers 
Were as one in their determination to ensure 
the ob.servance of treaties. The Baku-fu 
wriggled and struggled ; but the vice held 
tight, and after endless negotiations the 
Powers informed the Shogun that they 
would undertake what he seemed powerless 
to elfect ; they would chastise Cho-shu and 



ADMIRAL SIR AUGUSTUS KUPER 
who coiniiiaiided expeditions at Kaffoshima in ISli.i and 
at Sliiniono.seki ill l.mn, to compel the Japanese to re- 
open the latter port in observance of the new treaties. 
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SATSUMA ENVOYS PAYING INDEMNITY FOR THE 


OF AN ENGLISH MERCHANT 


Mr Chas L Richardson was a notable English merchant of Shanghai, who paid with his life for his tenierity ejoss- 



JAPAN PAYING THE PRICE OF ITS ANTI-FOREIGN POLICY 
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o|)on IIk' straits to tlu* shi})^ (jl all nations. 
In tilt’ liist \v(‘(*k ot Scj)t(’inl)(*r, i<Sf)4, 
an inl(‘rnati(Mial sriuatlron, ron>istint( 
of niiK’ l-liilish warships ^onv(•vin/^^ 
l)(‘si(l(*s their usual ( ornjilciiu'nt of Roy^il 
Marines, a battalion of that sphaulitl 
force lhre(’ Jo'eneh and four Netheiiaiuls 
shij)s ol war, and a steainshij) (haiti’n’d 
by lh(^ Tnited States to repiesent their 

_ „ Navv, at that time busily 

wo ^ oung j,j ( W'ar at 

cn in lioinc^ ajipeaied in the Strait 
Gower St. Shiinoiioseki. under Vire- 
Adiniral Sir Augustus Kujhm', in II.M.S. 
hjiryalus. 'Idie most iiitcKsI in^ strp in 
the attemjits to settle the iliattei without 
bloodshed was the s(‘ll-imj xsed mission 
ol ('oiH'iliation imde'itakt'n by two younj^^ 
('hb-shu ( laiismen who had re-eriitly 
visited ICiiJ^dand by stoalth. Ih'arini^ in 
I.omlon ol the j)roj)()scd eoea (uve 
iiKS'ismes to be adopt<‘d a,i;ainst their 
lord, tlu'y had hunie'd back to (aj)an, 
loyally to wain that jiriiK'e of the 
dau/i^er he would iueair by opposing; the 
mi^ht ol the Occident, and ('specially ol 
Hritain, whose jiowei' had bec'ii r('\’eal(‘d 
in a thousand ways to their wondeiin.t; 
(‘yes and cpiie k intelli,i;enc('. I'lieii noble 
mission pi'o\'ed abortix’e : the I.ord ol 
( h(')-shu stirieiK'd his nee'k and declaim'd 
h(‘ ('ould not disrei^.ird tlu' orders issiu’d 
to him I'ept'atc’dly by (he Sa('red lunju'ror, 
and once by the Slu‘)i;un. I'lu' very lact 
of llu' youn.ij men ap|)('arin,n bi'lorc’ tlu'ir 
lord on this peac(’-makin,i; eirand caused 
tlu’in to be look(‘d uj)on, at the lime, as 


rcnc{,(ades, dazzled and corrupted by the 
allurement of strangci cities — above all, of 
London. The ultra- patriotic Samurai of 
(di(‘)-shu did not know Gower Street, 
where the young men had dwelt ! 

Whatever contempt they incurred in 
I (St >4, later years were to see them laden 
with well-deserved honours and famous 
beyond the borders of that New Japan 
they have so powerfully helped to make. 
Idle (‘ld(‘r of the two was Inouye Bunta, 
the other ltd Shunsuk('’. I'hey are now 
known the world ovTr as tl^ie Marquis 
Inouyt' Kaworu and Prince ltd Hirobumi. 
All .attempts at a settlement by di])lo- 
matic means having failed, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Augustus Kiqx'r’s guns, and those 
ol tlu’ otlu’i* Powers co-operating, spoke 
out tlu’ vJlima nitio of the irritated 
()('('id(‘nt. h'nnn Se])tember 5th to the 
Sth, i(St)4, all nuams of offence or defence 
poss(‘ssed at Shimonosi'ki by the T.ord of 
('hd-shu were d(\stroy('d, his numerous 
guns removed by the 
intcanational Ik’C't, and a 
numln'r of his warriors 
killed, some of them during 
a short, but brisk, engagement on shore, 
dhc’ r(‘('al('itr.anl I.oial ol C'hd-shu made 
('ompk’te submit ion to the l\nvers, and 
the Sh(')gnn’s (iovermramt agreed to pay 
an ind(Mnnity of thna' million dollars. A 
notabk’ lact in comua tion with this line 
imposi’d on IIk' nation is that the United 
State’s, ninel(‘(‘n yi'ars later, in 1884, 
n'turned to jaj)an their share of the 
indemnity, amounting to /Ji57,ooo. 


Remarkable 
Act by the 
United States 
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drastic punishment inflicted by the 
^ Powers had far-reaching consecjuences ; 
l)oth the leading clans, Satsuma and 
('lid-shu, had now become convinced, by 
bitter experience, of the futility of oj)j)osi- 
tion, witli tlie means at their disposal, 
to the determination of the Powers to 
maintain their treaty rights, guaranteeing 
free intercourse, within C(‘rtain limits. 


witli the j)eople of Japan. These diplo- 
matic instruments may well haw seemed 
to them mere waste ])aper, hu'king the 
sanction of the Emperor, whose im- 
])ortance as the heaven-sent incarnation 
of tlie national sj)irit loomed greater in 
their eyes day ])y day, in pro])ortion as 
that of the Slibgun dwindled. The latter 
app('anHl to the hot-head(‘d Samurai of 
the great Southern and vSouth- western 
clans a crafty huckster, traf- 
A IK ticking with tlie national honour 
® and shanu'lully submitting to 
mperor dictation, thus belying 

tlie V('ry natur(‘ of his ancic'iit oflice, that 
of “ Barbarian-compelling Commander-in- 
('hief ” (Sei-i-'l'ai Shogun). 

'riu? j)osition of th(‘ powerful clan of 
('ho-shii at this jieriod was characteristic 
ol the chaoti(' state into which Japanese 
|)oliti(\s had rapidly drifted after the first 
contact with the masterful Occident had 


torn the shi]) of stale from her ancient 
moorings. Jn on S(‘])tember joth, 

the r(;tainers of the I.fird of ( ho-shu 


furnished the guard of one of the gates of 
the Imjierial Palace at Kioto. They bad 
hatched a |)lot, in conjunction with seven 
(.'ourt Nobles (Kugc), to obtain possession 
of the Emperor’s person, in pursuance of 
the traditional jiolicy that dictated such 
an extreme stej) whenever his Imj)(*rial 
Majesty appeared, in the opinion of the 
conspirators, to be in the hands of wicked 
or incompetent advisers — in this case the 
Shogun and his Cabinet. To secure the 
Emperor’s person had been the means, 
time after time in days of yore, of “ .saving 
the empire ” to the satisfaction of the 
discontented jiarty, his captors being 
transformed, in one moment, from “ rebels 
against the Imperial Court ” (Cho-teki) 


into loyal guardians of the throne. The 
Cho-shu })lot was, however, frustrated 
by the vigilance of tlu' Shogum’s sjnes 
.swarming about the Imperial Court, 
which, on being informed of its danger, 
closed the grounds of the ])ala('e to the 

A xM A Chb-shu men. They ndired 
A Mob Army . .1 • • i 

at the totheir province, accompanied 

PMaeeGates 

two of whom, Iwakura and Saw'a, were, 
later on, to j)lay imjiorlant parts in the 
re-organisation of the einjiiri'. For the 
time being, the Shogun’s inlhu'ucc' at thi' 
h'lnperor’s ('ourt was paramount, but the 
resoluti' men of (‘hb-sliu w'lM'e not easily 
turned from th(‘ir })iirpos(‘. I'lu'y must('red 
in large numbers, tlu‘ir ranks iiK'n'ased by 
many Ro-nin (literally, “ wave-men ”) — 
Samurai who, for oik' 1 (‘ason or anollu'r, had 
becomedetachedfrom th(‘ir('lans,d('-.p(*rate, 
adventurous sw'ashbuckh'rs, most of them. 

With gr(‘al eiuMgy, lh(‘ coiiiu'illors of 
the Lord of Chb-shu s(‘t about 1 h(‘ organisa- 
tion of this crowd of undis('i])lin(‘d w'arriors, 
and took lull advantage^ of such notions of 
luiropi'an drill and ta('ti(\sas t lu'y possessed. 
Amongst other military innovations, tlu^y 
startled and shoc'ked the old-fashioiu'd 
vSaimirai by aiming and drilling many 
of the ])easant class, iiuai hitherto con- 
sicku'ed unworthy of the honour of b(‘aring 
arms, 'riiese WTi e enrolled in tlu' irregular 
troops, or Ki-luTtai. Tin* ('hb-shu army, 
thus reinforced, advaiKi'd on Kibto, and, 
on August : 20 th, i8b4, made a d(‘S|)erate 
attem})t to s(‘ize tlu^ jialace and the 
person of the hanperor. 

Seven* fighting took place in the streets 
of the sacred cajiilal, r(‘sulting in the d(‘feat 
of the ('hb-shu men, who onia* more ri'tired 


Fighting 
in the 
Streets 


within their own bord(*rs, this 
time branded as rebels by 
Imjx*rial Proclamatifin, n'bels 
who had desiderated the Holy 


City with bloodshed for several days and 


cau.sed a large part of it to be destroyed 


by a conflagration occurring during the 
conflict. They had lost many of their 


.stoutest W'arriors, some killed in action 


with the troops of Etchu, ICchizcn, Hikone 
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— all clans sui)i)orting the Shogun and, 
at the critical moment of the fighting, with 
the men of Satsuma, recently opponents 
of the Yedo Government, but, for the 
nonce, adversaries of Cho-shu for reasons 
of clan rivalry ; others dead by their own 
act, having committed suicide by hara- 
kiri when they saw themselves defeated. 
^ Some had been taken prisoners 

® by the Satsuma men, and seem 
a ower u LU veil their raj)t()rs such 

good and sutlicient reasons 
for th(‘ir desj)erat(‘ atl(‘mj)t t(j free the 
ICmperor from tlic* influence of the Shogun 
that tluy w(‘re tr(‘ated with great con- 
sideration and ultimately sent home 
with gifts - a notable de{)arture from the 
custom of Old japan, by wliich their 
lives would have Imhmi forfeit. 

Chd-shu apprc'ciated Satsuma’s clemency 
and generosity ; tli(' scmuIs W(M (‘ sown of that 
('o-opi“ration In'twcuMi tlie tw'o great clans 
wlii('h dev(‘lop('d later into the powerful 
('ombination know'ii to tlu' |aj)ane‘^e as 
Sats-cho-to, from the initi;d svHables of 
the nanus of llu‘ tliree (Ians Satsuma, 
(did-sliu and Fosa, a ('ombination that 
mav with tiuth lx* said to have made 
New japan. Later still, it ('ontract(‘<l 
to Sats-cli(") (|)ronoun('(‘(l Sat-clu")), and to 
this day tli(‘ majority of thos(' who 
rul(‘, (‘Specially in the higlust |)ositions, 
and of those who lead ja|)an’s gallant 
sailors and soldii'is, arc' ('lansmen of 
Satsuma or of ('lu)‘shu, the warlike 
.Satsuma nu‘n predominating in the armed 
foices, (S|)e('i.dly in the Na\’v, whilst the 
kei'ii-witted nu‘n of ( hd-shu are found in 
(‘very branch of tlu* ('ivil administration, 
and had, in the peison ot Prince It(">, 
a rej)ivseutati\’e wliosc wise advice was 
sought in (‘vc'iy ('risis. 

'I'lu' rec'oiu'iliation of th(‘se two great 
clans, after their contlict in the stirets 
of Ki(")to in bore fruit in the next 

year, when . Satsuma refustul to j(un in 
the expeditions organised by the Ikiku-fu, 
acting under Imjierial orders, 
for tlie cliastisemeiit of the 
a eace ('ijo.shu “ rebels.” These ex- 
]vditi(Uis made but little 
lu'adway, and were finally abandoni'd 
when Saigd l\ichinosuk«'\ ’ eiter known 
as Saigi") 'Fakamori, the greet Satsuma 
leader, arranged a definite treaty of amity 
between his clan and Clu'i-shu, the real 
bond of union between them being their 
common resolve to overthrow the Shogunate 
and to restore the Empenu* to his proj^er 
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position as real head of the State, as in 
days of yore. Once these two powerful 
clans had joined hands, the fate of the 
Baku-fu was sealed. Subsequent events 
proved that the Daimiyo, principally 
Northern and Eastern ones, who sided with 
the Shogun, were no match for the coalition 
of the feudal states of the South and 
South-west. As in the early years of 
the seventeenth century, the East and 
the North were arrayed against the West 
and the South, but this time the South and 
the West were to be victorious. 

Th(' momentary triumph of the Slu'^gun’s 
infliK'iicc at the Im])erial Court, at the time 
of the repulse of the Cho-shu men in the 
fighting at Kioto, was the last glow of 
the setting sun of Tokugawa rule. Its 
opponents — nominally the great Daimiyc") 
of the Southern and Western clans, really 
the intensely encrgcdic, clever Samurai 
who held office as assistants to the 


Councillors (or Elders) at their courts — 
had made up their minds to ])ut an (?nd 
to a supremacy thc'y hated and despised, 
and to ivstore the ))olitical condition of 
the em])ire to what it had been prior to 
Lftst Glow Yoritomo’s ap|)ointment as 

cc- • Sh(")gun in 1102 — an abso- 
«... c hite monarchy with the 

whole [)ower concentrated 
in the person of the Holy Emperor, the 
sovereign descended “ in unbroken line ” 
from the gods. 

A fi?w, ])robably very few, of these men 
had a wider and grander ])ur])ose in view 
than the mere desire to put the clock of 
history back six and a half centuries by 
reverting to the system of the period that 
s(^('med to the majority of them Japan’s 
(rolden Age. These few, to be found chiefly 
amongst the Dutch Scholars and the very 
small number of Japanese who had, by 
that time, travelled abroad, dreamt of a 


japan transported, not back into the 
thirteenth ('entury, but onward into 
the latter half of the nineteenth, a japan 
transformed not only in its political 
system and its armaments, but in every 
phase of the nation’s life, a Japan that 
was to take its place amongst the powers 
of the world regenerated and rejuvenated 
by the adaptation to its needs of all that 
was best in the knowledge of the Occident. 

But a handful, most of them young 
and in subordinate positions, the.se mtiu 
were the real creators of New Japan. 
With indomitable courage — many of them 
paid for their temerity with their lives — 
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The Little One 
Becomes 
a Thousand 


lliey succeeded, in the course of a few years, 
in leavening the whole body of the Samurai, 
the gentry of the nation, with a great 
])ortion of their reforming ideas ; but in 
1865 theirs was still a small voice crying in 
the wilderness, whereas the demand for 
the abolition of the Shogunate and the 
restoration of the Emperor’s pristine power 
— only th(; first step in their 
movement — was a growing 
clamour in the land, op- 
j)osed only by those who 
were bound to the Tokugawa dynasty by 
ties of blood or of interests. 

That this ( lainour was accompanied by 
howls of “Out with the Foreigners!” 
was no fault of these few earnest 
roJorniers ; it was an almost unavoid- 
able riiTumstaiK'e of the campaign 
against the Shogunate, accused of 
truckling to tlu‘ “ Barbarians,” and of 
thereby disgracing the nation and offend- 
ing against the Emj)eror’s majesty. That 
it was used as a convenient weapon for 
this cam])aign— a weapon highly {popular, 
no doubt, with the violently anti- foreign 
majority of the Samurai of that time — 
but notliing more, is shown by the fact of 
its being so ([uickly abaiuloned as soon 
as it bec'anu* evident that the Shogunate 
was doomed. It was but natural that 
the majority of those advisers. Imperial 
princes, nobles, and others, whose oj)inions 
were pul forth as the expression of the 
Im})erial will, were bitterly anti-foreign. 
The whole fabric of the Court at Kioto was 
based on th(* assumption of its sanctity, 
a holiness that would not tolerate pollution 
by contact with the Outer Barbarians ; but 
the Court was absolutely without means to 
carry into effect its edict for the expulsion 
of foreigners, issued, in the Emj^eror’s 
name, to the Shogun early in June, 

This edict, issued after an audience 
the Shogun had of the Emperor — for the 
Shogun had taken to visiting Kioto, a 
custom that had lapsed for two hundred 
« . and thirty years — actually 

GW^NoHc. f ox,H,l.sbn 

to Quit 

day came and passed and 
the foreigners remained, in danger of their 
harried lives and under conditions that 
resembled a state of siege, yet without any 
actual force being used to remove them in a 
body. TheYedo officials duly communicated 
the order of expulsion to the foreign repre- 
sentatives, but the whole affair was farcical, 
for ” nobody seemed a penny the worse.” 
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In subsequent rescripts in 1864, the 
Emperor was made to say that he appre- 
ciated the difficulties in the way, and 
deprecated rash haste in the execution 
of the Law of Punishment and Warning 
(the old edicts which closed Japan). 
The Shogun, in his reply of March 21st, 
1864, promised to act ^ with prudence, 
whilst never losing sight of the ultimate 
object, the “ revival of the great Law 
of Punishment and Warning.” But he 
had his tongue in his cheek, for he knew 
full well, and .so, by this ti{ne, did the 
Imperial Court, that the foreigners would 
not be dislodged, even were Japan’s 
strength tenfold what it was then. In the 
same year, 1864, the feelings of the Samu- 
rai were harrowed by a new desecration 
of their sacred soil, which was now defiled 
by the presence thereon of a foreign 
garrison. Two companies of British in- 
fantry, detached from the 2nd Battalion 
of the 20th Foot (now the Lancashire 
Fusiliers) were summoned from Hong 
Kong and quartered, with the conscuit of 
the bewildered Baku-fu, in barrac'ks in the 
European settlement at Yokohama, to the 
- great contentment of the Occi- 

uropean community. They were 

jOiiicd, latci' Oil, by a rrench 

force, and the uniforms of both 
were for years notable features in the 
streets of the rapidly rising international 
.seaport. The more thoughtful amongst 
the warrior class turned the unwelcome 
presence of the foreign soldiers to good 
account by watching their drill intently, 
thus learning many a useful lesson. The 
townspeople took very kindly to the 
foreign soldiers in their midst ; indeed, 
throughout the sad years of the ’sixties, 
with their constantly-recurring tale of 
murders and murderous assaults perpetu- 
ated on foreigners by Samurai, cspeciall}' 
by fanatical Ro-nin, the common people of 
Japan were, on the whole, on very good 
terms with the “ Barbarians,” whom they 
looked upon as quaint, eccentric being.^, 
who.se curious habits were a source of 
endless interest and amusement. 

The lower orders secretly chuckled ai 
the flagrant impertinence, according to 
Japanese notions of etiquette, shown by 
foreigners in their dealings with the two- 
sworded gentry who had so long lorded 
it over their inferiors with arrogance and, 
at times, with downright brutality. The 
day was fast approaching when the 
Samurai would no longer swagger along 
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the streets, carefully avoided by people 
of lesser degree lest a jostle, albeit un- 
intentional, might be resented by a 
sweeping and generally fatal cut of the 
terrible long sword. The old order was 
about to change, giving place to conditions 
new and strange ; for the ferment amongst 
the clansmen, the trepidation amongst the 
adherents of the Tokugawa, and the con- 
fusion and intrigues at the Imperial Court, 
were daily growing, so that signs and por- 
tents of the coming fall of the Shogunate 
became evident 
even to the 
foreign represen- 
tatives, usually 
enshrouded in 
the thick mist 
of the Y e d o 
G o V eminent 's 
prevarications 
and subterfuges. 

The diplomatists 
began to realise 
that the Emperor 
at Kioto, the 
sacred Mikado, 
was the ruler 
with whom they 
must join <• issue; 
if the treaties 
they h a d ex- 
torted from the 
Shogun were to 
have; any real 
value. Foremost 
among the re- 
|)resentatives of 
the Powers wais 
Sir Harry Parkes, 
who was her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s 
Envoy to Jaj)an 
from 1865 to 1883 
— a man of strong 
character and 
much energy. He 
succeeded Sir 
Rutherford Al- 
cock, who had 
been the British representative since the 
first establishment of i)ermancnt diplo- 
matic relations in 1859. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock (then Mr.) had been in England, 
partly on leave of absence, partly to 
furnish explanations to the Foreign Office, 
from March 1862 . to March 1864, during 
the greater i)art of which time he 
had been very efficiently replaced .by 


Lieut. -Colonel Edward St. John Neale, 
Charge d’ Affaires. 

Sir Harry Parkes may truly be said to 
have been, if not one of the creators of 
New Japan, at least one of its earliest 
tutors ; his wise advice, often very 
forcibly expressed, w'as of the greatest 
advantage to the regeneration and re- 
organisation of the cm jure. Even his 
threats, for he was one of the school of 
Palmerston and an exj)onent of the “ gun- 
boat })olicy,” wt;re of great benefit in 

c u r b i n g the 
arrogance and 
restraining the 
ex travagances 
of some of the 
makers of New 
[a|)an in the 
first flush of 
their triumidi. 
His advice was 
freely given to 
Ja])an’s states- 
m e n , w li o 
gen(;rally grum- 
bled at it as an 
u n w a r rantable 
interference and 
ended by adding 
on it. The Jun- 
])eror of Jajxui 
lias jirobably 
never heard 
“straightertalk” 
about his 
country than 
the earnest 
words addressed 
to him by .Sir 
Harry Parkes at 
his audi(;nce be- 
luri' going home 
on leave in May, 
1871, after six 
years of con- 
stant w^ork and 
resj)onsil)ility at 
his j)ost ; it is 
doubtful if any- 
one has ever sjiokiai so plainly in his 
Imperial Maji;sty’s [iresence. 

Whilst th(; jajiancse haied Sir Harry for 
what they considered his bullying manner, 
and because they found it wars useless 
to attemjit to hoodwink him, they 
respected his strength of character, his 
devotion to duty, and his singleness of 
purpose. Many of the wisest amongst 



THE FAMOUS BRITISH ENVOY, SIR HARRY PARKES 
Sir Harry Parkes was one of the earliest tutors of Japan, and his 
wise advice was of great advantage to the empire in its reorganising 
period. He represented Great Britain in Japan from lbO.> to 
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them are now willing to admit that he was 
a true friend of Ja])an, and proved himself 
so at a most critical period. Sir Harry 
Parkes, soon after his arrival in Japan, set 
about the achi(;vement of a diplomatic 
victory rendered absolutely necessary if the 
tKsities wen^ to be aught Init waste paper. 
As Sir Rutherford Alcock and his foreign 

(’ol leagues had fores(‘en in the 
timu US ^ pivvioiis y(‘ar (1804), the sanc- 

tioii of the Iimperor must be 
Reflecfon ^g^ce- 

rnents could be considered really valid by 
th(‘ people of Ja])an. In November, 1865, 
th(‘ Shogun luMug th(!n in residence at his 
casth? at Osaka whence he visited Kioto 
(o conf(‘r with the lm|)erial Court, Sir 
Harry Parkc's and the representatives of 


fpre, undertake the necessary arrange- 
ments in- connection therewith.'’ It after- 
wards transjnred that the Shogun had 
induced the Emperor to consent by 
promising that the port of Hiogo would 
never be opened to foreigners, whose 
presence so near the Imperial Court was 
dreaded by the monarch. His anti- 
foreign feeling was undoubtedly strong, 
and he gave his sanction with great 
reluctance, little knowing the worthless- 
ness of the Shogun’s pledged word as to 
the port of Hiogo, now amalgamated 
with Kobe as one of the great trading 
ports of the world. 

On September 19th, 1866, the Shogun 
lyemochi died at Osaka, in rather sus- 
j)icious circumstances, which recall the fact 



k'ranci', of the rnited Stales of America, 
and of the Nelheiiands, ai)j)eared before 
Hiogo now virtually one city with the 
lloui isliing port of Kobe with a sciuadron 
of live Rfitish warshi|)s, three Vrench, 
and one Dutch, a force calculated to 
stimulate reflection on the part of the 
Imperial Couit. After negotiations, less 
pn tracteil than usual, ])erhaj)s on account 
of the presence of the international 
scjuadron, the subject having been hotly 
debated in an assembly 01 leading coim- 
.siilors summoned at Kioto, the Emperor, 
on November 2 p d, gave his sanction in 
tile following laconic rescript, addressed 
tO' the Shogun : “ The Imperial consent 
is given to the treaties, and vou will, there- 


Last Man 
to Die 
as Shogun 


that other Shoguns had departed this 
life in times of political crisis, succumbing 
rapidly to mysterious ailments. For some 
months lyemochi had been a prey to con- 
tinual anxiety. The army, consisting of 
his own “drilled” troops 
and contingents supplied by 
various clans, which he had 
sent to chastise rebellious 
Cho-shu, had been unable to enter Cho-shu 
territory in any strength. The men of Cho- 
shu were well drilled, armed chiefly with 
Occidental weapons, and lightly equipped ; 
they simply “ danced round” the Shogun’s 
warriors, who fought with the old national 
arms, sword and spear, and wore surcoats 
over armour, as in the palmy days of 



KIOTO, THE RESIDENCE OF THE MIKADOS IN THE DAYS OF THEIR HELPLESSNESS 
Kioto was the old capital of Japan from the eighth century until the Great Change in 1808 . It was founded by tho 
Emperor Kwammu, who reigned in the eighth century, and of whom a portrait is given on page 469 of this history. 

A MODERN lOWN AND AN ‘ANCIENT CITY OF JAPAN 
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JAPAN'S CHIEF MINISTER IN IS(i2 
Matsudaira Yoshinaga, the Dainiiyo of P>hizen, who took 
a leading part in the restoration of the Mikado’s power. 


(’hivaliy. 'Ilu' victory I hey ^^ined over the 
Ihikii-iu’s lorces, piirsuinjjf tlu'in to Hiro- 
shima, ill (l(‘i-sliu, shoitly before the 
Shbgim’s (li'inise,- was yet another object- 
lesson to till* Sainnrai of Old Japan, 
ti'achinj; them the snpt'riority of Western 
jirms and drill over the \vea])ons, the 
armour, and th(‘ nu'thods of what was 
rapidly beeomini.^^ the ancient past. 
Satsuma, be it noted, had tak(’n no part 
in the camjiai^n ; loyal to its new friend- 
shi}), it had jaotested against the expedi- 
tion, and had ndiised to Inrnish a contin- 
gent to the Hakii-lii’s army. lyemochi 
hiid, lUMrly a year befon' his death, 
petitioiu'd tlu' Kmperor to b(' allowed to 
resign and hand over his oltice to Hitotsu- 
baslii, the clever s('V('nlh son of Naria-kira, 
Lord of Mito, who h ul been adopted into 
the Hitotsii-bashi family in his boyhood, 
and was, in the early ’sixties, a power 
in Japanese politics. The lunperor retiised 
to accept lyemochi’s resignation ; but in 
October, i8()(), a month after the Shogun’s 
death, appo nted Hitotsu-bashi — then in 
his tliirtieth year- to the high office, 
making him head of the Tokugawa family, 
under the name of Tokugawa Kei-ki. He. 
was clever and accomplisluvi, but he had a 
hopeless task before him when he became 
the fifteenth Shogun of the Tokugawa line, 
and the thirty-eighth, and last, holder of 
the office. His exchequer, drained by his 
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predecessors and by the heavy blood- 
money exacted by foreign Powers, was 
almost bankrupt owing to the expendi- 
ture incurred in the expedition against 
Chd-shu. 

The failure of that “ punitive ” expedi- 
tion had made the Shogunate ridiculous, 
and in Japan, as in France, “ridicule 
kills.” The feudal lords, all over the 
country, who were not closely related to 
the Tokugawa, began to snap their fingers 
at the decaying jiowcr. One of the first acts 
of Kei-ki’s government was, however, one 
that would liave done honouiy to a more 
firmly established rule. In May, 1866, the 
old law forbidding Japanese to leave their 
country — death being the jienalty — was 
repealed. A month later, on J une 25, 1866, 
the Baku-fu concluded conventions with 
(in'at Britain, France, the United States of 
America, and the Netherlands, granting 
improv'ed facilities for commerce, revising 
the Customs Tariff, ])ermitting Japanese 
to serve in foreign merchant vessels, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a mint, 
and for the lighting and buoying of the 
approaches to all treaty j^orts. 



THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS 
Tokugawa Kei-ki, the last of the Shoguns, who went 
into retirement in Tokio. His surrender of power at the 
bidding of the Mikado in 1808 closed a system of govern- 
inept which hatd lasted nearly seven bundled years. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE MIKADO 


AND THE GREAT EMANCIPATION 


T he green shoot of New Japan was 
coming through the ground. One of 
the chief hindrances to its growth was to 
disappear in 1867, with the death, early 
in the year, of the Emperor Ko-mei, who 
had reigned twenty years. Ko-mei Tcn-nb 
is supposed to have been bitterly anti- 
foreign, but it should be borne in mind 
that, in his time, the Emi)eror’s personal 
opinion was but the reflection of the views 
of the women by whom alone he was 
constantly attended, and of the Imperial 
princes and the very few nobles sufliciently 
exalted in rank to approach his sacred 
person. Towards the close of his reign, 
his entourage, taught by the stern logic of 
facts, had become more resigned to the 
unwelcome presence of foreigners in the 
“ Holy Land ” of Japan ; but it was hardly 
to be expected that, as long as their august 
sovereign occupied the IrniXTial Palace 
. at Kioto, they would openly 
The Coming oi)inions. They 

° ^ ^ toned down their anti-foreign 

rong an considerably some 

lime before the Em})eror’s death on 
February 13, 1867 ; the advent of his 
Muccessor, his son Mutsu-hito — born on 
November 3, 1852, and enthroned, with 
ceremonies equivalent to an Occidental 
coronation, on October 13, 1868- -gave 
them full opportunity for an avowed change 
of policy. The boy of fifteen, who no,w 
became the one hundred and twenty-third 
sovereign of Japan “ of one unbroken 
line,” by far the oldest dynasty in the 
world, was unhampered by any anti- 
foreign edicts. He could accept the advice 
of his councillors, speaking of great things 
that were impending, of an entire change 
of front towards the “ haughty bar- 
barians,'* of a complete alteration in the 
system of government, of innovations and 
reforms that would have staggered the 
late monarch, to whom they would have 
seemed impious and accursed. 

Fortunately for Japan, this new 
Emperor was no weakling, but strong in 


health — he grew up a fine, deep-chested 
man, tall for a Japanese, five feet eight 
inches in height —and strong in character. 
Dec'ply imbued with the awful responsi- 
bility of his position, animated by a strict 
sense of duty, his Imperial Majesty gave 
Mutsu-hito. th'oughout his long and cpoch- 
Emperor of 

NewJspsn " comnion-^nsc and of 

that supreme political sagacity 
which consists in the selection of the best 
advist'is and in a wise abstention from 
interlenmce, except in cases of great 
emergency. In such times of crisis, the 
lunperor Mutsu-hito always spoki; the 
right word at the proper moment, and all 
Japan bowed in awe-struck obedience. 
How nnu'h of this policy was his own, how 
much was due to the hdder St.'desmen ho 
consulted, will probably neveu* be known ; 
this much is certain, tliat the acceptance 
of good advice, and the use thereof at the 
rigid moment, constitute by themselves 
political wisdom of the soundest kind, and 
with such wisdom the stately, imper- 
turbable, benign Emjieror Mutsu-hito was 
amply endowed. The Jaj)anese National 
Anthem, “ Kimiga yo, et(\,” expresses a 
pious wish for the long continuance of the 
monarch’s reign ; and even this was 
granted to new Japan, as the great 
Emperor had completed a reign of forty- 
five years at his lamented death, on 
July 29th, 1912. 

Surely no reign in history can show 
such a record of ])rogress, of reform, of 
peaceful achievement, of military glory by 
land and sea, as that of Mutsu-hito— a name 
meaning literally, “Benign 
A Reign of »» — hundred and 

ence u twenty-third sovereign of Old, 
AchievemeM Emi>cror of New, Japan ! 
With his accession a new wind began to 
blow in official circles ; the Court of Kioto 
was no longer a hotbed of anti-foreign 
fanaticism. The Shogun's government, 
which had been only outwardly friendly to 
foreigners, now earnestly strove to cultiyate 
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imirable relation^, especially with Britain, 
with the United States, and with France. 
Napoleon III. lost no opportunity of 
showin/' how well he was disposed towards 
the Baku-fu. Misinformed as to the state 
of Japan — as in so many other matters — 
that schemer and dreamer “ backed the 
wron^' horse,” at l(‘ast with moral snpjwt, 
and mi^dit have given material aid, in the 
hope of reaping the Shogun’s gratitude, 
had not the rmin h of events been 
too rapid for Na])oleon’s vague 
plans to mature. 

French inlhuMic e was ))aramount 
at this time in the Bakii-fu’s 
military counc ils ; at the* Shogun’s 
n‘(pi('st th(‘ French (iovernment 
selectc'd a militaiy mission, which 
s(‘t to W'ork to train the Baku-fu’s 
motlc'V t loops and to (‘ducate 
young Samurai in the art of war. 

The mission, (Consisting of five 
offna'is, undcM’ ('aptain Cdianoinc*, 
of the Staff ('orps, arriv(‘d in 
January, J^()y. Its activity was, a 
y(‘ar lat(M’, transhared by th(‘ 

('oiirse of (?v('nts to a w'idcr spher<‘, 
wTen the niK'k'us of a truly 
national army was fornu‘d. 'fhe 
F'nMich in.striK'tors remained at 
their jiosts until after the Franco- 
(ierman war had opened the eyes 
of the Japanese' to tlu' fact tliat 
anotlu'r gnsal inilitary Fowea* had 
arisc'U, under whose seientilically 
calculated, ovc'rwhelming blow’s, 
the gallant but ill-organised and 
badly-directed Army of tlu' Sevond 
lunpiiH' had ('rumbled into dust. 

New organiseis and instructors 
W'c'ie |)rocur('d Ironi tht* vic torious 
(ierinan (ieneral Staff, the late 
(leneral Meckc'l at their head, and 
for years the* Cierman olficers 
brought tlu'ir consummate know- 
hnlge of military scicaicc’ and tludr 
native thoroughnc'ss to’ Iv'ar on 
shaping and moulding into its 
jirc'sent marvellous ajijiroac'h to ]>erlecti()n 
the excc'llent material ])repared by their 
Frc'uch jiredec'essors. 

The year of the arrival of the I'rench 
military mission saw' the advent, in 
September, iSt)7, of a Hrit^ :h naval mis- 
sion, under Commander 'Iracey, R.X., 
invited by the Shc)gun to organise and 
train his Navy, wdiich, consisting in 1865 of 
five vessels of European build — one jmldle- 
steajpshi]), two square-rigged sailing ships 
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for training purposes, a steam -yacht 
presented to the Shogun by Britain, and a 
three-masted steamer — had grown to the 
total strength of eight ships. The downfall 
of the Shogunate interrupted the labours 
of this first naval mission only five months 
after its arrival. Its wwk was taken up in 
1873 by the second British naval mission, 
under Commander Douglas, R.N., now 
Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas, which 



EX-EMPRESS HARUKO OF JAPAN 
Her Imperial Majesty Harukowas married to the Emperor Mutsii-liito 
on Feb. Pth, ISCiO. She was, by about two years, his senior, and a mem- 
ber of the noble house of Ichijo. Her name means “Child of Spring.” 

remained in active operation six years. 
After its departure, a few British naval 
officers, warrant offic'ers, and j)ctty officers, 
were still emjdoyed as instructors in sj)ecial 
branches, with Commander Ingles, R.N. 
(now Rear-Admiral, retired), as naval 
adviser to the Japanese Admiralty: but 
their number became steadily less as the 
Japanese began to feel confidence in their 
own naval efficiency. The last Occidental 
officer to be employed by the Japanese 



.RESTORATION OF THE MIKADO ^ 


Government was Engineer-Commander A. 
R. Pattison, R.N., who returned to his 
duty in the Royal Navy in iqot. The 
work of these men, sailors and soldiers, 
British, French, German, and Italian — 
for a cou})le of Italian artillery officers 
organised the great military arsenal and 
gun-foundry at Osaka — whether ])()r- 
formed in the office, in the lecture-room, 
on the parade-ground, or at sea, was 


It 



MUTSU-HITO-. EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 1807 l‘.)12 
Mutsu-hito, the first Emperor of Japan in the new era, succeeding: 
the abolition of the military dictatorship of the Shogun, was born 
Nov. 3rd, 1853, succeeded Feb. 13th, 1S'>7, and died July 2‘>th, 11)13. 


success proportionate, 
great measure, that 


herculean, and the 
It is to them, in 
Jaj)an owes the efficiency that has made, 
as the native phrase has it, “ her glory to 
shine beyond the seas.” In iHf)/, that 
glory was not yet apparent, the outlook 
was cloudy, and many shook their heads 
anxiously, anticipating a bitter and long- 
continued civil war between the Ini- 
perialists and the Shogun’s party. Their 


forebodings were not justitied by events ; 
some lighting took place — the disrupt’ on 
and reconstruction of the whole system 
of government, the uj)rooting ot lioary 
institutions, and the consecpient unavoid- 
able disturbance of every class inteiest, 
could not hapjien without some vioh'ui't^ 
being used — liut the armed struggle was 
short and con lined to a few districts. 

was at no time a great regional 
conllict, like the American Civil 
War, nor did it sjilit the whole 
nation into two l)('lligt'renl parties, 
opj)osing each otlu'r in every part 
of the land, as in the Faiglish ('ivil 
War between King aiul Parlia- 
ment. Tht‘ conllicting parties were 
too unevenly mat bed lor the 
struggle to become a .severe one, 
and th(‘ leader of the losing side, 
the Shogun Kei-ki, was not made 
of the stern stuff that prolongs 
th<‘ game to the utmost, ev(‘ii witli 
all the chances adverse. .Mirting 
with bittt'i’ oj)j)ositiou from the 
gn'at ( Ians of the W(‘st and .south, 
and b(‘set by linancial anxieti(\s, 
an ()p])ortunity of ridding hiinsell 
of his uneasy oHici‘ and of its 
! crushing resj)onsil)ilili(‘S pivsented 
it.self when, in October, i<Sf) 7 , 
Yama-no-uciii ¥(")-(!('), the retired 
Lord of dOsa, addn^ssed a letter 
to him wluM'ein he earnestly 
advis(‘d him to nsign the govern- 
ing power and to hand it over to 
the .soveri‘ign, thus restoring that 
unity ol rule lor lack ol whic'h 
tlic cm|)ire was distracted and 
weak, a prey to foreigners and “ a 
])utt lor th(‘ir insults.” Kei-ki 
look the great noble’s advice to 
h(‘art, and, by a manileslo dateal 
Xovemlx'r ()th, iH()7, irsigiuul his 
oHu v and returned to tlu^ h:mi)eror 
the delegahal j)owers he held as 
Sh(‘)gun. The Kmp(*ror acaejited, 
and summoned the hnidal lords 
to Ki(’do to discuss malteas ami to 
consult as to the new order ol things, ^he 
old order was gone, nev(‘r to return. 

The Sh(")gunate, after an existence of 
nearly seven cemturies as a ruling power, 
had succumbed to senile d(xay. In 
Tokugawa hands it had given Ja})an two 
centuries and a half of unbroken ])eace. 


Its very succe.ss in maintaining order m 
the land — an object it attained by the 
exercise of cunning diplomacy rathf® than 
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i)y a display of force — made hosts of 
enemies who eventually compassed its 
downfall. Its worst legacy is the widely 
ramified system of spying it brought to 
the pitch of perfection, a system that has 
stood Japan in good stead in the prepara- 
tions for tier wars’ !)ut has severely damaged 
her national character. The Japanese are 
the best s|)ies in the world ; 
th(‘. Haku-fu system trained 
their ancestors to be eaves- 
droppers, but they have small 
( ause lo he thankliil lor ih They would 
have be(m vic'torioiis against (diina, even 
against Russia, had tlu^ Tntelligenre 
J)ej)artments ot th(‘ir Navy ami their 
Army b(‘en k‘ss womha fully (‘irumait ; but 
more than two gc'iieratioiis must pass 
b(‘lore tli(‘y get the sj)y-taint out of 
their blood. 

At pr(‘sent it ])oisons life in japan in 
almost (‘Very ])hase ; until its disappt^ar- 
an('(‘ no real f(‘llow-f(‘eling is possible 
b(‘tw(‘(‘n Ja|)aiu‘se and Occidentals. Spic's 
had a busy time* in icSthS and tlu* ne.\t 
l(‘w y(‘ars, loi* with tlu* rc'storation ol 
the ruling ])()wer into the* hands of the 
iMupc'ior the Samurai class were plunged 
into a whiii})ool of intrigue's, of plots and 
('ounter- plots, ol seiieane's of reiorm (some 
admirably practie'al, others visionary), of 
ac'c'usations and suspieions. a leeling of 
be‘wil(lerme*nt jH'rmeating all at th(' se'em- 
ingly inexplicai)le coiulue’t of the leaders 
of the' Imperialist j)arty. During the 
struggle' against the' Shbgiinate, “ Out 
with the b'oreigne'rs ! ” had be'en the 
war-cry ; now the' She')gunate was no 
more', behold the victors sitting at nu'at 
with the' hated “ barbarians,” worse' still, 
inviting them to Kioto, to the' sacre'd 
pre'e'incts of the ('ourt and —it was hardly 
to be be'lie've'd -allowing them to gaze 
on the divinely-de'scende'd hanjH'ror’s fae^e 
in solemn auelience ! Such imjkous j)ro- 
e'cedings must be stoppe'd, and the dis- 
gusted Samurai kept his long sword kevn 
« . . as a razor and used it, as 

Beginning offered, on the 

^‘vs'V barbarian, the hairv 

Rebclhon Ocddc-nUll 

was scornfully called, and on the' native 
traiten*, for so se'emed to the swordsman 
the Japanese who had bect .ne d«‘tiled by 
associating with foreigners. 

This anomalous state of things cem- 
linued until well into the 'seventies, the 
Court and the Government markedly 
lrien#ly to Occidentals, the ollicials adoj)t- 
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ing the same attitude, sometimes pain- 
fully against their inclination, but the great 
body of the Samurai, on the other hand, 
inspired by fanatical anti-foreign feelings, 
leading to the commission of such out- 
rages as the indiscriminate firing on the 
foreign .settlement at Kobe by troops of 
the Hizen clan, on February 4th, 1868 ; 
the murder, by Tosa clansmen, of eleven 
French man-o’ -war’s men at Sakai on 
March 8th of the same year (a crime for 
which an equal number of the assassins 
had to commit hara-kiri) ; and, most 
audacious of all, the fierce Attack on the 
jirocession in the midst of which the 
ilritish Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, was 
riding to the palace at Kioto, on March 
2grd, i8f)8, to b(' received for the iir>t 
time by the luiqieror. 

Th(' assailants were only two, mem- 
bers of a newly-raised force of red- 

hot Im])erialists, the Shim-pei, or ” New 
Troops,” a corps intended to act as an 
Im})erial body-guard, formed princi])ally 
of yc'onu'ii, landc'd gentry holding small 
estate's and ind('pcndent of any feudal 
lord, with a considerable admixture 
. of R(^nin and other adven- 

turers. ex-T 3 uddhist jiriests and 
the like. I'lie two fanatics 

managed l)etwoen them t(] 

wound, with their long swords, nine 

out of the c'k'ven ex-constabk's of thr 
M('tr()]K)litan Police who, tired of the mono 
toiiy of their London beats and “ point- 
duty,” had volunt('('r(‘d to serve as llu^ 
moiint('d ('scort attached to the British 
Lc'gation in Japan, d'lu'y also wounded 
oiii' of th(' military escort of 48 men 
(furnished by the' detachment of the ()th 
Foot, then guarding the foreign settlement 
at Yokohama), a Japanese groom in the 
British Minister’s employ, and live horses. 

They ran ” amok” down the line of the 
'procc'ssion till one was stoj)ped by a British 
i)ulk't and a British bayonet (he was 
ultimately degraded from his rank as a 
Samurai and d(^cat)itated), and the other 
cut down by a Japanese official. Goto 
Shojinj, of the Foreign Departments, and 
beheaded by a Japam^se officer, Nakai 
Koz.c’i, who was cut on the head in a brief 
but fierce sword-tight with the miscreant. 
The British Government recognised the 
gallantry of Goto and Nakai by the 
presentation to each of them of a hand- 
some sword of honour. An Imperial 
Edict, dated March 28th, 1868, threatened 
the perpetrators of outrages on foreigners 


a British 
Procession 




EUROPEAN ORGANISERS OF THE JAPANESE ARMY AND NAVY 

J^an, at the time of the Great Change, sought European counsel in military and naval matters. French military 
ftmcers, under General Chanoine. undertook the reorganisation of the Army at the request of the Shogun (not yet 
deposed), but after the defeat of the French at Sedan the Shogun replaced the French instructors by Germans. Admiral 
Sir Richard Tracey, of the British Navy, began the organisation of the Japanese Navy at the invitation of the Shogun, and 
after the downfall of the Shogunate the work was resumed by Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas and Rear-Admiral Ingles. 
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with a })unishmc*nt the two-swordcd 
g(‘nlry [(‘arerl more tliaii anything els(‘ : 
the striking of tluar names oh the rolls of 
the Samurai. The edict clearly stated 
th(^ Kmj)eror’s resolve to “ live in amity 
with th(^ Treaty ]^)wers — two great 
strides forward in the history of New 
Jaj)an : Ihe first earnest attc'inpt to check 
„ outrages and the first i)n> 

of flu. new 

.. hhniH'ror’s ahaiidonment of 

with the World , i , • , i 

the old anti-loreign policy. 

h'rom this time outrages on loreigiuns 
lu‘cam(‘ lewer, until they j)i a('ti('ally ceased 
to o('(Mir, with tli(* e\( (‘ption ol tin* isolated 
acts ol ( liminal lunatics ; tluae is little* 
doul)l it was while in an insane condition 
that the polieeman 'fsiida San/o slash(‘d at 
and wounded the d'sare\ it( h, now tlu* 
'I'sai- Nicholas 11., at Otsii, in and 

Koyania, who shot Li Hung ( hang in 
the la('(‘, duiing the* jx'ac'e negotiations at 
Shimonoseki, in March, i<S()5, was hall- 
witU'd. Ill tin* oiieiiing ye^ars ol the 
tweiitie'th ce'iiliiry, the* livc's and property 
ol lon'igners arc* as sale* as in any c i\'ilisc‘d 
c'ounti’v salc'i, iiidc'ed, than in most ol 
tlican, the statistics ol japan showing 
that c'limc' is not \c-ry prc‘\alc*nl , and the* 
police' being ])c‘rhaps the most ('Hicient 
in the' woi Id. 

11 this geiu'ial state* ol secairity be, 
as it imdonbU'dly is. grc*atly to the* 
c'redit ol the' wav in wbicdi japan is 
goN’c'inecl and ol the' law-abiding c'haiacdc'r 
ol hc'r jH'opIc', it must bc' admitted that 
in one' rc'sjH'el litc* is, iinlortnnatelv, 
still Ic'ss sale* than in most Occidental 
c'onntric's. 

japaiic'sc' statesmen still run grc'atc'r 
risks than most othc'rs, and ha\’e to be 
cairefiillx’ guarcU'd, tor political assassina- 
tion, whic h has cut off in tlu'ir j)rimt‘ some 
ol the' noblc'st |)atiiots and most en- 
lighteiu'd administrators among the makers 
of New japan, is still an evc'i-pre'sc'iit 
danger. It is. of c'ourscg punished with 
Promise e.xtreiuc' jH'ualty of tiu' law; 

^ but its disapjiearanc'e cannot 

P.rli.m*n. '■^'‘■‘''‘■'1 ""til tin- i><>l>"lar 

k'c'ling towards it changes 
comjdc'tely. Purity of motive, and zeal, 
howevcM* misguided, for what the* as'-a.ssin 
considers to be the j)uld‘ • goc^d, still 
justify his murderous deed in the eyes 
of the jaixinese })c'c)|)le. On Ajiril ()th, 
t8()S, the KiujH'ror assembled the Court 
nobles and great teinlal lords at the 
Palace of Ni-jc’), in Ku)to, and, in their 
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presence, took a solemn oath, by which he 
promised that a Dc.'liberative A.sseml)ly 
should be constituted, so that all measures 
for the public good bc, in future, decided 
by public ()])inion ; that old abuses .should 
be removed, and that imi)artiality and 
justice* should reign in the government 
of the* nation “ as they were to t:e 
seen in the workings of Nature.” The 
Krnjieror promised, further, that intellect 
and know^ledge should be .sought for 
throughout the world, in orcU'r to assist 
in establishing ' the foundations of the 
em})in‘. v 

Thus was the sec'd of constitutional 
govc'rnment sown in ja])an, establishing 
onc'c' for all the' })rinciple ol government 
by the* will of the* majority. The [)laiit 
has grow'u apace* : it is now a healthy 
tree*, doing cpiitc* as woll, all things coii- 
sidc rc'd, as similar one's ])lanted in countries 
in whic'h thc'V w'c'i'c* as i*\otic' as in ja{)an. 
Some* of the* fruit borne by its branclic's 
has bc'c'ii sour c*nongh : but it should be 
rc'inc'inbc'rc'd that c'vc'ii the* Mollu'r ol 
Parliaments has not always gi\a*n hc*r 
numerous offspring throughout the* world 

^ ^ an c'.vamplc' ol suprc'ine 

Growth of l x 'll i xi • 

^ , dignity, lhat there* is a 

Constitutional , , 

^ , certain amount ol corruj)- 

Oovernment x • i 

tion in jaj)anesc* parha- 

mc'nlary politics is undeniable: but its 
l)rc){)ortic)ns arc* far smaller than the'y were* 
a lc*w years ago. Scc*nc*s in the ile)use still 
occ'ur oc'casionally, but they have, lortu- 
nate'ly, hardly ever sunk to the* level ol 
ab.solute savagc'iy that has .so often dis- 
gracc'd the sittings of the Keichsrath in 
\dc*nna and of the* Lower House of the Hun- 
garian Diet at Huelapest. In one re*spe*('t, 
the* Parliament of j a})aii has bc'c'ii a brilliant 
model for the le*gislative* assemblie's ol the 
world : at the outset of both the great 
wars in which New jaj)an has engaged, 
the* Lc'ader of the Opposition, speaking 
on behalf of his adlierent.s, solemnly 
announced that thenceforward, until 
ja])an’s victorious sword returned to its 
sheath, there* w’ould be no more ])arties 
in the council of the nation : in the 
})resence of a national crisis all Japan 
w’ould be as one man. 

In i8()8, how’ever, japan’s constitutional 
government w^as in its earliest embr^’onic 
stage; divided coun.sels, intrigues, plots 
and counterplots still confused the nation 
and obscured the great i.ssues at stake. 
The ex -Shogun Kei-ki had retired to the 
monastery of Kw^nyei-ji, at Vyeno, in 




THE SEAT OF EARLY BRITISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN 
It was here that one of the earliest unpleasant manifestations of the anti-foreign feeling in Japan was experienced 
In June, 18 ( 52 , a party of hot-headed patriots made a desperate night attack on the Legation, killing two of thr 
guard. The attack induced the chargei d’affaires, Qol. Neale, to move the British Legation temporal ily to Yokohama. 
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Yedo, and showed signs of disinclination 
to play any further part in politics. 
The Imperial troops were advancing on 
Yedo, the forts in the bay there being 
handed over to them without a blow 
on April 4th, 1868. On the 25th of the 
same month the Imperial ultimatum 
was presented to Kei-ki. summoning him 
'Tk ck hand over the castle of 

The Shogun yeclo, his warsliips and arma- 


Steps Down 
from Power 


m(‘nts, and to rt'tire into se('lu- 
sion in the ])rovince of Mi to. 
Kei-ki accepted thes(‘ terms and retired to 
Mito. Th(‘ otlier ronditions of the ulti- 
matum vv(‘r(? sj)(!(‘dily eomj)lii^d with, except 
that ri'lating to tlu' transfer of the Shogu- 
nate's llet't, which was to ha\'e tak(ai place 
on May >,rd, the day of K(‘i-ki’s d(‘parture 
Inun Yedo, but was ]K)s(pone(l owing to 
a violtMit storm. 'Die iu‘xt morning it 
was found that tlu* s(|ua(lron had ]nit 
to sea. It subs('(juenlly returned and 
several months w(M(‘ spent in negotiations 
as to its surr(‘n(l(‘r, tlu' Ini|)erial (lovern- 
inent being obliged to temporise*, as it 
had no naval lor('(‘ wh(M'(‘with to ('om|)(‘l 
^ubirassion. In tin* night of October 4th, 
i8t)8, the ll(‘(‘t, ('onsisting ol (‘ight steam 
V(‘ssc‘ls, undc'r the' command of ('aj)tain 
haiomoto Kamajiib, whose na\’al educa- 
tion had been r('C(‘ived in Holland, trom 
i8b^ to i 8()7, sailed from Yedo P>ay for 
Y(‘Zo, wh(‘r(‘, at Hakodate, its commande*!' 
and the thnu* or four thousand adh(‘rents 
ot the 1'(dvugawa who sailed with him, 
attem|)ted to set u|) a r('|)ublic. 

It seems luori' than likely that the' i(K*a 
of such a very un-Jaj)aiu'S(‘ exjx'riment 
did not g(‘iiniuat(‘ sj)onlaneouslv in the 
hardy sailor’s mind, but was, in some 
way, comu'cted with the pn'seiue on his 
staff ot ('aptain Hrunet ami another 
member of the French military mission, 
as well as of two midshi})Tneu from a 
h'rench warship, all of these having 
joined the expedition secretly, aj^xirently 
without the knowledge of the French 
Ministt'r. The strange kind ot 


The Story 
of a Strange 

Republic -11 , ^ 

Samurai had votes, was short- 

lived. As soon as the Imperial (hivt'rn- 
ment couUl imjaovise a sfiuadron of its 
own, k began opt'i ations . gainst hhiomoto 
troo])s also attacking him by land. 

Short but sharj'> tight ing took jdace 

by sea and land, in May and June, 
l86(), resulting in the total discomfiture 
of the “ rebels,” as they had been declared 
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“ Republic,” which W'as any- 
thing but democratic, for only 


by a decree of October loth of the previous 
year. Their leaders surrendered, their 
forces were disarmed, and the adventurous 
Frenchmen went on board a warship of 
their own country and placed themselves 
in the hands of her cajitain. They were 
conveyed as jirisoners to Saigon, together 
with one of the runaway French mid- 
shipmen who had been captured by the 
Jajianese Imjierial forces at the stranding 
of the rebel ship in which he was serving, 
and who had been given up to the Frencli 
Legation. 

d'lms ('n(l(‘(l, in a luis(‘^al)le manner, 
th(‘, liarc-brained adventure of Knomot(j 
and his follo\v(‘rs. A remarkable sign of 
the times, auguring well for the wisdom 
w’ith which the luwv (iovernmemt was 
imbued, may l)e iound in the clemency 
exteud(.‘(l to the n'bel leaders. In Old 
Japan their li\'(‘s w'ould certainly havt 
been torteitc'd to tlu* x ictors. After s(‘rviiig 
a term of imprisoument, they wore, 
under the mwv regime, pardoned by the 
hanjH'ior. Many ol tlu-m li\’ed to servi* 
him laithfully in high official ])osts. 
Juiomoto him.sell bet'ame a Xdscoimt, a 
. \'i('(‘-Admiral, and a liighly- 

, r(‘s])(‘ct(*d statesman, who 

who became \ 1 , 

^ reu(k*r('(l eood st'iA’K'i' m 

a Statesman 1 /* c- ^ ^ ^ 

several ( abmets, holding in 

turn all the portfolios except those of 

War, h'inanee, and Justice. 

Meanwiiile, other adherents of tlu* 
d'okugaw’a besides the navy ol the late 
Shbgunate offered aimed resistance to 
the luwv order of things, d'he pow'c'rful 
Aidzu clan had n‘tin'(l into their moun- 
tain lastiiessc's, after ])r(\senting to the 
(iovernment a petition indicating their 
intense dissatisfaction wdtli the state ot 
affairs. 'I'hey were joined by large num- 
bers of maiet)ntents, and prepared foi 
war. About twxmty-five clans ultirnatelv 
joined this nortlu'rn coalition of rebels, 
th(‘ir headquarters being estaf dished in the 
castle ot W’aka-matsu, wliich was Ix'- 
sieged by the Im})crial forces during tlx* 
month of October, i8()8. 

After severe fighting, the besieged 
making a heroic defence, the castle capitu- 
lated, on November bth, the Imperial 
Army owing their victory chielly to the 
superiority of their armament, which 
was of the most modern kind. In Yedo, 
the Tokugawai retainers, naturally dissatis- 
fied at the disestablishment of their clan 
from the position of power it had enjoyed 
for 265 years, had foimed themselves 





JAPAN UNDER A CONSTITUTION : PARLIAMENT IN SESSION 
luturior of Japanese Parliament, shov'ing Minister speaking at the tribune from which members address the Houss 


into armed bands, under the name ol 
Shdgitai, meaning “ the corjis that makes 
duty clear.” They seized the person of the 
Imperial Prince, who, under the title of 
Rinnoji-no Miya, was abbot of the great 
Buddhist temple at Uyeno, a post always 
held by a son of a Mikado — an artful juece 
of policy on the j)art of the vShogunate, 


which thus always had a candidate ready 
to its hand in the ev(*nt of a break in the 
direct succession to the Iin])erial throne. 

Tlic Shogitai proposed to set up th(;ir 
more or less willing caj)tive as a rival 
emperor, and proceeded to establish tluun- 
selves in the groves round the iein))le. 
then known as TojTiizan, and now forming 
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j)arv of the beautiful Uyeno Park. They of the fight, the Hondo, or great hall 

attracted a host of dissatisfied adventurers of the monastery, was destroyed by fire, 

and unein])loyed Samurai, who swaggered The Imperialists were now in full posses- 

about on high clogs, with long swords sion of Yedo, the municipal government 

stuck in their girdles, scowling at of which they now took into their own 

the Kingire, as the Imperial troops were hands. 

L Cl called from the “ scra])s of The spirit of the Tokugawa clan had 
oya ans brocade ” sewn to their been broken, and their importance was 

lIwUsVb a distinguishing further diminished by a great reduction 

aw ess an s Conflicts between in the extent of their territorial posses- 

the two parties were frequent, especially sions, fixed by an Imperial decree. In 

when the Tokugawa adherents could fail th(‘ same year (1868), the birthday 

upon an isolated lm|)erialist in some of the Emperor Mutsu-hito, November 3rcl, 

K'lnote street. was constituted \a national 

'I'he proce(‘dings of these lawless bands holiday, and the important 

(){ swashl)uckl(‘rs b(!came at last so out- 2*574 taken of decreeing 

rageous that a decree was issued pro- that thenceforward there 

claiming tli(‘m outlaws, and, as they refused should be only one nengo, or chronological 

to (lisptMse, th(‘ forc(‘s of the loyal clans, epoch, for each reign, not, as hitherto, 

those ol Satsuma at their head, attacked liable to be altered, at the Emperor’s 

them on July 4th, i8f)8, and utterly de- will, on the occurrence of any notable 

feated them, chiefly owing to the execu- event. The epoch beginning with the late 

tion done by two Armstrong fi(‘ld-guns ICmperor’s reign was ordered to be known 

s(M ved by th(‘ men ol Hizen. In the course “Enlightened Rule ” surely a 






THE FIRST JAPANESE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, IN TOKIO 
The first home of constitutional government in Japan, since replaced by a new palatial structure. 

well-j US tilled choice of name. Tlie present can coiict'ivo, in our wildest dreams, the 
year of grace (1914) is ‘the forty-seventh British Cabinet of i8j2 changing the name 
year of Meiji, or the year 2574, of the exist- of London to mark the passing of the great 
ence of the Japanese Empire as reckoned Reform Bill. The making of Tokio into 
from the beginning of the reign of its the sole .seat of the Im])erial (government 
alleged founder, Jim-mu, in 6()() b.c., a took })lace only after a transitory stage, 
. mode of computing time in- when there were virtually two capitals — 
Ch^ging troduced in 1872. A momen- Tokio, the Eastern one ; and Kioto, 

* , tons decision was now taken which was renamed Saikio, or “ Western 

* by the makers of New Japan. Capital.” 

It was re.solved that the Emperor With the extinguishing of the pinchbeck 
should reside, at least for a time, at “ rejniblic ” in Yezo, in October, i8()(), all 
Yedo, the city founded by the “ usurj^ers,” armed resistance to the new order of things 
as the Shogun were now commonly seemed to have ceased. The cx-Shogun 
called by the triumphant Imperialists ; Kei-ki was living quietly In retirement 
and his Majesty, travelling by land, in — a state in which he long continued 
a closed palanquin, arrived in the Tokii- to remain — obtaining, in later years, per- 
gawa capital on November 2()th, 1868. mission to reside in Tokio, where he was 
He found it no longer Yedo, but Tokio, simply an amiable old nobleman of no 
the ‘‘ Eastern Cai)ital,” his (Government political im])ortance. The new (iovern- 
having changed the city’s nanie as a ment continued to show its wisdom by the 
sign, easily understood by all and sundry, • clemency with which the leaders of the 
that the old order of things that centred rebellions were treated. The Imperial 
in Yedo had passed away never to Prince- Abbot, Rinnoji-no Miya, was par- 
return, while a new era was dawning for doned, and, under the title of Kita-Shira- 
the empire of which Tokio was to be kawa-no Miya, ]noceeded to Germany, 
the capital. where he resided for many years, ulti- 

This action of the (Government, and ... . ... matelyreturning to hold high 

its effect on the popular mind, may best ^ * command in the Imperial 

be understood if we imagine the first Tokio ” whose service he 

Republican Government of France chang- died from illness contracted 

ing the name of Paris, to celebrate the during the occupation of Formosa at the 
great revolution of 1789-1793, as the close of the war with China, 1895. In 
present Municipal Council of the French January, 1869, the Emperor for the first 
capital delights in changing the names of time went on board one of his warships, 
streets to commemorate various cele- He returned shortly afterwards, by land, 
brities it holds in high honour ; or if we to Kioto, where he was married, oi. 
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February qth, to the Princess Haruko, 
riiild of Spring,” of the house of Ichijo, 
his stMTior by about two years. 

This nobie-hearted lady, as sweet and 
graceful as her Own potdical name, exerted 
an incalc ulably great influence for good in 
the land ov(‘r which her spouse rc'igmc'd. 
Kc'e])ing carelully aloof Irom politics, 
she was the guiding spirit in 
Emperor (.yci v g(;ofl work, bestowing her 
high j)atronag(^ (*sj)e('ially on 
jnpress insfilutions eonneelc'd with 
femal(‘ ('diK'ation, with the care of th(‘ sick 


and wound(‘d, o( orphans, and ol all who are 
in di-licss. I h r Imperial Maj(‘sty contri- 
buted, genei-on^ly Irom li(‘r jaivy ])urse to 
these chaiities and other good works, 
taking a jx'rsonal, ac tive ])art in thc'ir man- 
agement. Japan has indeed b(‘en fortunat(.‘ 
in ha\'ing ^o long at the lic'ad of the' nation 
a soveo'igu wcMihy ol the venc'ration, 
amounting almost to worship, with which 
he* was rc'gaidecl, and, in hi< giacions con- 
sort, an Finj)i('ss who ma\’ be* dc'sc ribc'd as 
th<‘ \'ei\’ embodimc'iit ol the noble* spirit, 
the dc'Vctlion, the* cpiic't dignity, tlic* gentlc*- 
ness and swc'etnc'ss that arc* the charac'- 
teiistic's ol Japanese* womanhood. 

In March, iNf)c), the* Official (iazedte* 
(Kainpc')) pnblishc*d a me'inorial to the* 
throne* l)\’ the* lenckd lords of the four 
le-aeliiig clans Satsnma, (dic’)-shri, Te.)sa, 
and Ili/e*n oflc'iing nj) lists of their entire* 
possc'ssions and ol theii' re'tainers, and 
plac'ing the* whole' at the* cli.sj)Osal ol his 
Impc'iial Maje*sty. In this lemarkable 
document, the* chatting of whieli has been 
attrihntc'd It) a Samurai, Kido Jnniediire'), 
one* ol the* lore'inost makeas of New Ja])an, 
the piinc'e'h’ me'inorialists state*: “The 


j)kic'e* whc'ic* we li\’e is the* Fmpe*ror’s land, 
and the* food we* eat is giown by the* 
Fm])eior’s men,” and the*v ])roe*ee'd, in 
burning words of dewoted loyalty, to 
be'g th.e hmij^e'ror to take* j)Osse'ssie)n of 
all tlu'v own, and to assume the* direct 
rule ove‘r the* empire*, 'i'heir example* was 
followed by all but 17 of the 
J/t) Daimiye'), t he offer was 
aevepted, and the givate'st 
revointie)!! ot modern time’s 
wens thus completed with le’ss strain and 
friction than had accompanieM anv great 
change in the world’s history 1 1 cannot be 
seiid that the restoration of the Imperial 
pewvcr was a bloodless revolution. As 
alivady related, the malce)ntents had made 
a short but stout resistance in arnns, and 
blood was still to flow be fore the new state 


A Dramatic 
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of things could be firmly established. Never- 
theless, the loss of life and destruction of 
property were astonishingly small when it 
is considered what immense issues were at 
stake. Had the French nobility possessed 
the wisdom of the counsellors who advised 
the Daimiyel, and the good sense shown by 
the latter in adopting their advice, the 
great Revolution at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century would have been a jX'^aceful 
one, and Franco would have been spared 
“ the red fool- fury of the vSe'ine.” 

Tlie feudal lorels wT*re not imme'diately 
disposs(.*ssed ol all their powcR, although 
th‘*ir re*ve'mu's were grc'ally diminished and 
their waishij)s and armed retainers were 
taken over to lorm the nucle'us of the 
]mpe*rial Navy and Army respectively. 
Wiih that ])rudence that has always been 
characteristic of the* ]M)lic3^ of the rulers of 
N(‘w Japan, they caused the Daimiyo to 
be* aj)pointed governors (Chihanji) to ad- 
ministe*]- their old clans (Han) on behalf 
of the lcm})er()r. This ])oriod ot transition 
lasteel till T(S7i, when the Han were con- 
verted into Ke'ii, or prefeediires, governed 
l)y })refects ai)])ointed by the Imperial 
^ (iovernment, and the old feudal 

f became siiiijdy members 

r ° of the aristocrae'y, as they arc 
cu a ism administrative 

functions anel no ])olitical power beyonel 
tlu'ir votes in the He)iise of Peers. If of a 
rank lower than that of a marquis, they 
must lx* (*lected by their peers, for a term 
of seven years, to the elelegation repre- 
senting their j)articular rank in the House. 

Before feudalism could bt* looked upon 
as coin})l(‘lely abolished, the division of 
the people into strictly se])arated classes, 


or castes, had to be effaced ; the various 
elements that had for centuries been kept 
apart, with the very object of preventing 
comlnnation ])etwoen tliem, had now to 
bo welded into a nation of men equal before 
the law, [)osscssing equal rights and duties, 
and permeated by a feeling of brotherhood 
within the borders of the cmjure — in short, 
a nation had to be established on the only 
princijdes that can ensure national strength 
Two short years saw the greater ])art of 
this stupendous work accomplished. 

By the end of 1871 feudalism had been 
entirely abolished, leaving behind it only 
a very natural sentimental attachment on 
the part of those who had been retainers 
towards the great families to which they had 
owed allegiance as their forefathers had 
done for so many centuries. By the noblest 
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>tr()ke that ever moved an imperial pen 
two classes ot human beings who had 
hith(*rt() enjoyed no legal rights, the 
Eta^ a d(‘sj)ised class who had lor cen- 
turies been occupic'd in trad(‘s considered 
degrading, such as the slaughtering of 
animals, the ])n'i)arati()n of 
I'-atlif)-, the <liKKinK of rriini- 
for 1,000.000 „.,K- and X\m Ilinin, 
Human Beings x, 

lower ( hiss oi outi'asts, W(‘r(‘ admittefl to 
('ilizeiisliij). 'I'liis grand act ol (iiiaiici* 
pMtion riiised nearly a million ot human 
bi'ings (287,1 1 1 bill, and b()5,t)8() Hinin) 
liom ;i position little diltei'cnt Iroin 
that ol cattle to a state ot manhood, 
d Ih‘ nation was now li\’ided into thnn* 
gi(‘at social oid(M '' : tin* l\ iCd'^oku . oi' 
nobiht\'; the S/iiy>kit, (fr gcntrw the old 
Samniai class; and the embracing 
all the lesl ot the pi‘oj'h‘. 'I'his division 
exists to-da\', but it nui^t In* noted 
that IheK' is. in j)i a('t i('(‘, absolutely no 
dividing wall betwi'i'ii oiu' and tlu‘ otluM* 
ot thes(‘ (dass(‘',. A ('ajiable meiubiM' ol 
the lleiinin nia\’ list'. b\' tiis own e\(M- 
lioiis, to till' tngliesl |)()sl in the Stat(\ 
and int(‘i man iaee lu'twei'ii oiu' ('lass and 
anotluM', although still mtre(jn('nt, is jxM- 
tectl\’ leasibh*. Socially, then' is (ar li'ss- 
deinaication between tin* (lasses than 
in the inoiiaichical (’oniitiii's ol Iuuojhv 


or than between the millionaires of the 
United States of North America and 
their less wealthy fellow-citizens. 

Along with so much that is good, Japan 
has imported from the Occident more than 
one thing that would better have been 
left outside its borders ; there is, however, 
one foul thing that degrades Occidental, 
and es])ecially British, humanity that has 
not obtained any hold in Ja])an : the 
[apanese has not become a snob. It is, 
indeed, one of the great(\st marvels in a 
land of wonders that the intense feeling 
of veneration for the sovereign) the respect 
(or his Court, the sentimental attachment 
to the ex-feudal lord, and the awe insjured 
by official rank are co-existent in Ja]nin 
with a truly democratic spirit probably 
uiuxpiallt'd in any ('ountry excejit Switzt'r- 
land or Norway. The reason is ])robably 
to be found in the self-resj)ect, and conse- 
(jiumt sclt-est('(‘m. of every J apanese. High 
and low. rich and ])oor, are care- 
Apan s IraiiU'd from early child- 

hood, and hav(' been trained for 


Democratic 

Spirit 


untold geiKM'alions, to treat all 
and sundry with that ('ourteous consideia- 
tion that honours the gi\'er as much as tlu; 
receiver. 'rhi‘y have for ag(.'s appreciated 
th(‘ truth that rudiuK'ss is no sign of manli- 
ness, that courtesy of spei'ch and manner 
an* j)(‘rtiTtly comiiatible with self-respect. 
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REORGANISING THE NATION 


V^ITH the early 'seventies began the 
™ great period of national reorganisa- 
tion. The most intelligent men in the land 
scoured the world in search of everything 
that might, perchance, be usefully intro- 
duced into Japan, and th(' b(\st tc'chnical 
advice was sought from all parts of 
Kuro])(‘ and America. Hundreds of Occi- 
dentals, eminent in their various callings, 
wen^ erigag(‘d, at handsome salaries, to 
come to Jaj)an and guide tlu' footst('])s (jt 
the infant Powei*. ja])an will never 1 k“ 
able fully to re|)ay the debt she owes to 
these miMi. No ])illar of stoiu*. no brazen 
tabhJ, has hrrn iMv'ctc'd to tlu'ir nu'inory 
by the Ja})anese. Tliey nec'd none*, d'lu' 
nobh'st monument in tlu' world is that 
which the Oc('idental instructors and 
ad\’is(.’rs ha\'e (‘O'cted for theiusi'K'es — tla* 
X('w japan that would not ior gxaierations 
to ('ome have reaa'hed its gn'atness had it 
riv;i l)een for their de\'oted ial)oiir-‘. 

W’ith rare insight, the ruleis of [.igan 
knew where to look for tlu' bi' J helj' ^ 
they ])laced their infant navy undca* tlu‘ 
cliarg(' of Hritish instructors; 
their army was organisetl and 
trained according to the ad- 
vice of (ieimansof the school 
of Moltke, after the war of i<S7() 71 had 
shown their su])eriority over th(‘ hhanudi 
officers, at wliosi’ feet the Jaj)anese had 
hitluM'to sat. I'he system of national 
education — it would perhaps be ])etter 
to say national instruction— was modelled, 
chiefly by Americans, while the coflilica- 
tion of the laws and the ndbrin of iuris- 
])rudc‘n('e was the work of Frenchmen and 
of (iermans. In medicine and surgery, 
too, the Ja])an(\se sought instruction from 
(ierman men of science. They k'arnt tluar 
(‘ngineering, their chemistry and their 
electro-tcchnical science at first from 
Jh'itons and Americans, but latterly, to a 
great extent, from (iermans. 

In many cases the ja])ancsc have im- 
proved u|:)on the instruction imparted 
to them ; in no case have they, .so to say, 
swallowed an (Accidental idea wiiole. It 
is a very j)revalent, but entirely erroneous, 
idea that the J apanese have merely copied 
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the West 


from the Occident. They have not 
ad()pt(‘d so much as adapted, showing, in 
most ca.ses, sound judgment in their 
selection and great skill in modifying 
Occidental imj)ortations to suit Jaj)an('se 
conditions. 

H(‘sides ])lacing the inlcJligent youth 
of the country -destiiK'd to carry on the 
V fkf work of govcMiiing the nation, 
of U-ading its lorcc's, of build- 
its mi'ans of ('ommunic'a- 
tion, of iiK'it^asing its wealth — 
und(‘r tlu' tuition of the' best obtaiuabk^ 
foiXMgii knowU'dgt' and skill, large niimhers 
of young nu'ii wiae s('nt to study abroad. 
'rh(‘ s(‘le('tion of these' students, sent out 
sometinu's by tlu' Imjxsial (.jovcM'iiment, 
som(‘tim(‘s by their (‘\-leudal lords, was 
i * t he eai Iv (lays somewhat of a hapliazard 
nature. 'fhe nsults obtained weve tlu'n'- 
for(‘ scan'ely ('omm(Misurat(‘ with llu‘ great 
exj)en'-(‘ ('iitailcd. and tlu' (lovernuK'ut 
found itsell obligc'd, in the ('arly ’scveaities, 
to r(.'('all th(‘ majoiity ol tiu! stucUmts 
who W(‘re maintain(‘d abroad from th(^ 
])ul:lic purs(‘. 

W’ith th(' (’stablishmerr of ('xcedkmt 
facilities for secondary and higher (‘duca- 
tion in japan, and the engagement of the 
b(‘st })rocurible foreign prolessors and 
k'ctunTs, it l)(‘came possible' for students 
to comj)lete tlirir stuchh's in the country 
at a \‘.‘ry modeTite^ cost to the (lo\'ern- 
UK'iit, and scarcely any ('xj)ens(' to them- 
.selv(‘s. Jlie disturbing inllue'nea's of rersi- 
dence in fori'ign countries, away trom 
disci j)liuary control, were thus obviated. 
Re'side'iua^ abre)ad, for the.' })urpose ol 
pursuing the higher branclu's of tlu'ir 
st lie lies, was tlu'iu'e'lorward 
re'^e'rved as a jirize, to be 
obtained only as the reward 
of (‘xtraordinary ability and 
applic'ation. The students who were sent 
abroad unde'r tlie'se revised conditions were 
consequently the pick of the youth of the 
country. They achieved excellent results 
at the principal universities and ti^chnical 
schools of Europe and America. Tlunr 
industry, their intelligence, and their excel- 
lent conduct won golden ojiinions for them 
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and for their nation. With very few 
exceptions, they seemed to feel that 
Japan's rcjMitation depended on their 
conduct, and they behaved accordingly. 
At first the students, and the numerous 
officials sent abroad to investigate 
matters connected with their ])ariicular 
departments, were much “ lionised ’’ by 
society in Europe and America, 
w* k public function, no evening 

Watchwords comj)lcte without 

in Japan jnesence of one of those 

delightful, interesting Japanese.” But 
society soon tired of its new toy, and 
the Japanese abroad found, after a 
while, that their social life was restricted 
within rather narrow limits. In England 
they found themselves welcomed chiefly 
in intellectual circles of rather advanced 
opinions. The Philosophical Radicals — 
a class now practically extinct — took them 
under their wing and exerted a consider- 
al)lc infliKMice on the minds of the students. 
Thos(‘ were the days when the Japanese 
worshipped at the shrine of Herbert 
Spencer, and deriv(‘d their economic 
})nnci|)les from the works of John Stuart 
Mill. Had the rulers of Japan— for such 
those students eventually became — con- 
tinued to be guided by thi^ principles 
imbib(‘d abroad in the 'seventies, the 
course of history might have been different 
indeed. The grciat watihwords that 
lingered on in Eui‘Oj)e and Amcaica at 
that lime - Free 'frade, Universal Peace, 
the Rights of Man, the Brotherhood of 
Nations, and other high-sounding terms, 
as comforting to the minds of the periotl 
as ” tluU blessed word Mesopotamia,” were 
imported into Japan by returning students, 
whose influence was so great that the 
nation .seemed likely to adoj)! their views, 
however advanced and subversive. 

linj)elled by such ideas, Japan might 
have been a sort of “ j^roof-butt ” for 
the firing of exj)erimental shots by various 
Utopian doctrinaires ; it would not have 

WhM J.pa« 

Might efficient power that now makes 

Ha»e Beea «teni influence k-lt cvCn 
beyond the bar East. An 
idealistic Japan, animated by advanced 
liberal theories, might have suited the 
Occident far better ; the West has only 
itself to blame if the Far East has entered 
upon a different, more practical, course. 
It was Germany’s triumph over France 
that decided Japan's career at the parting 
of the ways. Bismarck’s policy of “ Blood 
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and Iron ” established, by its emphatic 
success, the principle that ‘'Might is 
Right”; and the Far East, always ready 
to admire strength and power, was not 
slow in learning the lesson. 

From that time dates the powerful 
German influence that swayed Japan 
until 1895, reaching its culminating point 
in the years 1886-7. The Constitu- 
tion of Japan, which was originally 
intended to be constructed in accordance 
with the British pattern, was ultimately 
inspired by the Constitution of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, with its restricted 
popular liberties. There is some reason 
in the explanation of this fact offered by 
a Japanese* statesman: “We went to 
London to study the British Constitution, 
with the intention of taking it as our 
model, but we could not find it anywhere ; 
so we had to go to Berlin, where they 
showed us, with great readiness, some- 
thing that we could easily understand, 
for it was clear, logical, and set forth 
plainly in black and white.” So Japan 
participated in the wave of reaction that 
swept over Europe in the last thirty years 
of the nineteenth century. Protection, 
, , ^ . Militarism, Nationalism, 

Imperialism, Colonial Ex- 
for.he Br..ish replaced the old 

Constitution ^ - t i i- -r i 
watch-words Free Trade, 

Universal Peace, and the Brotherhood of 
Nations, which were relegated to the 
lumber-room, where cobwebs were already 
accumulating over the Rights of Man. 

Whatever one's opinions may be, one 
must admit that Japan took a wise course 
in devoting her energies primarily to 
making herself immensely strong by sea 
and land, thus acquiring that sense of 
absolute security indispensable to national 
development. It is quite certain that no 
amount of progress in education, in arts, 
science, commerce, and industries, no 
increase, however wonderful, in the insti- 
tutions for promoting the welfare of the 
population, would have earned for Japan 
the position among nations that she has 
made for herself by the use of her keen- 
edged sword. “ Pity 'tis, 'tis true,” but we 
need only carry our thoughts back to the 
Occidental opinion of Japan before her 
victory over China in 1895 to realise that 
it was her military prowess that opened 
the eyes of the purblind West to the fact 
that a new Great Power was arising in the 
Far East. When the makers of New 
Japan set about constituting the armed 
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forces that were to make the reorganised 
empire safe and, later, to “ carry its 
glory beyond the seas — to use a Japanese 
phrase — they might easily have adopted 
the system of voluntary service that still 
obtains in the British Empire and in the 
United States of America, with this 
difference, that the question of pay would 
have been a minor consideration. 

They had ready to their hands, in 1868, 
about half a million males of the military 
class — Samurai — hereditary warriors, the 
kind of material any Occidental Minister 


vigour, skill with strength, but they also 
prepared for the. nation a magnificent 
training-school where all the best elements 
of the population could be further im- 
proved by being taught the great lessons 
of devotion to the public weal, of self- 
sacrifice, of discipline, of order and cleanli- 
ness — the last a “ gilding of fine gold in 
the case of such a cleanly people. 

So the law of universal naval or military 
service was instituted, in 1873, placing 
every able-bodied Japanese male at the 
disposal of his country from the age of 



JAPAN’S “PULL-MAN" CAR 

The jinrikisha is one of the most familiar o^ects of Ja'panese 
daily life. So chaneed are times with the old Samurai that some 
of them are now drawing these cars in the streets of Tokio. 


seventeen to that of forty. In prac- 
tice, only the physically and mentally 
fittest are selected, joining the colours 
at twenty years of age, for an active 
service of three years if in the Army, 
four in the Navy — the active service 
of the infantry of the line is about 
to be. reduced to two years. This is 
followed by service in the Reserve, for 
four years in the Army, or seven years 
in the Navy, with periodical recalls to 
the colours for training and maiKeuvres. 
On leaving the Reserve, a Japanese is 
still liable during ten years to be called 
upon for what is called “ Dei)6t Ser- 
vice ” at home or al)road, in case of 
extreme, urgency. Not only arc these 
military obligations cheerfully borne 
by all classes — a premium is offered to 
young men of higher education by 
allowing them the privilege of a re- 
duction of their active service to one 
year, during which they must qualify 
themselves for the duties of officers 
in the Reserve— but they are eagerly 
entered upon and considered a personal 
honour. 

The formation of this truly national 
army aroused mi.sgivings in the minds 
of many of the Samurai, who could 
not bring themselves to believe that 
the Hei-min, the common people, who 
had hitherto been denied the privilege 


of War would have given a year’s budget 
to have at his disposal. These born fighters 
would have flocked to the standards, con- 
sidering, as they did, that the profes.sion 
of arms, even in its lowest ranks, was the 
only one fit for a gentleman to follow. 
But the makers of the new empire were 
wise men ; they decided that the pick 
ot Japan’s manhood, irrespective of cla.ss 
or wealth, Should man Japan’s warships 
and fill the ranks of her Army. By so doing, 
they not only ensured that their forces 
would combine intelligence with physical 


of bearing arms, could ever be made into 
soldiers. Their opposition to the enrolment 
of peasants, craftsmen, and traders had 
an element of i)crsonal interest, for mili- 
tary service, ashore or afloat, seemed th(! 
only occupation open to the two-.sworded 
men now that feudalism was abolished ; had 
the armed forces been recruited entirely 
from them, as in the past, their future 
would not have appeared so gloomy. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
feudal retainers had, under the old system, 
little need of care for the morrow. They 
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and their lamilic's wen* ke])t by their 
feudal lords. Sonu? of them obtained their 
pay - loi siirh it icallywas — from the n'lits 
(}{ lands assi,ymed to their ane(‘stois l)y th(‘ir 
i(‘Uflal mastds. in return lor military ser- 
vice : the majority recadved their salary 
in rice. Some* rn joyed ])ensions lor life, 
as a reward lor spec ial service's. With the 
clisestablishmc'nt ol tlu'Han.or 
Lords^'*^^* leiidalcdan {governments, thc'se 
^ pCTisions, and thc' whc'le svstc'in 
sup Down servire, w<MV iKnind 

to terminate, bill the linj)(rial (iovc-rn- 
iiK'iit ri‘c c)'.;nis(‘d that thc; Samurai had a 
vc'sted ripdit that coiilcl nc)t be* i^^nored, so 
thc*y dc'ci'ec'd, in 1^7 that anv Samurai 
who desired to c'ommute hi; reditary 
income' (r)idd do so, rc'c <‘i vin;.^ the commu- 
tation, ec|uivalirit to six years’ income, 
halt in cash and hall in (iovernment 
P>oncl';, bc'arinp <S per cc'nt. interc'st : lile- 
pi'iisioners could commiik' tor the* ecjuiva- 
Ic'iit ol lour yc'ars’ income', in tlic' same' 
proportion of c ash and bonds. In this 
c'ommiilalioii was made' comj)ulsorv. 

It wdl be ol intc'i'est to Socialists to note 
that, soon alter this clist lihul ion ol c'apital 
amon,j,;sl the Samurai, man\’ oi llic'm wc'ic' 
found to ha\(‘ fallen mio ,e,reat po\’ertv. 
d'hc' ('iiei j.M‘( i(’ and c'leX'C'i ones made' c'xct'l- 
lent Use ol tlu' means at tlic'ir disposal. 
lupiipp('d with tlu' capai'itv lor lulini^ that 
was Ihc' lesiilt ol their lic'ri'ditai y hi.i;h 
position and pii\ileprs. (Iie\' mairu^c'd to 
rc'inain in Hie upper strata ol soc'h'ty. and 
thc'v \'irtnall\’ rule japan in om time'. 
'J'he less cai)abl(', tlu' spc'ndt lirilts, the' 
cari'h'ss ones, sank Irom tlu'ii lu;di c'statc' 
and iH'c'ame .^radualh' merged in tlu' ranks 
ol the c'omnion j)<'()j)le. Souk* ol thc'in are' 
drawini; jinrikisha in the' strc'e'ts ol 'lokio. A 
pueat munlu'r naturally e'nte'ie'il the arme'd 
force's, but as the-y cemld not all be ortier'rs, 
many of them had te) be' eemte'iit with 
warrant rank or ne)n-commissie)ne'd ratinps. 

I he' aelmirablt' polie'e' le)re'e' is re'erriite'd 
entire'lv lre)m Samurai, or, as they aie' 


The Fate Slii-zokii. 

effhe I lio ol tlio kniKlillv 

Biimurai !" I'Huifnrv of 

the' lU'w Army, the' majority of 
whose me'U were luit Samurai, we're se)oii te) 


be dispelle'd by its prowe'ss ii war, altlioiiph 
its early victories we'ie' pain d over il.s 


fc'llow-c'ountrvmen, exe e'jU in vine case, 
and in that over Formosan savape's. 

The new military law hael only been in 
operation one year whe n, in iS;4, the 
troops had to l)e emplo\'ed in quelling an 
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insurivetion in tlic province of Saga, 
where a number of the discontented 
attc;m))tcd to c)])pos(' by force the great 
changes that wc're Ix'ing introduced. In 
thc* saint' year, Xc'W' Japan sent its first 
warlike expedition acimss the seas ; the 
savage* aborigines of Formosa were chas- 
tised for the massat're of some shipwrecked 
jajianc'sc* fishermen, Cdiina, at tliat time 
the owner of the island, being totally 
nnablc* to control its unruly subjects iu 
those ])arts. 'riit* exjiedition, the expense 
wht'rt'of was ultimately refunded by 
(diina, ])rovided but an unsatisfactory 
test ot tilt' efficiency of the new army ; 
the rnggc'd, mountainous nature of tlic* 
country jircscntcd great obstacles to the 
mox'ement c)f troops, but the lighting 
was insignitieant. 'bhrec years latc'r, in 
i(S77, the* new Imperial forces were to 
comc', with brilliant success, through a 
vc'ry sevc'rc* ordeal. The* nltra-conserva- 
ti\'(' party in the j)owerfnl Satsnma clan, 
unclc'r the* It'aclership of the famous 
(General Saige') Takamori, the idol of the 
Samurai, the* \’t'ry incarnation of tlu* 
|ajxm('s(' knightly spirit, had determined 
to possess thc'mselves of thc Kmperor’s 
A Final in tlu' grand 

Outburst of '"‘""'".' <'1 ()l;l Japan, and to 

Feudalism "i" '' " f'"'" 

tlu' c'Vil counsellors who wen* 

mining ihc' c'ountry with tlic'ir absurd 
new-laiigk'd notions.” 'I'he truth is that 
the High roryism of the.se men of Satsnma 
was not immi.xed with jiersonal interests. 

1 hey c'onsidered that the Inqjc'iialists of 
otlu'r elairs — and especially tho.se of Chc3- 
sliu and ol losa — had secured an nndnc' 
share ol the loaves and fishes. Saigej, who 
had retirc'd to Kagoshima in the sulks, 
had organisi'cl a vast system of military 
schools, at whic'h 20,000 young vSamiirai 
were being trained for war and imbued 
with deadly hatred of the (iOvernment. 

Alter several ineffectual attempts on 
the }>art of emi.ssaries oi the (h)vernment 
to eoine to an amicable understanding 
with Saigo, he began a march, at the head 
(d i.;,.oc)C) men. np the west eexast of Kifi- 
slui, with the intention of reaching Tc‘)kio. 

I he great cjbstacle in his way was the 
;ineient castle ol Kumamoto, built by the 
lamous (jcneral Kato Kiyomasa, after his 
Korean ex])edition at the end of the 
sixteenth century. This was garrisoned 
l)y a force of between two and thn'C 
thousand Imperial troo])s under General 
I ani. Saigo made a furious onslaught on 
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tlio fortress, which was most gallantly 
defended, and delayed his advance for 
several weeks. This gave the Governmc'nt 
time to organise a large force, under the 
Imperial Prince Arisugawa. The prej)ara- 
tion of the expc'dition was entriistc'd, 
strangely enough, to General Saigd 
Tsugumichi, a younger brother of the great 
rebel. By keeping him at headquarters 
at Tbkio, busy with matters of ecpiipiiKait 
and organisation, he was given the op])or- 
Tunity of disjdaying his loyalty to tlu* 
Emperor, without actually taking the 
fi(‘ld against his brother. The Imperial 
forces relieved Kumamoto in the nick of 
time, for the garrison was n'diu'ed to 



GENERAL VISCOUNT KODAMA 


who took a leading part, under General Tani, in the 
defence of Kumamoto Castle against the Satsuma rebels 
in 1877. He became Vice-chief of the Japanese Army. 

great straits. 'I'lierc' was desperate fighting, 
the besi(‘gers wen' driven off and rt't rented 
towards tlu^ (‘ast coast, and after a succes- 
sion of desperate actions, in whicli they 
were outnumb('red aiifl outmaiueuvn'd, 
they made a last stand at Xobeoka, in the 
north-eastern coriK'r of Hiuga. 

Recognising the hopeh'ss nature of their 
position, Saigd, with about two hundred 
of his adherents, broke through the 
Im})erial lines and escaped to Kagoshima, 
'fhe bulk of his army surreiulered on 
August iqth, 1877 ; they had begun 
their northward march in the middle of 
February of the same year. Saigd and 
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his devoted little band entrenched them- 
selves on the hill Shiro-yama, above Kago- 
shima, where they v\ere surrounded and 
subjected to bombardment day and night. 
The great rebel, wounded in the thigh, and 
seeing that all hope was gone, retired into 
a cave, and committed hara-kiri, afti'r 
having requested oiu' of In'; truded 
lieutenants to behead him, whi('h his triend 
jiromptly did, as the last sc'rvice he could 
render to his revered leader. Whc'u tlu' 
Imperial trooj)s discovered the rc'inains 
of the little band of herot's — the few who 
had nf)t been killed, some of them nu'ie 
boys, had committed hara-kiri -they gave' 
them decent burial. Admiral Kavvamura 
himself reverently washed the head of his 
dead friend and fellow-clansman Saigo, 
whose memory is vc'iu'rated to this day 
as that ot a brave' knight and nobh' 
ge'ntlt'iuan, who paid for his misguided zeal 
with his life. A monnnK'iit has 1 een 
erected in Tokio to his nuanory, to which 
evTTi the Impeaial (*ourt paid homage, his 
honours having been posthumously 
H'ston'd in T(S()o. 

Tlu' Satsuma rebellion ol 1S77 was the' 
last struggle of moribund feudalism. It 
taught two gi(‘at U'ssons : the |)owc‘ii('ss- 
lU'ss ot tlu' aiu'ie'ut wc'apous, t‘\'('n though 
vvieldc'd by tlu‘ bravt'si of the' bra\'(‘, wheai 
o|)posed to modiM’n armauK'uts and OccT 
(U'lital tactie's. drill, and organisation; 
and the sj)lendid tighting ('aj)acily of the' 
common jx'oph' wluai h'd l^y Samurai. 
It ('oiild no long(‘r be maintained by the' 
('onse'ivatives that the' Ih'i-min troops 
could never j)r.*\'ail against the' hereditary 
warriors. 'I'lu' lu'wly-introduce'd universal 
military sea vice was thus fully jiistitie'd by 
its works, and tlu're' ('ould bi' no more' 
(pu'stie)n e)t restrieding the' army to the' e)ld 
vvariior elass. I'he' .Satsuma edaii se)on 
settled down te) j)e'ae'e'ful piUMiits, bu' it 
continue', to play a leaeliiig j)art in the 
affairs of the' nation. suj)})lying more' 
officers to the Navy and the Army than any 
othe'r of the' edel clans, thus le)rming the' 
bae'kbone ot the stnmg Military Party. 

In the »‘arly ’se'ventie's, whilst the' 
foundations of the* Imjx'iial forceps were' 
be'ing laid, Japan was, tewvarels the outer 
world, much in the' same conelitie)n as a 
shellfish deq)riv'e‘d of its she'll. Fully 
cognisant of the dange'r they ran whilst 
the country was in a state of transition, 
l)ret)aring its new armour, the wise state s- 
men of ja|)an exercised rernarkalde ])ru- 
dence in dealing with such inteanatieHial 

S8() 
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(jiKstions as iniglit have involved them 
in war. It was thus tliey came to an 
af<reement, in 1875. with Russia, by 
which they exchanged such parts of the 
island of Saghalin as were considered 
within tlu'ir s|)l)er(‘ of influence for the 
long ('hain of the barrcai Kurile Islands 
(in Ja])anese, (du-shima, or “Thousand 

Mauds”). They were well 
B awar(‘ of th(‘ bad bargain th(\y 

Bargain with making, but considered 

it ])ri‘f(‘rable to a bn^ach with 
Russia at tinu* wh(*n th(;y \v(‘re not in a 
j)()sition to opj)os(* a great Power with any 
( hance of siu'ccss. Pati(‘ntly biding their 
tiin(‘, as is the wont of ()rii*ntals, some of 
those stat(‘smen hav(‘ lived to see, thirty 
yc'ars later, the southern ])art of Saghalin 
restortsl to Jaj)an, whilst the Kuriks 
KMiiain in her j)osst‘ssion. 

'riu'V b(‘hav('(l with similar juudence 
wh(‘n, in jannary, i87(), they found 
themselves ('om|)ell(‘d to despatch a small 
c'XjH'dition, nnder (ieneral Kuroda, to 
Korc'a, to demand satislaction Irom the 
“ licMinit Kingdom lor an unprovoked 
attack iij)on a Japanese .ship calliTig lor 
coal and |)rovisions at a Korc'an port, 
rile High d'oric's, (‘specially those' ol 
Satsuma, (damonred lor imnu'diatc' chas- 
tisemc'nl ol the Korc'ans. who had already 
incuired their wiath by nc'glecting to 
send a c'ongratnlatory mission, as anc'ic'iit 
usage' de'inaiuk'd, on the accc'ssion of the 
hanjH’ror in 181)7. riu' rnk'rs of jaj)an 
wisc'ly pri'lerred to settle the* matter by 
diplomacy, and concluded a treaty with 
Kori'a, safeguarding the im})C)rtant 
ja|)anese interests in that country. In 
187c), the Riu-kiu, or Too-choo, Islands, 
the suzerainty over which had long been 
claimed both by (diina and by Ja|)an, 
wc'rc' incorporated in the latter einj^ire, 
as the Prefc'c'ture of Okinawa, after diplo- 
matic' negotiations c'onducteci with great 
skill. 'I'he period from the' abolition of 
feudalism in 1871 to 1887 was one of 
A Wave livmc'ndous activity and rest- 
of Foreign ettort in the diivction of 

Influence A gn-at wavi- of foreign 

inlluence swc})t over the land, 
e'uhninating in 187^^ and in tlic years 
betwe'en 1885 and 1887. when the move- 
ment for “ luiroj)eanisati 1 ’ be^'ame a 
j)e'rfect rage, affecting not Oiily adminis- 
trative iTie'iheids anel natie)nal institutions 
hut social life, ^lany of the foreign 
feature's introduced iuK) public and private 
life in that epoch took linn root, being 
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A Wave 
of Foreign 
Influence 


recognised as great improvements on the 
old order of things; but every one of 
them suffered a “sea-change ” in crossing 
the ocean, being adapted, generally with 
great skill, to national requirements, and 
coaled, so to say, with a layer of fine 
Jaj)anese lacquer. Other imjxutations, 
hailed at first with eathusiasm, proved, 
by the experience of practical use, unsuited 
to Japanese conditions, and were droj)ped 
as hastily as they had been taken up, 
leaving no trace behind. 

In 1871, the defunct feudal system was 
replaced l)y a centralised 'bureaucratic 
administration. The Daimiyo, being thus 
dc'])rived of the last remnant of authority 
that remained to them whilst they had 
been ])laced in charge of their former 
('Ians, were! “ compensated ” by the receipt 
of fixed incomes, amounting to one-tenth 
of their former revenues. This arrange- 
ment, ap])arently unfavourable to the' 
ex-f('U(lal nobility, was in reality much 
to the advantage of most of them, who 
were now relic'vc'd of tlie heavy charges 
the y had formerly borne for the expenses 
ol lh(‘ government of their fiefs and 


Buying Up 
the Old 
Nobility 


the Mi])j)()rt of the Samurai 
lamili('>. 'I'he large sum that 
had to be raised by the' 
(^1 o vein men t for the com- 


nuitation, alrc'ady described, of the* 
])ensic)ns, or salaric's. of []ni Samurai class, 
was obtained by means of public loans. 

'I'he first foreign loan was negotiated in 
London, in 1870, bearing interest at 
() jH'i* cent., the ])r(xx'eds l)eing employed 
chiefly for the construction of the first 


railway, between Tokio and Yokohama 
(eighteen miles), opened for traffic in 
1872, and of that betwec'ii Osaka and 
K(’)be. At the end of 1913, the total 
mileage open to traffic was 5,606. 
'I'lie nationalisation of all the railways 
was decided upon in iqo6 and has been 
gradually effected. The State began pur- 
chasing the private lines, starting with 
seventeen com])anies, whose property 
was to be hou^dit within ten vears from 
March, ic)o6, and paid for with bonds 
bearing interest at 5 ])er cent., the pur- 
chase-price being calculated thus : the 
average rate of profit, over cost of con- 
struction, during six half-yearly terms 
(the first half of iqo2, first and second 
lialves of 1903 and 1904, and the first 
half of 1905), is multiplied by twemty ; 
the figure thus obtained is then added to 
the cost of construction up to the date 




THE LAST REBELS: DEFEATED OFFICERS OF THE GREAT SATSUMA REBELLION OF 1S77 

The rebellion of the conservative Samurai of the Satsuma Clan, under the leadership of General Saig<» 
Takamori, in 1877, was the- last 'struggle of the dying feudalism against the spirit of pi ogress. 


of purtliase and to the cost price of roll- 
ing stot'k and stores in hand at that 
time. At the beginning of the fis<'al year 
1913 - that is, in April of that year the 
National Debt of Japan amounted to 
{'250,000,000 of which total £i.\2,j()t^,2C)0 
was owing to foreign creditors. The wan 
with Russia increased the National Debt of 
^apan from {53^545.9^^0 by {153.028,300 
to over {200,000,000. 

These figures, those for railway mileage, 
and those for the national indebtedness, 
bear eloquent testimony to the enormous 
increase in facilities for internal com- 
munications and in tlie extension of the 
national credit. In every direction tlie 
same astonishing development may be 
traced since the Great Change in 1868. 
The system of lighting the coasts of 
Japan, now a pattern for the maritime 
nations, dates its inception from 1870, 
the year which also saw the birth of the 


network cd' telegraph line's that now covc'rs 
the whole empire. In 1871, the anc ient 
method of conveying letters by [lost- 
runners, a wonderfully speedy one con- 
sidering its primitive nature', was sup- 
planted bv the' beginnings of a Postal 
Administration that has reacdied a high 
degree of efficiency, handling, at the* end 
of the fiscal year 1912, at 7166 jiost and 
telegraph offices, i, 1)77,000, 000 articles ol 
ordinary mail matter. The total k'ngth ol 
telegraph lines amounted to 295,000 mile> 
in 1913. The' Imperial Mint at Osaka 
was establishc'd, with British technical 
assistant^', in 1S71. 

I'hc first railway was opened, as alreadv 
mentioned, in 1872, the year that also 
saw the birth of the newspaper press, 
with the appearance of the first number 
of the Nisshin Sliinjislii, a periodical 
started by an Englishman named Black. 
There had been attempts at the publication 
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of nt'VvspapciN, of :i sort, in 1871, and 
as iar back as iSb4 5 ; f)ul Mr. Black’s 
\<*ntur(‘ was tli(‘ first si'rious stc]) taken 
to |)rovi(lc tli(‘ nation j)(*rinancntly with 
sonictliini^ better than the news-she(‘ts 
liawk(‘d al)oiit tlu‘ streets by ni'Wsvendors 
(ailed yomi-uri, who bawl(‘d out their 
wan‘S, usually lurid accounts ot some 
horrible murd(‘r, a lii(‘ or an 
^ ***** eartlujuake, \'erv inucli 111 the 
cwspaper ^ondon newsbov’s 

in apan .. ’Oi fnl slau|^liter ! ” ol byf^oiu^ 
days, 'riic'-c rou^dil\-pi iiitcsl broadslu'cds 
W(‘re issued sj)asiii()di('ally, wheiK'Vi'r some 
iiiij)orlant or souk* ('linu' sure to 

e\('ite llic popular ima,i^ination. scc-uK'd 
likely to i'ciuIcm llicir sale j)roritabk‘. 

I lie j)ubbeation ol Mr. Black’s little 
journal was lollowed by the establishment 
ol jiiuely Japanese journalist ii' uinhutak- 
inj^s the Sidn \iclii Sliimlmii (Daily 
News) ill 1.X72, winch still nourishes imdcu’ 
the same t It le. 1 he number ot pei iodi('als 
has (oiitiiuied to iiiciease steadllw esiHH'i- 


deserying of all ])raise. Many of the others, 
unlortunately, tak(' the “ Yellow Press 
of Amcuica and England as their model, 
and are correspondingly mischievous and 
d(‘grading. 

N\‘arly ('yery Japanese adult, and 
jaactically all the young people of both 
sex(‘s, are able to read; and make great 
use of this ability. Even the sturdy men 
who do the work of horses, drawing the 
jiurikislia, the cabs of Japan, seem to 
occupy the greater ])orii(ui of their un- 
employed hours in the playtime in 
reading newspapeus or cheaj), j)opular 
boiiks. The craltsmen and i)easants are 
kei)t wi‘ll informt'd of current e\Tnts, and 
take an inti'lligent intcuest in tlu; affairs 
ot the nation, the farmers (‘S])ecially 
oit(‘n displaying sound ('ommon-sens*^ when 
IIk'V dist'iiss, as they often do when the 
day’s woik is oyer, the to])ies of the day. 

\ h(' greatc‘st need in connection with the 
Bless in Japan is undoubtedly a moia* 
dras(i(' law ol liluT to clu‘ck th(‘ slandiM’ous 


ally siiK'c the anu'iidiiKMit ol th(‘ Biess scandal that at ])r('S(mt disliguri's the 

Laws. Ill iS<io, siibsi it lit mg tlu* regular “ Ikusonal ” columns of all but the yery 

jMoie.s ol law lor the arbilr.ir\- jurisdu'- t)e^t journals, pandering to the national 

tion ol tlu' ('cusorship. f,\'eiy p(‘riodnad lo\c ol ill-natured gossij) ai)Out those 

must ia\ e a 1 e^pousil )le (‘ditor or publisiua', in high olficial j)ositions or 

■ md , iiy (filly paper 01 othei periodu'al ^pccia otlunwisc^ proniiiKuitly belore 
d(Mhug with (aiiieiit pohpcs must the public. 

Witli the aulhoiili.s a simi, Tlic year was also 

laiigiuglrom Moo downwards, as seem ity meirujrable for the estal)lishinent of the 


hir good beha\’ioui , to ('o\'er eventual 
lines. '1 he j)ii('e ol one of th(‘ fokio 
dailk's is as high as two larthings and a 
hall (j’5 sen); all tlu' othei.-. ('ost one 
lai thing (one sen). 1 hey are all issiunl in 
the morning, (‘\cej)t tlu' fj/hin Times, 
tlu' only Tokio newspaju'r wiitttm, edited, 
and published in English by Jaj)ane.se, 
wliK'li appears in the ('veiling, 'flie charge 
lor ad\-e] liscnu'iits in tlu' Jaj)anes(' Bio-^ is 
1 10111 ()d. to IS. ^;d. pc'r line ol .ibout twc'iity 
words. In i()0) there w('re i,4()() news- 
papeis aiivl other peiiodicals published in 
Japan, wlu'U'ol .seven were English lU'ws- 
Japar^’s written, ('diti'd. and 

Modern hM'iglK.'rs, Blitish 

American, and jniblisiied 
in tlu' toK'ign st'ttleiiients at 
the lat(‘ Ireaty Boris, the most im]){)rlant 
and olck'.st establislied being tlu Jatnin 
MdiL which ciirulates l ' rouglumt ‘ the 
((mntry. and i.s widely read by Euro- 
peans intc'iested in |apanes(' affairs. This 
e.xcc'llent ivriodical was established in i8()5. 
(h tlu* neaih' htti'i'ii hundred \'eniacular 
periodicals, some are oi high standing and 
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first Protestant church, and for the 
foundation of the Imperial University of 
T(“)kio. In tlu* saiiu* year a sp(‘cial emba.ssy, 
with the former Court Noble, Iwakuia, a 
lormer Prime Minister and Minister for 
Eoix'ign Aifairs, at its head, was sent out, 
first to the United States, thence to England 
and the Continent of Europe, nominally 
“ to ('ommunicate to the Goyernments of 
the Treaty Powers details of the internal 
history of Ja))an during the years ])re- 
ceding the revolution of i8()8, and the 
restoration of the Imperial power, to 
exjdain fully the actual state of affairs 
and the future ])oli('y of the Japanese 
(loyernment, and to study the institutions 
ol other countries, their laws, commerce 
and educational methods, as well as their 
naval and military systems.” The real 
object ot this emba.ssy was to endeavour 
to obtain a revision of the treaties, whereby 
the “ Extra- territoriality Clause," with- 
dnnying foreigners from Japanese juris- 
du'tion and placing them under that of the 
representatives ot their own nations, would 
be abrogated, thus removing a sharp thorn 
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Japan’t System 
of Justice 


from the Japanese national body. To 
such a proud, sensitive people, the idea 
of foreign jurisdiction established on their 
territory was unbearably galling. The 
embassy failed to secure the abrogation of 
the obnoxious clause, and Japan had to 
wait twenty-seven years, till 1899, 
nations, Britain leading, to treat her, for 
_ . ^ the first time, on terms of 

Europe Accepts consenting to 

abandon the ]>rivilcged 
position of their subjects 
and placing them under the jurisdiction 
of the Japanese courts. The next year, 
^873, was memorable for two acts of 
j)rogrcss — the ado])tion of the (Gregorian 
calendar, and, more important, the 
rej)eal of the edicts against Christianity 
that were still in vigour, in s|)ite of 
rej)eated unofficial assurances that no 
Ja])anesc should suffer for his ad- 
herence to that faith. One of the first 
edicts of the Impcaial (iovernment, after 
its establishment in T8f)8, ran as follows : 
“ The evil sect called Christian is strictly 
prohibited. Suspected ])(*rsons should be 
re})orted to the proper offuaals, and reward 
will be given for detection.” The immedi- 
ate cause of this intolerant order was the 
discovery, at Urakami, a village in the 
mountains near Nagasaki, of a small 
community who had retained, in secret, 
some faint reminiscences of the Iberian 
Catholicism openly j:>ractised by their fore- 
lathers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
(vnturies. It is said that about 4,000 
|)eojde in the district still carefully 
cherished the shreds of doctrine and of 
ritual that had been thus wonderfully 
juoserva^d, at the risk of torture and 
death. In June, i8b8, the (iovernment 
ordered that all native Christians who 
would not recant should be deported to 
different provinces as dangerous j)ersons, 
and put in charge of various feudal lords. 
The foreign diplomatic representatives 
protested vigorously and successfully ; 
Chri.«.ni.y tl'‘^(-overnmenl, after striving 
inthie excuse its conduct by 

New Japaa intense feeling of 

the nation against Christianity, 
ultimately restored these faithful ones to 
their homes. As already stated, in 1873 
Christianity was no longer a inisdenioanour, 
and tliere began tlie reign of toleration 
which culminated in the right, assured to 
all J apanese subjects by the Constil ution of 
1889, of freedom of religious belief ” within 
limits not prejudicial to peace and order, 
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and not antagonistic to their duties as 
subjects.” 

This religious tolerance is, indeed, in 
accordance with the real feeling of the 
Japanese in such matters. Having, as 
a rule', no deep religious sentiment, as 
Occidentals know it, they pass easily 
from one creed to another, many of them 
belonging to more than one religious de- 
nomination, at all events as far as the 
outward observances are concerned, and 
the majority of those educated in the 
higher schools being practically Agnostics. 
The fact is that the Japanese ®f our time 
have been, and still are, so busy acquiring 
the Occidental knowledge necessary for 
the transformation of their country into 
the great naval, military, commercial, and 
industrial power of the Far East, that, as 
they themselves have frequently stated, 
” they have had no time to devote to re- 
ligious questions.” Nevertheless, whether 
they be willing to admit it or not, the men 
of New Japan have been greatly under 
the influence of Christian ideas, pro])agated 
by the numerous missionaries within their 
borders or imbibed by Japanese students 
, during their residence abroad, 

of Christian 1 " the early years of 

Idea" tlu'j.n'sent era. Although the 

^ number of natives professing 

Christianity is not very great, amounting 
only to about 150,000 of all denominations 
out of a po])ulation of nearly 53,000,000, 
they exercise a considerable influence, 
several of them occupying some of the 
highest })Osts. 

The rights assured to the Japanese by 
their Constitution are borrowed from the 


liberties enjoyed by the citizens of Occi- 
dental nations, whose laws are inspired 
by the spirit of Cdiristianity, if their 
policy be often sadly at variance there- 
with. In one respect Christianity has, 
fortunately, succeeded in effecting a 
marked change in the Japanese: the 
spirit of mercy so brilliantly in evidence 
in the treatment of defeated enemies, and 
of the sick and wounded in war and the 
weak and suffering in peace, especially in 
tlic humane work of that most admirable 
Japanese institution, the Red Cross 
Society of Japan, with its membership 
of over a million — all this is un- 
doubtedly the outcome of Christian 
influence prevailing over the old savage 
ruthlessness of the Japanese character. 
A generation or two will have to pass 
before Christianity can totally eradicate 
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the cruelty, the deceit, and the spirit of 
revenge from Japanese natures — it has 
not yet, after many centuries, succeeded in 
eliminating them from the bosom of some 
Occidental nations ; but there are good 
grounds for hoping that the Japanese of a 
not very distant future will let Christianity 
accomplish, in that rcsi)ect, what nearly 
fourteen centuries of Buddhism liave failed 
to do. Whatever form of Christianity may 
ultimately claim the adherence of a large 
proportion of the Japanese ])eople — and 
they are, at present, bewilderi‘(l by the 


multiplicity of* “ one and only ” direct 
routes to heaven offered to them— 
it will not be the Christianity of Rome, 
nor of Canterbury, nor of Moscow, nor 
of the Salvation Army ; it will surely be 
a Japanese Christianity, and, perchance, 
nearer than any of the others to the 
Christianity of Christ. 

Meanwhile, the vState religion of Japan 
is the ancient, truly national, faith known 
as Shinto, meaning “ The Way ot the 
Gods,” a mixture of primitive Nature- 


worship and of tli^ cult of the Kami, the 
spirits of the Powers of Nature and the 
spirits of deified heroes, from whom 
the Japanese claim descent — the noble 
families directly, the others in a more 
or less vague way. It can hardly be 
termed a religion, as it has neither dogma, 
creed, nor commandments. Its principal 
idea, which forms its sole ethical teaching, 
is, roughly expressed, that, the nature of 
mankind being originally good, every 
man may safely be left to his own devices, 
providecl he always bear in mind the 
duty of so regulating his conduct 
as to “ make the faces of his an- 
cestors to shine with glory ” and 
never to do aught that would 
cause them to blush. 

The makers of New Japan sougld 
to re-establish this ancient cult in 
its original purity, cleansing it ot 
the Buddhist overgrowth that had 
accumulated since the cunning 
Buddhist jniests of the Middle 
Ages had virtually ” annexed ” 
Shinto, iH'ovidentially discovering 
that the Kami of the aboriginal 
faith were “avatars,” or incarna- 
tions (in Jaj)anese, gon-gen, or 
temporary manifestations) of the 
myriad Buddhas who lived in this 
world and are now in Nirvana. 
The J'eformers, who had succcs'ded 
in abolishing the “ usurpation ” 
that had so long nourished as the 
Shogunate, were keen in scenting 
out usurj)ations. Surely, tlr*. mix- 
ture of the original national cult 
with Buddhism, the creed favoured 
by the Shogunate, producing the 
strange composite religion known 
as Riyobu Shinto, or Shin-Butsu 
Gattai — “ amalgamation of Shinto 
and Buddhism” — was a usurpation 
not further to be tolerated. 

So the reformers j^roceedi'd to dis- 
establish Buddhism with a thorough- 
ness a])proaching that of Henry VIII. in his 
suj)pression of monastic institutions. The 
gorgeous paraphernalia of Buddhism, in- 
sjfired by the ornate art of ancient India, 
was cleared out of the annexed Shinto 
temples (Jin-ja), which were restored to 
their original austere simjdicity, resem- 
bling that of a bicycle-shed or a motor 
garage, and many Buddhist nionas 
teries were shorn of their fat revenues. 
The imported faith had never siu'cetMled 
in gaining a footing in Izumo, the “ Land 
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PRINCE IWAKURA, JAPAN’S ENVOY TO EUROPE IN 187*2 

He headed the Mission to Europe and America in 1872, to obtain 
treaty revision and to study methods of government and education. 
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of tlie Gods ” (Kami-no Kuni), wlierc the 
injliicncc of ancient tradition, making 
that district the scone of so many purely 
Japanese mythological events, was too 
strong to be overcome, nor in Satsuma, 
whose warlike ]X‘ople naturally looked 
upon me(‘k and mild Buddhism as a 
creed unfit h)r warriors ; in the rest of 
Japan the di-;esta])]is)iment of 
the Indian religion, and the 
return to pure Shinto, was a 
serious mattc'r. 

'I'h.at it was so easily ac'complislK^d 
indicates the strength ol th(‘ national 
mov(‘inent, striving to re-establish th(‘ 
aipreme infliUMiee of the sacred Imperial 
oowei'. 


Shintoism 

and 

Buddhism 


l.ike otl)(‘r cre('ds, Ihiddhism derived 
Ix'ixlit from j)(‘rse('ution ; a iiolabh* 
r(*\'ival has tak(‘n phua' in that religion 
of late \-ear>. Strang(‘l\’ (‘uough, in its 
elloits to regain its lost piaalominaiice in 
Japan, it has taktai a lesion from the 
a('ti\il\’ ol tlu' (hristian mis>ionari(‘s. 
h'.V(‘r\’ l(‘ature that distinguishes missionary 
ent('r})ris(* in tlie I'ar l^hist has beem 
laithfullv copied by the more enlightened 
se('ts ol JajiaiU'se Buddhists, (‘specially 
i)y the wealthy and |)(^werlul ^lon-t^), 
or Shin-shu. who ha\'e been ('ailed th(‘ 
Buddhist Protestants (th(‘ir prii'sts are 
allowed to marr>’ ; in lad, the pric'sthood 
is heri'ditary with them). Ihiddhist 
chaplains march with llu‘ troops in the 
liehl, minister to llu‘ si(’k and wounded, 
and piaau'h to convicts in tlu' gaols ; 
I^uddhist j^iiest- and la\du'lj)ers visit 
the poor, a popular n^ligious literature is 
widely ('iit'ulalc'd, Biuldhist jxaiodicals 
llourisli, svminaric'S are attached to the 
\\\o\r imjiortant temples, the one lu'long- 
ing to the great Nishi Ilongwan-ji Tem])le 
ol th(' Mon-tc'), at Ki(")to, being virtually a 
Buddhist uni\’ersity. 


The same se('t has formed a splendid 
library of theological literature, embracing, 
with a praiseworthy broadness of vi('w, 
works in loreign languages dealing with 
all creeds. Mothers’ meetings, 
jxison gate missions, rescue 
work amongst i alien women, in 
short, all phases ('hristian 
have nenv their couiiteipart 
the progressive J^iiddhists. 
Even foreign missions ha\'e been under- 
taken, Buddhist priests working amongst 


Activities 
of the 
Buddhists 

activity 

amongst 
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the tens of thousands of Japanese emi- 
grants in the Hawaiian Islands and in 
California, nothing loth to expound 
their ancient faith to non-Japanese in- 
(juirers. 

All this manifedd activity is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the offerings of the faithful, mostly 
peasants and craftsmen, pouring in, both 
in money and in kind. Thousands of 
j)()or women, who have nothing else to 
give, cut off their long hair to be made 
into a huge cable wherewith \ the main 
beam of tlu' roof of a new temple is 
hoisted into ])osition. 

In 1877 the new state of things was, 
for the first time. mad(‘ manifest to one 
'and all b\' the opening, in Tokio, of the 
First National J^Txliibition of Arts and 
Industries, commenc'ing a regular series 
ol such exhil)itions, h('ld periodically, 
alt('rnatelv in the ca]utal, at Kioto, and 
at (Kaka, the lir^t commercial and in- 
dustrial city of th(‘ (‘injure. These ad- 
miralily managed shcwvs of Japanese' 
natural and industrial products led up 
to a great International Exhibition, held 
in T(-)kio m 1912. 


In 1880 a great stej) forward was 
taken by the promulgation 
of a new penal code and 
a ('ode ol criminal pro- 
cedure, b(Th inspired by a 
( h^se study of the best foreign models. 


Preparing 
for Popular 
Government 


In tlie same year, prehxTnral assem- 
blies W('r(' institutc'd, as training schools 
not only for provincial self-government 
but to iamiliarise the people with parlia- 
mentary forms as a preparation for 
the intnxluetion of the long-pnunised 
(‘la of constitutional government, the 
advent of which, in 1890, was officially 
annonneed, nine years beforcliand, in 
1881. 


The ffdlowing year, 1882, was one of 
feverish political activity, parties being 
busily formed in readiness for parlia- 
mentary government . 

Whilst Japan was preparing, from 1882, 
lor the new era that was to da\vn with the 
promulgation of the Constitution, on 
February nth, 1889, tremendous intellect- 
ual activity prcveuled throughout the 
land. I'rom 1868 to 1888, Occidental ideas 




THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF TOKIO, FOUNDED IN 1872 
The year 1872 was memorable because of Japan’s advance in educational methods. In that year the Imperial 
University of Tokio was founded, and a special embassy, under Prince Iwakura, a former Prime Minister, was sent 
to America and Europe to study the laws, commerce, institutions, and educational methods of other countries. 
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permeated the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. No man did more to explain them 
to his fellow-countrymen than the great 
educationalist Fukuzawa Yukichi, the 
‘‘Sage of Mita"' (a district of Tokio), 
wliom the |aj)ancse are fond of com])aring 
to Arnold of Kugl)y. This remarkable 
man, who was born in 1835 and died, 
regretted by the whole nation, 
r. n I l)robably exercised a 

n e ectua iulluence on the minds 

of those who now rule Japan 
than any other of their fellow-countrymen. 
Many of the most ])rominent puldic men 
were educated at the great school, the 
Keio-gi-jiku, founded, and dir(!cted for 
many years, by him. H(^ was a ])rolific 
author and his works have had, and still 
have, an enormous circulation. 

The widespread Occidental innuences 
ahe('ted every phase of the life of tlu' higher 
and middle classes, who strove, during the 
decade prior to i88cS, to alter their way 
of living alter the; fashion of the West. The 
national (a)stume was discarded by many, 
even by ladies, who underwent miudi 
voluntary torture in the tight l)oots, with 
high hc'els, and the; corsets, of Paris for 
the sake of being ‘‘ in the movement.” In 
1873, ('lovernment officials were ordered 
to wear European dress, uniforms of Iiuro- 
pean pattenn were (Unsigned for all the 
Services, and an edict was issued abolish- 
ing the little, stiff (|ueue, the ///cfgc, that 
jaj>an(\se men used to bring forward 
ovcM* the shaven forc‘j)art of the head, 
and ordt'ring the' hair to be worn in 
the Occidental fashion. Many craze's 
turni'd th(^ heads of Tc)kio society in 
that ]H‘riod, from rabbit-fancying (in 
187J as much as one thousand dollars 
bidug ])aid for a single ” bunny,” the little 
animal having been, till then, unknown in 
Japan) to waltzing. The rabbit craze did 
not last long ; the Government .saw its 
chance, and imposed a poll-tax on the 
long-eared jKds, whose price dropped 
suddenly, ruining many gam- 
l)kns in rabbits. The craze for 
European waltzing vanished as rajudly 
as It had appeared, and the 
most that Ja])anese now .iHempt in the 
way of Occidental dancing is the .solemn, 
and perfectly correct, walking through a 
quadrille at an official ball. 

The .sncce.ssion of fashionable crazes, 
all more or le.ss derived from the Occident, 
lasted, in full swing, until i88c), when a 
severe anti-foreign reaction set in. The 
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cau.se of this set-back was political ; it 
was due to the nation's disgust at what it 
considered the rank injustice of foreign 
Pow(;rs in refusing to abrogate the Extra- 
territoriality Clau.se in the Treaties. The 
Jai)anese, conscious of the giant strides 
with which they were marching on the 
road of ])rogress, felt deeply humiliated 
by the continued refu.sal of foreign nations 
t() .submit to the jurisdiction of Japanese 
courts of law. From the Iwakura Em- 
bassy of 1872, the chief, almo.^^t the sole, 
aim of Japanese diplomacy had been to 
obtain the removal of the obnoxious clause. 

Several times succe.ss had been within 
.sight, but some hitch had always occurred 
to frustrate the hoi)es of the nation. Its 
irritation broke out in 1889 in the above- 
mentioned wave of anti-foreign feeling, 
causing most of the foreign innovations 
in the home and social life of the upper 
and middle classes to be abandoned, which 
ha|)j)cned th(‘ more easily as they had 
nev(‘r taken firm root, being generally the 
result of the craze of the moment. The life 
of the masses remained, and still remains, 
almost untouched by fore'gn induences. 

. Needless to say, the back- 
c ac ward of the pendulum 


Swing of 
The Pendulum 


did not affect essentials, 

such as the brand-new 

Constitution, nor the material importa- 
tions, siK'h as railways, telegraphs, 

steam.ships, gas, petroleum, matches, 
whieli had already become nece.s.sities 

to the peoj)le. 'L'lu'ir introduction had 
cau.s(‘d new wants to arise, and the cost 
of living was steadily augmenting ; it 
still continues to rise. In 1899, a family 
of the lower middle class, consisting of 
live menilx'rs and one servant, living in 
Tokio, and practising the strict economy 
usual with the Japanc.se, required a 
monthly iiu'ome of at least 35 yen, whereas 
in 1889 th(^y could liave lived decently for 
19 yen less than that sum. In 1901, the 
general average index number of tlie price 
of commodities classed as necessaries was 
97 ; it had risen in 1904 to 108. 

Since the war with Russia, prices have 
taken a great leap ui)ward, and the cost of 
living has much increased, whilst salaries 
and wages, although they have risen 
steadily since the beginning of the new 
era, have not kept pace with the rise 
in necessary expenditure. The increasing 
demands on everyone's means, consequent 
on the Great Change, rendered the acquisi- 
tion of more capital absolutely necessary. 




General Count Oku Field-Marshal Prince Cyama 

NOTABLE FIGURES IN THE HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE ARMY 
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Japan's funds were at that time not large — 
tlie resources of the country were not 
\\'t developed — and her rulers had to 
strain every nerve to meet tlie enormous 
constantly growing, expenditure necessi- 
tated by what may be termed tlie national 
outfit. 

Japan was, in tliose years, and, to a 
certain ex- 
tent, still 
is, in the 
]oosition of 
a new firm 
starting in 
111 a 11 u f a c- 
turiiig Inisi- 
ness. She 
lias to pro- 
vide JierseU 
with plant, 
tools, and 
the til 011- 
sand-and- 
one tilings 
necessa ry 
for begin- 
ning o[)era- 
lions. All 
tlu'se have 
luul, and in 
gr(‘at iiK'a- 
^ure still 
have, to be 
p r o c n 1 (‘ d 
1 r o 111 a - 
bi oadjience 
tlii‘ great 
exca'ssof inn 
j)()its over 
e X ]) o r t s 
ill nearly 
e\H‘ry year 
since 1871. 

T 11 t h e 
period iroin 
that year to 
1905, only 
two years 
showed an 
exci'ss of 
t'xports over imports- T()04 4 he first year 
of the war with Russia, being the one 
ill which the imports most largely ex- 
c(‘ed(‘d exports, the (‘xcess amounting to 
167,004,000 yen. It will probably be some 
years before the exports steadily exceed 
the imports. The extraordinary balance 
of trade vin favour of Japan in 1906 was 


exceptional, and is not likely to become 
a settled feature for some years to come. 
The progress of the foreign trade of Japan 
under the new regime has been pluaionK'- 
nal ; in 1871, the total tigiire, exports 
and imports together, was £3, 896, boo ; in 
T912 it had risen to ^'117, 415, ^(hS. 

file marvellous development of com- 
merce, and 
espi'cially ol 
industries, 
has been 
due to the 
f o s 1 1‘ r i n g 
care of th(‘ 
(i o V (‘ r 11 - 
iiient, which 
may be said 
also of tlu* 
mere a utile 
m a r i 11 e , 
wliose de- 
velop llKMl ( , 
almost (*n- 
tiri'ly du(‘ 
to a systiMii 
of subsidies 
and boun- 
li(‘s, has 
b (‘ 11 a s 
wonde r fill 
as the in- 
dustrial (‘X- 
jiansionlhat 
inis raided 
a forest ol 
tall fa('tor\’ 
('him ni‘\'s, 
1 ) (‘ 1 c h i n g 
lorth a ])all 
ol smoke 
o ve r t h (‘ 
go'at ('otton 
s ]) i 11 11 i n g 
c i t y o 1 
Osaka. 

A t t h e 
end of lilt' 
v(‘ar 1892, 
Japan ])o^- 
sessed a mercantile lleet of 214,000 
tons; in 1902 the tonnage had ristai to 
9]4,00(). Ill 1912 the steaiiK'rs of Hk' 
mercantile marint' above 20 tons num- 
bered 1981, and of these 388 were over 
1000 tons, while the sailing vessels over 
100 tons numbered 1317. 

Shipbuilding, whit'h seems likely to 

Ool 



THE SAGE OF MITA,” FUKUZAWA YUKICHI 

The celebrated Japanese educationalist (Itei.VliVll), whom his coiintry- 
nieii are fond of comparing: to Arnold of Rugby, exercised a greater 
juflnence on the intellect of Japan than any of bis countrymen. 




THE FIRST ORGANISED LABOUR MEETING IN JAPAN 

Labour movements are kept well in hand by the Jap<anese Government, yet they are steadily, if slowly, growing: 
in importance and strength. Their development will be watched by students of political economy with great 
interest in view of the national policy, which is in the direction of controlling Japan's economic activities with 
the same thoroughness, knowledge, and skill that have made Japan’s armed forces the wonder of our time. 


iKTomo.oiK' of Japan's j;Toat(‘st industries, 
is much cncouraf^cd by a law which awards 
valual)lc l)ounlics for tlic construction of 
sted-fraincd slcamsliips of not less than 
'^00 tons hurt lien. To Ihc hhiglish-spcak- 
'\\\^ races, hitherto staunch believers in 
individualism, it may s(‘('in but an arti- 
ficial, unhealthy prosperity 
State Taxes bolstered up in this 

Industries support drawn- from 

the national taxation. The 
rulers of Japan, liowever, evidently think 
otherwise, and they have shown such 
wisdom in many other directions that 
there is some i^uound for belief in their 
benng right also in respect of State-aided 
and State-controlled industries, commerce, 
and navigation. 

They liave taken a keen .uirvey of the 
world in our time ; the lesson it has taught 
them is that ours is the day of combined, 
methodically organised effort, before which 
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tlie activity of even the most capable 
single individual must give way. They 
have watched the growth of huge “ trusts " 
in America, of “ combines " of various 
kinds in (iermany and in ih'itain ; they 
have noted the tendency towards co- 
operation, which seems the only prac- 
ti('al panacea for tlie constant warfare 
between (kipital and Labour, that 
threatens the v^ery existence of the social 
system of the Occident ; and they have 
resolved that Japan’s economic activities 
. , shall be organised, drilled, 

rganuation directed with the same 

and skill that have made 
Japan’s armed forces the wonder <of our 
time. The national predisposition to co- 
operation in guilds, the people’s capacity 
for organisation, subdivision of labour, 
and attention to minute details, their 
amenability to directions from above, all 
seem to point to the ultimate success of 




REORGANISING THE NATION 


the tremendous task undertaken by Japan’s All this naturally takes place suh rosa, 

rulers. As in trade, in manufactures and and is usually emphatically denied by 
in navigation, so in banking, the Govern- Japanese, both official and unofficial. The 
ment exercises firm control, not only over fact, nevertheless, remains, and is respon- 
the great Bank of Japan, founded in sible for the tired feeling that overcomes 
1882, over the prosperous Yokohama most of the Occidental capitalists desirous 
Si)ecie Bank, Limited, established in of utilising their funds in J apan, a lassitude 
1880, and over the very important In- that causes their early abandonment ol 

dustrial Bank of Japan, established in the field and the turning of their attention 

1902 — these institutions may be looked . . to countries where there is 

upon as being, in reality. Government more scope for individual 

concerns— every financial transaction of Reformers 1887, the dis- 

any magnitude comes under the cogni- satisfaction of the more ardent 

sauce of State officials, and is subject reformers at the prudent slowness 
to their control. of the preparations for constitutional 

It may be a purely private business, government caused them to become so 

exempt from the control by law estab- restless and aggressive that an edict, com- 

lished; it will, nevertheless, be dependent monly called the “Peace Preservation 
for its success on the sympatliy and Act,” was issued, enabling the Govern- 
goodwill of the powers that be, who ment to keep them in order with a high 
constitute themselves judges as to what hand, expelling many, for a time, from 
is good, financially, for Japan. Tokio, and imprisoning the recalcitrant. 



THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP KASHIMA 
Built in England by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
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NEW JAPAN OVERCOnES OLD CHINA 


I X 1888, on July 15II1, on a fine, clear 
morning, the great volcano Bandai-san 
—6,000 feet high— broke out in a terrible 
eru])tion, that completely buried four 
hamlets, destroying 461 lives. The year 
i88() was remarkable, as already stated, 
for the ])romulgation of the Constitution 
and the establishment of local self- 
government, more under Ciovernment con- 
trol than the type i)revalent in luiglish- 
sj)eaking countries. In the same year 
th(‘ Im])erial Prince Ham was ])roclaimed 
Crown Prince. The next year, iSpo, 
saw the first parliamentary election, on 
July 4th, and the ojxming of th(‘, first 
session of the Imj)erial Diet on NovemlxM' 
.;jqth. The new civil and comnuacial 
('odes were })romulgated in the same year. 
In i8()i, the tremendous (‘artlupiake in 
the (bfu district kilkxl alxnit ten thousand 
]xx)ple. Within the next thioe years 
ominous ])ortents of great events Ix'gau 
to be a])parent to those who had (‘y(‘s to 
see and ears to lu'ar. The 
. determination of Russia to 
of a Coming with French capi- 

tal, a gigantic railway across 
Siberia foivshadowed her intention of b(‘- 
coming the paramount Power in the Imr 
l{ast. In the year 1893 Major-tieneral 
iMikushima, at the chjse ol his period 
of servicx' as Military Attache to the 
Japanese legation at Berlin, rode on 
horseback from the (ierman ca[)ital to 
the Pacific Ocean, arousing by his sjx^rts- 
manlike feat incredible enthusiasm in 
Japan. The real ('ausc' for the popular' 
exultation was the fact that every 
Japanese knew that the gallant horseman 
ke])t his eyes wicli? open and his keem 
brain alert during his ride along the 
track of the proposed Russian railway. 
What he reported as to the rate of its 
construction, and other portents he noted, 
confirmed the suspicions of the Japanese 
Government as to the Muscovite designs. 
The Japanese spies, who swarmed all over 
China, especially in the northern j)arts, 
also sent home disquieting reports. It 
became evident to the clear-sighted 
statesmen in Tokio that the huge, 


flabby, weak and ('orriij)t (diinese Empire 
would, witliin a few years, ]xiss entirely 
under the mastery of Russia. Li Hung 
Chang, at that lime th(‘ man who nih'd 
the (lestinies of ('hina, was a t(X)l in the 
hands of Russian agents. Jt had become 
, known to the Japaiu'se 
ina s (Government that he wasmc'di- 
taling „„ allack Japan. 

With his licet of excellent 

warshi])s, built in Juigland and in (icM- 
many, and his army— drilled by (German 
officers — at the first favourable o{)por- 

tunity. dhe ill-will with which ('hina 

logarded New |aj)an -a nation it aff('('t('d 
to desj)ise as “ imj)udent dwarfs ” mani- 
ii'sted itself in many dii ('('lions, but 
more esp('cially in that truly disln'sslnl 
country, Korea, 'riiat kingdom, as it 
then was, must ahvaiys b(! within the 
sphere ot Jaj)an’s vital int(‘r('sts. Jajian 
(X)uld no moiH' allow a fon'ign Power to 
bec'ome predominant there tliaii hhiglaiid 
could ])ermit an ali('n slat(' to hold Ireland. 
Morecjver, gilted by nature with rich 
resouiTes, waiting to Ih' deva'lojMxl in a 
manner impossibh^ with its small jX)piila- 
tion of peoj)le who, if ])hysi('ally fine, and 
mentahy ca])able, are reduced morally to a 
level so low .as to d('pri\’('. tlu'm of iK'arlv 
all the (pialities a nation should })()ss('ss, 
Korea is the natur.al re('e])ta('l(' for the 
overtlow of Jaj)an’s t('eming, rapidly- 
increasing ])()pulati()n. It is dc'stined to l)e 
the granary ot Jaj)an, and is aha'ady the 
sceiK' of great commeiTial activity on tlu* 
])art of the Ja})anes(‘, who poss(‘ss nourish- 
ing settlt'nu'uts th('re, sonu' ot th('in, lik(; 
Fusan, from ancient times. 

By diplomatic agreement, neither J.aj)an 
nor (Ghina was to preponderate in Korea, 

. . and, whenever the liaxpient 

disturlxd 

o rou c lendered it rx'cessary 

in orca lOastem 

empires to land tn^ops for the j)rotection 
of its subjects, due notice was to be given 
to the other Power. Such was the compact 
entered into by the Convention negotiated 
at Tientsin on April i8th, 1885, by Jio and 
Li Hung Chang. In 1894, a fanatical sect 
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(the Tong-hak) started a serious revolt 
in Korea. The distracted Government of 
that country applied to their ancient 
suzerain, China, for help. Japan immedi- 
ately replied to this move by announcing 
her intention of sending an expedition of 
equal strength to any China might 
despatch. The first Chinese expedition 
landed in Korea on June 8th, 
Outbreak of Japanese four days 

the Chino^ later. The revolt was soon 
Japanese War on China in- 

forming Japan that it considered the 
trouble at an end, and that the troops of 
both sliould be recalled, Jai)an stated that 
she thought the time had come to confer 
with (diina as to the future of Korea, so 
as to avoid a rcjietition of similar incidents. 
China refused to discuss the matter, pre- 
pared for war, in her own spasmodic, reck- 
less way, and continued to despatch troops 
to Kor(‘a. Over a thousand of these soldiers 
were being conveyc'd in the Hritish steam- 
shij) Kowshing, chart(‘red by China. On 
the refusal of tliat vessel to submit to the 
ardiM's of ('aptain Togo — since known to 
fame' as Japan’s great admiral, the 
Nelson of the Far KasO” — that pliant 
sailor acted with quick d<‘cision. His ship, 
the cruiser Naniwa, had met the Kowshing 
off Shopeiul Island, in the Korean Archi- 
pelago, on July 25th, i 8()4, and on that 
veiy day lu^ sank the recalcitrant trans- 
port, whose* British captain and Euro])ean 
oilicers were willing enough to surrender, 
but wt‘re ])re vented Irom so doing by the 
('hinese officers and troops, who, panic- 
stricken, had lost their heads and had 
tilled the ship with a mutinous, excited 
crowd, tiring at random. The Japanese 
picked u|) the ICuropean otlicers who had 
jum[)ed overboard, and ultimately released 
them, after treating them with great kind- 
ness. To save the drowning Chinese was 
not feasible, as they kept up a frantic 
ritle-lire from the })orts and the deck, not 
only at the Naniwa’s boats, but at the 
p; - hhiropeans and at their own 
from A ^ comrades, who had jumped 
qKJn they strug- 

^ gled in the water. This inci- 
dent, virtually the first hostile act in 
d war thus begun without a regular 
declaration, which was issued, by both 
belligerents, only on August ist, nearly 
embroiled Japan with l^.itain, but the 
very able Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the late Count M. Mutsu, one of the ablest 
and most honest statesmen of New Japan, 
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conducted the delicate negotiations that 
ensued with such tact that Britain w^as 
satisfied with an indemnity to the owners 
of the ship, paid by China. 

On July 28th, 1894, the Japanese 
attacked and routed the Chinese near Asan, 
in Korea. This success, gained by about 
2,500 Japanese, under General Oshima, 
over 3,000 Chinese, under General Yeh, 
resulting in the capture of eight guns and 
large quantities of stores and ammunition, 
made a great impression on the Koreans. 
A ])ro- J apanese Cabinet was formed in 
Seoul, which concluded an alliance with 
Japan, inviting its new friends to expel 
the Chinese from Korea. On September 
15th, the Japanese took Ping Yang, an 
important strategical point, on the Tai- 
dong River, in the north-west of Korea, 
after a pitched battle, in which about 

14.000 Japanese utterly defeated about 

13.000 Chinese, capturing thirty-five guns 
and an immense quantity of rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and stores, with a loss to themselves 
of 162 killed and 438 wounded, the Chim'sc 
losing about 1,500 men on the night of the 
15th alone, during their disorderly flight. 

By this victory the J a])an- 
apancse virtually became nias- 

ters ol Korea. Iwo days 
® later, their Navy was to 

win an action that gave them full control of 
the seas between Korea, China, and Japan. 
On September 17th, 1894, the Japanese 
Fleet, consisting chiefly of unarmoured, 
partially protected, cruisers, under Vice- 
Admiral ltd (now a Count), gained a victory 
over the Chinese squadron, under brave old 
Vice-Admiral Ting, whose five armoured 
ships (two of them powerful battleshijis) 
and well-armed cruisers should have been 
much more than a match for their op])o- 
nents. It was the superior handling of 
the Japanese ships, their greater sp(H‘d, 
and better gunnery that won for them this 
action, known as the Battle of the Yalu, 
owing to its having been fought in Korea 
Bay, between the Island of Hai-yang and 
the mouth of the Yalu River. 

The Chinese sailors fought bravely 
where their captains gave them a chance 
of fighting — some of them, thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, steamed 
out of action at the first shots — but the 
absence of a knowledge of steam tactics 
on the part of most of their commanders, 
and the diversity of speed of the various 
units of their fleet, rendering it im])ossible 
for many of the ships to keep station in 
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the line of battle, placed them at the 
mercy of Ito’s well-trained squadron, 
acting like a perfectly-regulated machine. 

The significance of this naval victory, 
by its consequences the most important, 
at the time, since Trafalgar, cannot be 
over-estimated. It heralded the birth of 
a new (ireat Power and the advent of an 
entire change in the balance of 
f v*i power in tlu' Far Fast. The 

of Yalu pi esent writer has attempted to 

set forth, in his book, “ The 
New Far East,” the caiises'that led to the 
war between Japan and China, the lessons 
that cami)aign taught the world, and the 
consc(jiiences of jaj)an’s vic'tory over her 
huge adversary. Exigc'iicies of space 
forbid a detailed description in these 
pages of the moving incidents of the con- 
11 i('t. Sufh('e it t(j record that on October 
25th the japancs(‘ crossed the Yalu 
Kivei’ and again scored a victory. Hear- 
ing all b(‘f()r(! them, they advanced into 
.Manchuria, until brought to a halt by 
the aj)proach of wint(‘r. In the nu'an- 
time, a second Japanese army corps 
landed on October 24th on the east coast 
of the ])eninsula of Liao-tung, took posses- 
sion of Ta-lien-wan on November 7th, 
and stornu'd Port Arthur on the 21st. 
'I'h(' captun* of this “ (iibraltar of the Far 
Fast ” cost the |aj)anese only 270 casual- 
ties, the extraordinarily small number of 
eighteen losing their livt's in the action, 
whereas the ('hines(' had more than a 
thousand killed, d'he fact is, the Chinese 
had by this time become thoroughly 
demoralised, and, besidc's, never liad 
sufiicieni drilled troops to man the 
\'ast system of forts and connecting 
defences that the Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
had sjient such vast sums in erecting— 
French and, later, (icrinan military en- 
gineers supplying the admirable plans. 

With the ca[)tureot this stronghold Japan 
had a]')])arently achieved her main object. 
It needed only the taking of the iortilied 
1 * Ak- * harbom- at Wei-hai- 

. ^ wei, the op|K)site gate-post 

With Chin* 

to place tlu‘ C hmese capital 
entirely at her mercy. It must be borne 
in mind that this was the main ])urpose of 
the war— to obtain that control over 
China that would otherwi 0 inevitably 
have |)assed into Russian hands. Tho- 
roughly alarmed, the (lovernment of China 
opened negotiations for peace, but the 
pompous embassv that arrived in Japan 
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at Hiroshima, on January 31st, 1895, 
reinforced by the presence of an American 
diplomatist, Mr. Foster, as “ unofficial 
adviser,” was made ridiculous in the eyes 
of the whole world by the refusal of the 
Japanese plenipotentiaries to negotiate 
with it, the credentials of the envoys 
being found to be vague and insufficient. 
1'hus did this mission fail owing to the 
attempt of its Government to practise 
a childish trick. A prior, informal, peace 
mission, entrusted to Mr. Detring, the 
Commissioner of Imperial Chine.se Mari- 
time Customs at Tientsin, and the trusted 
adviser of the Viceroy Li, had been politely 
bowed out of Japan when he attempted, 
soon after the fall of Port Arthur, to open 
negotiations with the Jajiane.se Govern- 
ment, who, of course, refused to have any 
relations with an envoy of such very 
inadequate rank, who was not even a 
Chine.se. 

Towards the end of January, 1895, 
llt‘et of fifty transports, protected by 
twenty warships, landed a Japanese divi- 
sion on the coast of Shan-tung, near the 
town of Yung-cheng, whence it marched 
. to attack Wei-hai-wei, whilst a 

oving separate brigade jiroceeded all 

at^^ea the way by sea. On January 
2bth, the Japanese troops 
began the attack, and, after some 
hard fighting on land and some daring 
raids into the fortified harbour by the 
Ja])anese torpedo-boats, Wei-hai-wei was 
taken on the afternoon of February 2nd. 
The Chinese fleet, at anchor in the har- 
bour, still had to be dealt with. By 
February i6th it was in the hands of the 
Jajxinese. Vice-Admiral Ting, one of 
the few heroic figures in the modern 
history of China, after a correspondence 
with Vice-Admiral Ito that reads like an 
extract from Plutarch, committed suicide 
so as to avoid the humiliation of con- 
ducting the surrender of his fleet. What 
followed fills a bright page in tlie history 
of the war, illustrating that fine sense of 
chivalry that still animates the warriors 
of Japan. Admiral Ito returned to the 
Chinese their gun-vessel Kwang-tsi, one 
of the captured fleet, with* her officers 
and crew, in order that the remains of 
China’s greatest sailor might be conveyed 
to their last resting-place in one of his own 
ships, under the Dragon Flag of the empire 
he had served so faithfully. The J apanese 
even allowed the Kwang-tsi to retain her 
four guns, so that she might fire a salute 




THE BATTLE OF THE YALU RIVER, WHICH GAVE JAPAN CONTROL OF THE EASTERN SEAS 
wo days after the capture of Ping Yang by the Japanese Army, in 1894, the Japanese Fleet in the battle of the Yalu gained control of the seas between Korea, China, and Japan. 
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vvh' ii licr ridiniral’s body was brou/^dit on 
))()ard. l^xdoK; she left her anchorage, 
tli(i oirK ors of the Japanese fleet, and many 
from the trooj)s on shore, filed slovvdy ])ast 
the cDlfni, soKannly and rev(*rently saluting 
the remains of the caiemy who had fought 
. so stoutly against them. As 


the Kwang-tsi passed hetwc'en without a hitch in any ])ar 

r ^ Japanese tion. They saw' lliat arm^ 

rea squadron, flying at half-mast t he and strong, apparently 

d(*ad Admiral’s flag, e\'ery Ja})anese ship its lien'iiliain slriigglc* agai 

dipped h(a- vi('torious ensign, minute' guns roadies'^, Ijioken country 

wen' fired, the shi])s’ bands jilayed funeral latte'r I'art ol tlu' camjiai 

inan lies, and the “ Admind’s salute ” rang terrible are'tie' w inter, 'fl 

out fioni I aj)an(‘se buglt's in honour of the success was due to the 1 

gallant I'liemy wdio would fight no more. commissariat, siijiply and 
Such chivalry In'litted tlie knightly .s('<‘n in t!ie held, working w 
h<‘ro:‘s oi Japan, lor henx's in('('hani('al re 

lh(‘\' wen', e'veu'V e)ne‘ o! VZ' ' ■ 

them, those sturdy little 
laowii iiK'H w'ho j)lan(e'd tlu' 

(lag ol the Rising Sun e)!i 
till' citadel ol Port Arthui’, 

Asia’s sirongesi fortre's^;, 
who inarche'd tlirough 
Korea and tlirongli the' f 
Liae)-tung Pe'iiinsula, w he're- 
' o('\’('i they listed, ernmp- 
/ing up the arinie's eil diina 
like' so nmcl; paj>er. d'hey 
weue' heroes, every man, 

1 he)se‘ daiml less blue'jacke'ts 
ol jaj>an, who sinashe'd 
('Inna’s modern llee'l at llu' 

^ alii Mouth, who “ |Me'ke'<l m , iii;ne!!i()eK-in( 

up lll<' ple'e’es ” ol tlwele - ADMIRAL TING and speaillle 

.,|'nulro„. inontlK ll>* 

lalei, at W ei-hai-we‘i. I he'ir c»)ntroi of the Eastern So.ts A few ( Imia, ]:ad s 

1 . ,1 -I .1 ■ . nionths hater, after tlie fall of Wei- . .. i • 

(laiUlg I.llels, With t lU'U h.ii-wei, Adiiiir.'il Tin}>, took his e)t J)la\'!ng t 

toi iM'elo - boats, into the' own life rather than snireiulet, i[sfutik' tlh, 




ADMIRAL TING 


haiboiii' ol 
unde'r the* 


W'e'i-hai-wei, 
nils ol the 


lheinselve‘<, to 1h'‘ir suriirise, iehariiiiig 
gre'al le-sotts in the art of w'ar from the:)se 
wdio were; but yesterday tlie'ir pu]uls. 
The*y saw’ a gieat army, numbering about 
eighty thousand men, conveyeel across 
tie* sea and laivlod, with its enormous 
sujtply etf stores, on an enemy’s coast 
withetut a hitch in any ])art of tlie o]x*ra- 
tiem. d'lie'v saw’ tliat army ke'jit healthy 
and strong, apparently unariected l)y 
its lie*reaile'an struggle* agaiint a eliriicult. 
renidk'ss, bretken country and —in the* 
latte'r jiart ol the* camjiaign — against a 
terrible are'tie' winter, d'hiyy knew" this 
success was due te> the be'st system of 
commissariat, siijiply and 1rans])ort, eve'r 
se'e'u in tlie held, working with automatie'. 

iiK'e'hanie'al re'gularity : ami 
"'••'s' “• loan Aimy Meelie'al Cor})s 

that was pronoune'ed by 

a high Ih'itish militar\- 
meilie al aiilhoi ity— Sni’ge'on- 
( ie'iK'i al ra \ le)r, R..A.M.('. 
wlio wiliu'sse'el its w’ork in 
the war. to be* “ the nearest 
a[)j)roach te) absolute per- 
leciion.” 

h'l-om th(' ae'tual hgliting 
on land bill little ('ould be* 
iiainl, as the medle'y ot 

wi'l! - tiained, ('le'riuan- 

el: died troops, armed with 
till' late'st w('apons, and oi 
an midiseijdineel rabble* ot 
\i , ma tchhx'k-iiK'iL bow’inc'n 

and speainu'ii, that cein- 

Japauos*; J.•^ain^'(l '''tltuti (I t llC* til m\ ol 

control of the Eastern Se.ns A few ('hiua, ]:ad SO lilM(* liotioil 

months hater, after the fall of Wei- . .. 1 ,1 j* ,1 

hai-wei, Admir.al Tinp, look his e)t } )1 ay ! 1 Ig t 1 U* ga UK* tluU 
own life rather tlmn snirendei, O, f.Hil', ft, ,,,,1, itmt 

and the Japanese bnjUes rang- on{ tlKtllgll sOniellim*. 

a salnte in honour of Japan's brave foe. dla.llt . elloi'ls W't'l'e le)re- 

doome'd to lailure*. h'rom 


toils, the swilt “terrors of (he sea” 
(lashing ihrongh the iee-lloes in the bitte'r 
nights ineire than one gallant oflietT or 
man was loimd dt'ad. Iro/t'ii stiff, at the 
post ol duty we>iild ha\'t* eaused Nelsefii’s 
lieait te) re'joie'e* tiiid iiKiele (.'oehrane’s i)le)e)d 
linglt*. .\nd the lolk at Imme', men aiiel 
woiiH'ii tea), w'eie* as here)ic as the* warrie)rs 
at I he h out . 

Since classic times the work! had 
ne)t been Ire'ale'd te) llu* s])e('taele' e)l 
sneh here)ism, sueh i):ilrie)tie d.e-volion, 
siu'h a noble sj)irit aninmting a whole 
na(ie)ii. riu' statesmen e)t tm* Oeeielent 
rubbl'd their e\es at the' vision, te.> tlu'iu 
a re\’elatie)n of a new, unsuspected lorce ; 
the naval and military ex])e*rts fewuiei 
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the naval ac tions, lioweve'r, nnu'li iist'lul 
in-true'l ioH \vas to be* de*riveel ; tlu'y re*- 


ve'aled tile gre'iit danger arising from tln' 
])re*se'uee* ol woodwork, cateliing lire at the 
long llaiiK's eaused by the bursting e)! 
slu'lN ebarge'd with liigh exple)sives ; the-y 
ele'monsi rated the* \gdiu' of speed and etf 


Lessons 

of 

the War 


“ haiidiiu'ss ” in steeringg The* 
whole ee)urse e)f the* w’ar bore 
test imony te) the* absolute' nee'Cs- 


sily, in a campaign over- 


•seas. for harme)nious, carefully relie*arsed 


c(>-()peratie)n of the naval ami military 
force's. .\l)ove all. this conflict inculcated 


once more* the great lesson Taj)tain Mahan 
h; ^o eU'ailv exi)oimded — the sujueme 
im})ortanee e)f sea-])ower. 
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THE SINKING OF THE CHINESE TROOPSHIP KOWSHING IN JAPANS WAR WITH CHINA IN 1894 
At the oiUset of the Chino- Japanese War in 1894, the British steamship Kowshingr, chartered by the Chinese, was despatched to Korea with a thousand 
troops. The vessel was met by captain, later Admiral, Togo, in his cruiser, the Naniwa, in the Korean Archipelago, on July 25trt, 1894 and on that day 
the Kowshing was sunk. The British captain and the European officers on board, who vainly advised the Chinese to surrender, were picked up by the Japanese 
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Ja])an’s success had been followed with 
sympathetic attention by the chief 
nations of i\w. Occident, by the people if 
not by their Governments. The Germans, 
especially, watched with delight the 
|)rowess of their a])t j)upils. The 
Ih'itish nation, insufficiently in- 
urope s formofl, as it often is in qiies- 
ft eres |ions affect iiig its vital interests 

in apnn had, at th(i outset 

of tin: conflict, “ backed the wrong horse,” 
feeling convinced that its “ old friend” — 
it is (tiffi(‘ult to se(‘ when; the ” friend- 
shij) ” ever manifested its(‘lf and good 
(UslonuM*, ( hina, was bound to |)revail 
in tlu; end ov(‘r tin; daring littU; islanders, 
owing to her huge |)o})ulation, lier “ un- 
limifecl resources,” h(;i‘ ” tremendous 

la lent power.” 'Diosi' wiaa* catcliwords 
of th(‘ day that apj)eal(;d to the mind of 
the Hriton, accustonusl to hear tlumi used 
in ('onnection witli liis own vast, ]oos(‘ly- 
comus'ted, ('V(‘r-imready (‘mj)in‘. When 
ev'ents proN’cd tliat (diina’s resources and 
poj)ulation availesl her so little* that sin* 
was e'owc'ing unelea' japan’s blows, that 
hea ” tremiaidous ])()\\e*r ” was so ** late‘nt ” 
it could not be found when wanteal, the‘re 
was a n‘vulsie)n of Ilritish public symj)athy, 
which was transfeare'd, as if by magic', 
to the winning sid(‘. 'riie- fe‘W' who, like* the 
pre*sent writc'r, liad all along pre‘elicte*el, 
as a toK'gone ('oiu'hision, the vie'tory of 
japan, w’e'ie* no longea lo()ke;d u])on as 
” visionary ('nthu^iasts,” and })0])ular 
atte*ntion was riv(*ted on japan tor a 


quite considerable time, considering the 
fickleness of “ public interest.” 

With the fall of Wei-hai-wei and the 
surrender of the remnant of the once 
so renowned ” Northern Fleet,” China’s 
rulers understood that they must sue for 
peace, without the prevarication and 
delays so dear to them, if they wished to 
keep the victorious Japanese forces from 
marching on Peking. They reluctantly 
decided to send the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, their foremost statesman, to Japan. 
He arrived on March 19th, 1895, at 
Shimonoseki, the place ajippinted by the 
Government of Japan, whose j)leni])o- 
lentiari(;s were Count II6 (now Prince) 
and the late Count Mutsu. It looked as 
if the victors wx're about to impose harsh 
t(‘rms, wh(;n an incident occurred that 
grt*atly modified their attitude and turned 
out much to China’s advantage. On 
March 24th, as the Viceroy Li was re- 
turning, borne in his palanquin, from a 
conference witli the Japanese jdenipo- 
tentiaries, a half-crazy fanatic named 
Koyama fired a jiistol at him, almost point- 
^ blank, the bullet entering the 

Sucs^for check near the nose. Tlu* 

Peace wound wus, fortunately, slight 

and soon healed ; but the feel- 
ings of sympathy for the aged statesman, 
who had so far o\'ercome his proud nature 
as to sue for peace, it aroused amongst 
the Japanese, from the Emperor down- 
W'ards, and the nation’s sense of shame 
at the outrage, caused every consideration 


X 



THE INFANCY OF THE JAPANESE ARMY: FRENCH-DRILLED TROOPS MARCHING IN 1S70 

Drawn by a Japanese artist 


to bo shown to the envoy, on whom kind 
attentions were showered, and resulted 
ill the granting of an armistice and the 
lacilitation of the negotiations. 

The treaty of pi'ace was signed at 
Shimonoseki on Ajiril I7lh, 1895. By 
its terms, Chimi and Japan ‘'recognised 
the indejiendencc of Koixia ” — a solemn 
farce that has been rojit'atedly ])erformed, 
U'aving that country on each occasion 
less “ iudc]H'ndent ” than before. China 
agr(‘cd to jiay, and did ])ay, an indemnity 
of thirty millions sterling, and ceded to 
Japan the rich island of Formosa, or 
Tai-wan, the strategically im|X)rtant Pes- 
racloros (or Hokoto) (irout), lying betwc'cn 
r.hina and Formosa, and — most important 
of all -the Liao-tung Peninsula, in which 
Port Arthur is situated. 

This last cession caused grave mis- 
givings to several Powers, more especially 
to Russia, who had long ago marked 
clown Port Arthur to be liers at no distant 
date. France naturally shared the feelings 
of hcT “ dear friend and ally ” — at that 
lime the most touching affection imited 
the French to their Russian allies and 
dchtc:)rs. They cherished the alliance, 
and well they might ; it had cost them 
{300,000,000 sterling, the amount 'of 
French capital lent to Russia, or invested 
in Russian undcTtakings, at the time in 
. . c|uestion. The great Trans- 

isgiviAgs c.;iberian Railway was being 

n *^0 ccjnstructcd with part of that 
money, and the Frencli were 
naturally much concerned as to the fate of 
Port Arthur, and of Manchuria in general. 
The Powers consulted one another as to 
what should be done ; Russia and France 
soon decided fhat Japan must not be 
allowed to remain in possession of Port 
Arthur, nor of any territory on the main- 
land. Germany, with startling sudden- 


ness, threw away the exc'eplional in- 
fluence she enjoyed in Japan, with the* 
(Commercial advantage it ga\'e her, and 
(‘arncxi the undoing ill-will of the Jaj)anc\se 
pc'()])lc by joining Russia and France 
in a sort cd' unholy allianca* to ('ocmc'c 
J apan,- an alliance indirectly active 
against Jh'iti^h i>rc'stige and interest^ 
in the' Far l^ast, a^ (‘vc'iits 
A • * ik proved. F>ntain had Ihhmi m- 
gams c Russia, k'rance and 

(icniuany m tlicar action, but 
cleclinc'cl. 'I'lie threx* l\)wers “advised” 
Ja])aii to relincpiish her claim to any 
Chinc'sc^ tc'rritory on thc^ mainland, “in 
th(‘ interests of the* pcMinancMit ju'ace ol 
the Far JCast ” ! 'Fheir rank hypoc'risy 
sc'c'ins almost incrc'diblc^ when out* thinks 
ol subsc'cpicmt events — the (ic*rman seizures 
of Kiao-chau, th(' baicdac'ed Russian 
” Ic'asing ” from ('hiiia of Port Arthur, the 
so-called P>()\er outbreak provoked by the 
German “grab,” the terrible' wai‘ of i(jo4-5, 
due c'litirely to the* Russianone*. Japan had 
to yield. She could not think, at that time, 
of facing, alone, a coalition of the threes 
gre^atest military powers of the world — 
for .so they then a|)peared to bc^ ; Russia 
was not yet found out and no help could 
be expected from Jhitain, to whom 
Russia, even without partiu'is, was, in 
those days, a paralysing “ boge'y.” 

The cause of the (icninan iuu])eror’s 
unexpcctcxl action in joining Russia and 
France was, probably, fourfold. F'irstly, 
his anxiety to eddige his huge neighbour, 
Russia ; nc'xt, his ardent dc'sire to secure 
the goodwill of France ; thirdly, the w'ish 
to inaugurate a strong German policy in 
the Far East, and lastly, ])erhaps prin- 
cipally, his idee fixe, “the \Tllow Peril,” 
then germinating in his active brain. The 
origin of the germ has been attributed, 
by some who claimed to be behincl the 
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srcnes, to the audience to which the 
Kaiser summoned, immediately the Japan- 
ese terms of peace became known, his 
Excellency Dr. Max von Brandt, for many 
years (icrmany’s diplomatic representative 
at Far Eastern courts. The Japanese 

courteously thanked their 

German << fj 

mperor an << disinterested" 

Yellow Per.l ^ 

from their Emperor— accepted the situa- 
tion, relinquishing:,^ their claim to the 
Liaotung Peninsula and rec^*iving, as 
compensation, throe millions sterling 
more, added to th(‘- indemnity already 
agiXM^d uj)on. Tliey bowed to the 
inevitaldc with a d('(‘j) 
sigh, and then clcMiclu'd 
their teeth and grimly 
began those, silent pre- 
j)arati(ms tliat last(vl 
nine years and led the 
Sunris(‘ Flag oiK'e mon; 
to the topmost tort ot 
Port Arthur, where it 
now Hit's, this tinu^ 
defying any coalition 
to haul it down. 

'riu^ two great tasks 
to which Jaj)an apj)lied 
her energies dirt'ctly 
alt(‘r the ('oiahision 
ol th(^ treaty of peace 
with China were — a j)art 
Irom the strengtht'uing 
to an enormous degrt'i^ 
of ln'r Navy and her 
Army -t lit' j)aci lical ion 
and civilising of her 
splendid, but turbu- 
lent, new de|>endency, 
tlie island of Imrmosa, 
and the sc'ttlemenl 
affairs of Korea. 

In the first task she has succeeded 
admirai'ly, alter some initial mistakes, 
soon rectified. In 1005, the item " sub- 
sidy from the Imperial ('jo\’ernment " 
disappeared, for the lirst time, from the 
Estimates of the island’s 
linancial position : the same 
cheering omission took place 
in i()o()— the colon\ had be- 
come self-suj)porting within ten years. In 
Korea the jaj^anest^ were less successful. 
The Anti-Japanese Party ir tliat countrv 
had gained strength alter the war anS 
influenced the Court and official circles, 
deriving its ihit'l su|qH)rt from Oueen 
014 
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MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN OF KOREA 

An Imperial Sunimer-honse erected to mark 
the place where the body of the murdered 
Queen was burned by the Japanese in 18 » 5 . 

of the confused 


The Farce of 
Korean 
Independence 


Min, a woman of great determination and 
cunning. A plot was formed by certain 
Japanese adventurers and their Korean 
acconiplic(!s to “ remove " the obnoxious 
Queen, who had acquired complete mastery 
over the weak, vacillating King. 

It has been alleged that the Japanese 
Minister at Seoul instigated the conspiracy, 
but ail official investigation failed to dis- 
cover proofs of his conlplicity. Whether 
officially encouraged or not, the coiisjii- 
rators, on Octolier 8th, 1895, broke into 
the royal apartments and murdered the 
queen with a barbarity that is recalled by 
a more reccait foul tragedy ^t Belgrade. 
The miscreants hoped that, freed from the 
influence of his consort , 
the King would bccouKi 
more amenable to 
Jajiancse advice. On 
th(i contrary, fi'aring he 
might be the next 
victim, his agilatt^d 
Majesty sought sanc- 
tuary at the Russian 
Legation, where he 
held his fugitive Court 
from February, iSqf), 
to February, 1897. 

This, naturally, gave 
Russia preponderating 
inffuence in his king- 
dom, and she made full 
use of her advantage, to 
the detriment of Japan, 
w'ho found herself worse 
off ill Korea than before 
the war. The strained 
situation, a conflict of 
intrigues between the 
Russian and Ja])anese 
Legations, could not 
last, and, after much diplomatic parleying, 
the two Powers entered into agreements, 
in May, 189(1, at Seoul, and in July of the 
same year at St. Petersburg, by which they 
undertook to respect the 
independence" of Korea, 
that has so often been the 
object of similar declarations, 
and fixed the number of troops each of 
them might maintain in Korea, for the 
protection of its subjects there, at 1,000 
men. Japan must have signed this 
compact wuth a wry face, for it still 
left her with Russia for a competitor in 
Korea instead of China — as before the 
w'ar— and she could hardly hope to 
profit by the chaiigi'. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF NEW JAPAN 


year after the conclusion of peace 
^ with China, 1896, is memorable for the 
occurrence of a stupendous natural catas- 
trophe — the tidal wave, of seismic origin, 
that swept over the north-eastern coast 
of the main island, with the dire results 
described on an earlier page. This awful 
visitation was borne by the people with 
their usual jxitient iortitude and helpful- 
ness : it is in straits like these that the 
best qualities of the Japanese are seen. 

Besides, this was a period when the 
hearts of the Japanese were glad, for 
the nation had gained, two years ago, 
a ])eaceful victory, as important as any 
of the triumphs of their arms aga nst the 
Chinese. In 1894, Britain had consented 
to a revision of her treaty with Ja])an, 
abrogating the obnoxious Mxtra-Terri- 
toriality Clause ; in other words, placing 
her subjects in Japan unde Japanese 
iK'iiig thus the first (ireat 
Power to treat Japan on 
^ , cl footing of equality. 

Japanese have long 
memories for injury, real or 
imaginary ; it is to be h()j)ed that good 
deeds live as ’ong in their minds ; if so, 
they will ever remember with gratitudi* 
ih itain’s action as the first great nation to 
treat them a^ equals. The other nations 
soon followed suit, more or less willingly, 


jurisdiction. 

First Power 
to Treat Ja 
as Equal 


and thus was removed a constant cause 
of irritation that had exasperated tl^e 
Japanese for many years. Every failure 
of their diidomacy to secure the revision 
of the treaties hkd caused an outburst ol 
popular indignatkin ; Count Okuma who 
succe(‘ded Admiral Yamamoto as Prime 
Minister in 1914 -was, in 1888. when 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, danger- 
ously wounded by a fanatical critic of his 
policy for securing revision, who threw 
a bomb at his carriage, causing such 
injuries that the Count had to suffer the 
amputation of a leg. The revised treaties 
were not to come into operation for 
some time (August, 1899, was the date 
when they came into force), and it was 


provided that the moment foreigners 
became subject to Ja])anese law and 
Japanese tribunals the whole country 
would be thrown open to them for travel, 
residence, and trade. In i8()7, another 
diplomatic success became aiiparent, Ja|)an 
. having obtained from foreign 
countries consent to a revi- 
^ ® sion, in a sense highly fav'our- 

oountry Jajjan’s Pro:ectionist 

tendencies, of tlu' very low (hrstoins 
Tariff that had been im[)ose(l on lu'r, 
virtually at the ])oint of the Ijayoiud, 
by the early treaties. 

The same y(*ar. i8()7, saw the intro- 
duction of the gold standard by ('ount 
(now Marquis) Matsukata, then !\Iinist('r of 
hTnanc(‘. 'Hiis bold innovation, introduced 
with great skill, has completely fulfilled its 
chief object, by (‘iiabling Japan to borrow, 
at n^asonable rates, in London and otlu'r 
gold-using money marktds. Tlu' nation- 
alisation ol th(‘ railways, d('cided on in 
T()o() has jjiobably tlu' same aim, j)ro- 
viding th(‘ Stat(‘ with a v('ry valuable' 
asset that can be. used as security lor 
loans to b(' ('ontracted abroail. 'flu' 
su('('(‘ssfiil carrying out of such an im- 
portant financial ojK'ration as the intro- 
duction ol the. gold standard is another 
feather in tlu' cap of a Tn'asury that 
suce'eeded in restoring the national finaiKa'^ 
at a time' wlu'n the })a|)er-mone‘y was at 
an alarming discount (as nine h as bo j)e'r 
e*ent. in 1881), and that instituted the* 
(iewernment tobacco monopoly in s])ite' 
of the great difficulties to be ()V(‘rcome\ 

T he year i8e)7 is one' to be reme'in- 
bered with gratification by the Japani'se' 
peoj)l(*, for it marks a notables 
epoch in the gradual extensiejn 
of their liberties ; the Press 
laws were amended in a liberal 
.sense, and the right of public meet iig 
(under certain, not very drastic, re'stric- 
tions) was by law established. In tlie^ 
following year, i8ej8, a Revised Civil 
Code was promulgated ; every revision 
of the laws tended to improve the legal 
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status of tlie Ja])ancsc woman, just as 
every year brought, and sti 1 brings, 
increased facilities for her education, 
from the infant school and the kinder- 
garten iij) to the University for Women 
opened in Tokio in i()oi. From July to 
October, i8(j8, the first Peurty Cabinet, 
so far the only one to which that descrij)- 
, tion ])ro))(‘rly aj)])lies, \vas in 
JapAA s office, under Count Okuma as 
^ Pnanier and M inister of Foreign 
a me Affairs. The ex|)erimcnt was 
not l)rilliantly successful, and it made 
way for a Cabinet of tlie usual “ oppor- 
tunist ” ty|Xi more congenial to Japanese 
conditions, a “ ('abinet of Affairs.” with 
lM(‘ld-Maish:d Mar(]uis (later Prince) 
Yamagata at its head. In August, 1899, 
the revised treaties came smoothly 
into operation and Jaj)an was entirely 
opened to all comers. The new tariff also 
became o|X‘rative in this year. In May, 
Kjoo, the ('rown Ihince married the 
Princess Sada-ko (born in 1884), fourth 
(laught('r of th<‘ lat(‘ Princ(‘ Kiijo, their 
happy union b(*iug blessi'd with three 
.sons. Th(' rights of the p(‘0})le were 
flirt I km* enlarged in thi* sami‘ y(‘ar by an 
e.xtt'iision ol the* Parliamentary Franch’.se, 
hillKM'to V(‘ry limited. 

I hit the evcMit of 1900 that looms 
largest in history is the tanatical out- 
bri’ak of the' so-calli‘d Boxers in Northern 
('hina, rabid jiatriots, lashed into fury 
by th(' game of ” grab ” that was being 
carried on by Juiropean Powers at the 
exjiense of heljdess, decre|)it ('hina, as 
she was Indore her awakening. The 
.salient featun' of ihe bnef, and not very 
glorious, campaign of the. eight Powers, 
who despatclu'd troo})s to su})j)re.ss the 
risings was the part taken in it by the 
admirably-i’(pii])ped Japane.se force, under 
Major-(ieneral b'ukushima (of “Siberian 
Ki(li‘ “ fame), d'he absolute efficiency of the 
Japanese contingent, their gallantry in 
action, and, above all. their excellent con- 
duct, together with the ser- 
vices reniU'red by the handful 
of Japaiu'.se sold ier.s, sailors, 
a ml civilians who, under the 
abl(‘ leadership of ('oloiud Shiba (after- 
wards Military Attache to the Japanese 
Emba.ssy in London) did more for the 
defence of the besieged Legations in 
Peking than any other body — liese facts, 
when known in Kuroj>e, had a strong 
intluenco in bringing about an event that 
was to astound the world. And well it 
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might for there has never been a compact 
that has exercised, in so short a time, such 
an important influence on the course of 
history as the Anglo- J apanese Agreement, 
concluded in January, 1902. Its aim 
was to ensure co-operation between the 
two Powers in protection of their identical 
interest in the preservation of peace in 
the Far East, and in case of war in that 
part of the world between one of them 
and one other nation, to limit the con- 
flict to the two combatants 

This provision was, of course, directed 
towards the probability of Rassia being 
joined l)y France, her ally, in the 
event of hostilities in the FaP East. It. 
simply amounted to this : Ru.ssia was 
informed, by the existence of this 
Agreement, that if she attacked either 
Japan or Britain single-handed, she 
w'ould be met and opposed single- 
handed, but the apjiearance of an ally by 
her side would immediately, and auto- 
matically, unite the forces of Britain and 
Ja|)an against her and her partner. 

'I'he Agreement also recognised the 
independence of China and — once more — 

, Korea. That Britain, dei)art- 

ing from her traditional jK)licy 
Attitude <t 1 1 1 1 1 * 

^ j , of splendid i.solation. 
Towards Japnn , 11. • . 1 

should enter into such an 

agreement, and with an Asiatic “ lu'athen ” 
nation, is conclusive proof oi two facts — 
the emergency of the moment, and the 
great change that had come over |)opular 
feeling in the British Eiiijiire towards 
Jaj)an. The emergency was indeed prc'.ss- 
ing ; the rajnd construction of the great 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the large fleet 
Rus.sia was keeping in the Pacilic, and 
constantly reinforcing, her ]X).s.se.ssion ol 
Port Arthur (against which the half-hearted 
British occupation of Wei-hai-wei, alter 
its evacuation by the Japanese, was but a 
futile set-off), the Muscoviti^ prejxindc'i*- 
ance in Korea, but especially Ru.ssia’s 
military occui)ation of Manchuria, jdaced 
at her mercy by Li Hung Chang — all these 
factors gave colour to Ru.ssia’s boast that 
she was now mistre.ss of the Far East. 
And the Rus.sians in that part of the 
\vorld, from Admiral Alexeieff, the 
” Viceroy of the Far East,” downwards, 
behaved as if it belonged to them. As to 
popular feeling in Britain, the triumph of 
Japan over China had produced a deej) 
impression ; besides, the public mind was 
immeasurably better informed on J apanese 
matters than eight years before, and 




THE EVE OF THE WAR BETWEEN JAPAN AND RUSSIA: SINKING OF THE RUSSIAN CRUISER VARYAG AT CHEMULPO 
The Russo-Japanese W^ar was formally declared on February 10, 1904. Japan bad, on February 6, broken off diplomatic relations with Russia, and at midnig^ht, February 8, torpedoed 
two battleships and a cruiser. The next day the Japanese damaged another battleship and three cruisers, and sank the cruiser Varyag and the gunboat Koreietz off Chemulpo, Korea. 
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took a warm interest in them. Numerous wise with Russia, who, throughout the 
books had made Japan widely known; long and tedious negotiations with Japan, 
the Japan Society of London had un- in 1903, on the subject of Korea and 
doubtedly done much, by its meetings of Manchuria, blindly went towards her 
and its publications, to disseminate trust- disastrous fate by goading the Japanese 
worthy information on all sorts of Japanese into cold, silent exasperat.on by studied 
subjects, and the ])res(!nt writer probably indifference, contemptuous delays, and 
helped towards creating a sympathetic promises made only to be broken. This 
feeling throughout the British Isks by his was the attitude in St. Petersburg ; in the 
lectures, delivered before j)eoi)le ot all Far East, Russia continued to play a huge 
classes, during ten winters, trom (dielten- game of bluff. . At last Japan’s patience 
ham to Cork, from Dundee; to Dover. At was exhausted. Knowing Russia’s weak- 
any rate, the Agreement was hail(‘d with ness and her own strength, doubled by the 
enthusiasm in Ja])an, and. in Ih'itain too. agreement with Britain, which ensured 
The Agr(;(‘ment was designed to keep a well-kept ring for the; greitt fight, ancl 
the ])eac(‘ in the Far East ; it had exactly made financial support from the London 
the oj)|)osite effect, and l(;d, indirectly, to money-market more than ])robable, she 
a terribh; war. 'I bis is to lx* attrilmtcxl broke off di|)lomatic relations on February 
solely to a miscalculation on the part of ()th, 1904, and, at midnight on February 
its framers-- probably only on the British tSth, a division ot her fleet suddenly 
side, th(; I a})anese wen* better informed— attacked the unsuspecting Russians at 
as to th(''eff(‘ct it would have on Russia. Port Arthur, and torj)edoed two battlc- 
No oik; in Britain could b('lic'V(* that the ships -Retvisan and Tsarevich- and the 
war j)art y in Russia would be so rec kless, crniscn* Pallada. The next day the Japanese 
or tlu' 'I'sar so w(‘ak as to IcM himsell be r(‘turn('d to the attack and damaged 
carried away by th(‘ir rasli [)<)ldn(\ss. another battleshi|) (Poltava) and three 
But “whom tlu' gods would destroy, they cruisers (Diana, Askold, Novik). On the 
first deju'ive of reason.’’ It was no{ other- same day, another Japanese squadron. 
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which had covered the landing the day 
before at Chemulpo, in Korea, of the 
vanguard of the J apanese Army, sank, at 
that port, the Russian cruiser Varyag and 
the gunboat Koreietz. Japan lormally 
declared war on February lo. 

Thus began the Titanic struggle that 
was to revolutionise the conditions of Asia, 
to upset the balance of power in Europe, 
to cause a new “ setting to partners ” 


OF NEW JAPAN 

amongst the nations, and, most important 
of all, to give to Russian absolutism, that 
survival from the Dark Ages, a blow from 
which it cannot recover. The limits of thij: 
History will not allow of a detailed descrip- 
tion of this gigantic war, so full of moving 
incidents, nor even of a connected narrative. 
A short Diary of the War must suftice, 
beginning with its declaration on February 
10, down to the fall of Port Arthur. 


DIARY OF THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


Ke13RUARY 

1 1 Russian ill-luck begins. Mine-laying ship 
Yenisei sunk by a mine (probably one 
ol her own) at Talienwan. 

Russia’s great naval eonstriictor. Admiral 
Makarolf, appointed to command tht‘ thud 
at l^ort Arthur, superseding Admiral Stark. 
General Kuropalkin, Minister of War, 
appointed ('ommander-in-('hiet of the trooj)s 
in Manchuria. 

[4 Russian cruiser Hoyarin torpedoed at 
Port .Arthur by Japanese destroyers. 

jr 'The Viciu'oy, Admiral Alexeielf, removes 
liis heaihpiarters troin Port Arthur to Muk- 
den. 

2 ^ First Japanese attein])t to block lk)rt 
Arthur harbour. Pnsucc(‘ssful. 

25 Pussian destroyer Vnushiteini ''Unk in 
P.gi'on Bay. 

March 

6 Vladivostock forts bombarded by Japanese 
ships. A Russian destroyer sunk by Japan- 
ese torpedo-boats. 

17 Russian destroyer Skori blown up by 
a mine. 

27 Second attempt to block Port Arthur. 
Also unsuccessful, in spite of heroic bravery 
of Japan’s sailors. 

jS Japanese defeat (.'ossacks at Cheng-ju, 

in Korea. A small affair, but the lirst 
light on land. (General (now Fount) Kuroki 
commences his advance, with the hTi-^t 
Army ('or})s of 45,000 men, on Wi-ju, at the 
mouth of the A"alu (Korea). 

Amur. 

7 Russians fajl back before Kuioki, who 
occupies Wi-]u. 

13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk strikes 
a Japanese mine (having been lured 
on to a mine-field by Admiral 'Tege’s 
tactics) and sinks ; Admiral .Makaro/if, 
the battle-i)aintcr Vercstcluigin, and all 
on board drowned exce])t eighty. 'J'he 
Grand Duke Cyril amongst the survivors. 

25 Russian Vladivostock squadron cruises, 
sinks small Japanese merchant-steamer 
and the transport Kin-shn Mam, the 
latter with trof ps on board, who rt fuse to 
surrender and continue to lire until covered 
by the waves. The oflicers commit hara- 
kiri. 
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May 

I Kuroki forces the passage of the Yalu 
Fiver. ('omplote rout of the Russians. 
Japanese artillery splendidly handled. Japan- 
<*se infantry storm Kiu-lien-chmig. Japanese 
take JQ guns, bury 1,363 Russiun dead, and 
takt‘ f)i3 prisoners. Japanese loss: 318 
killed, 78 3 wounded. 

3 Admiral d'og » s»‘als up I’ort Arthur, as 

• far as large craft are coueerned, by sinking 
eight merchant steamers (pureha.sed for the 
purpose) ill the narrow nuiuth of the 
harbour. 

5 Second Ja])ani‘se Army Corps, under 
(ieneral (now Count) Oku, lands at Ven-tao, 
on east coast ol Fiao-tung IVninsula. 
I^anding cover(‘d by the Ileet under Admiral 
(now ('ount) d''‘g'», whose heacUpiartiu's, 
carefully kijit secrid, are at the ilall 
Islands, on the west coast of Korea. 

T2 Oku’s troops occupy various points on 
the Peninsula and cut the railway. A 
Japanese torpedo-boat destroyed by Russian 
mine. 

15 A Ja]ianese despatch-boat iiU'cts with the 
same fate. On this unlucky day for tlu^ 
Japanese Navy it lost, turther, tlu; sjilendid 
cruiser ^'oshino, with 235 oKicers and 
crew. Slu‘ was rammed by her comrade, 
the cruiser Kasuga, in a dense fog off 
I’ort .Arthur. W'orse still, the bat tl('shij)‘^ 
llal.'.iis'* and Yashiina struck Kussian 
miiu's and sank, the former with 61 olliccrs 
and 37.S crew ; from the latter all hands 
wen* saved. 'I'his happeiu'd ten mile"- 
south-east of I’ort Aitliur. 'Flu' loss of the 
llatsiisi- was kept .secret for some time; 
that of the ’S’ashima until the war was 
over. 'I'he Russians also lost a shij) at this 
time, the cruiser Bogatyr, which ran 
ashore in a fog near Vladivostock, and 
became a total wreck. 

27 Oku cajitures Kin-chaii and carries tlu* 
strong Kussian position at Nan-shan at 
the ninth successive assault. He takes 
68 guns and 10 machine gim.s, losing 739 
killed and 3,456 wounded. 

29 Oku takes Dalny (Tia-ren) lo be used 
as a sea base (ieneral Baron (later ('ount) 
Nogi rommenies the investment of l*(jrt 
Arthur, defended by General Stoessel. 
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If / >4 

June 

14 Oku, having marched northward to meet 

& (iencral Stackelbcrg, who wns cndeavoir- 

1 5 ing to relieve Port Arthur, defeats 
liiin at Telissu. Japanese bury 1,^54 
Russian dead, and take 16 guns and 3o^> 
prisoners. Japanese loss: 217 killed, 946 
wounded. 

23 Field-marshal Marquis (now Prince) Oyama 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of tlie three 
army corj)s (Kuroki’s, Oku’s, aiul General 
(>)unt, now Alanpiis, Nodzu’s), which were 
now in touch along a front of from 150 to 
1X0 miles. 1 he late Lieut-General Kodama 
was appointed Chief of Oyama’s Staff. 

27 Kuroki captures the 'I'a-ling and Mo- 

tieii'liug I’as.'^es. 

July 

4 Aftf'r a few’ days of fruce caused by th(‘ 
torri'iitial ra us, tin* Russians attempt to 
retake the Mo-ti(*u-liiig Pass and fail. 

[) Nodzii has tlina* days continuous fighting 
and drives the enemy back. He occupies 
I\ai-])ing. 

17 Lieut. -Gem'ral ('ount Kelka*, with two 

Russian divisions, attempts, l)ut in vain, 
to retake th(‘ Mo-tieii ling Lass. 

25 Oku occupies 'ra-sluh chiao, alter lighting 
all day and far into the night. 

27 Japan se (x cupy Niu-chwang, and m.»k(‘ it 
c'ln advanccfl base. 

31 Japanesi* advance all along the hue. 

Auousr 

28 Major-General Kontkovsky defeated and 
killed at .\n-sh.'in-chan. Jaiiane-e take eight 
field gnus alter stubborn lighting. .Almost 
at the same time, Kiiioki is lighting hard 
.against Rniojialkm, who tries to overwhelm 
him Ix'lore the other army cor|»s can come 
to Ins assistance, but lads, and loses eight 
guns at I luiig-sha-ling. 

Auoust 30 TO SiferifMincR 

The six-days battU' of l.iau yang. Kuroki, 
Nod/.u ami Oku dideat Kuropatkin, w’ho, 
however, makes a sjilendul retreat, ex- 
tiicating his army Irom a very dangerous 
jiosition. OpjHising lorces : Russians about 
180,000 ; Jajianese about 200,000. Russian 
losses about 4,oooUilletl and 1 J.ooowoundetl. 
Jajianese casualties : about 17,530. 

Septemukk 

J'orrential rains th-oughont thi‘ greater 
part of the month maile operations im- 
possible. * 

October 

10 The live-days’ battle ot the Sha-ho. 

to The Russians, nndm* Kurojxitkin, defeated 

LS Oyama. Hie Jajiaui'se bury 13,333 
Kus.^ian corpses, and cajitiwe 700 I'risoners 
ami 45 guns. • Hie total Ra ian casualties 
in this great light are estimated at about 
(xi.ooo, the total J.ijianese casualties at 
about 15,000. 

The exhausted armies entrench themselves, 
the Riv'er Sh.a-ho dividing them, and remciin 
WMtehing each other tor (he rest ol the year. 
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1904 

THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR 

July 

2 Capture of the Miao-tsin Fort. 

6 Taking of No. 16 Fort. 

26 Capture of Lang-shan (“ Wolf’s Hill ”), 

to three miles north of the harbour and com- 

28 nianding it. The Japanese lose over 4,000 
killed and wounded in the three days’ 
lighting, but the Russians are driven back 
from tlu! outlying works to the permanent 
dehmees. 

Aroi’ST 

8 'raku-shan and Shaku-sl^an, on the 
eastt'rn front, taken by storm. Hattcries 
mounted on these important positions, in- 
cluding heavy guns from the ships, with 
seamen-guniKTS to serve them. 

Summons to suiTeiider sent in to (Huieral 
StO(‘ss( 4 , and promptly and emphatically 
refused, as is also an offer of safe-conduct 
for ail uon-combataiits. A general a.ssault 
is, soon after, tlelivered, but fails on the 
whole, although the forts east and west 
of Pan-lung-shan are capturc*d. 'This terrible 
assail t costs .the Jajianese a heavy 
casualty list. It is ‘estimated that they 
lost 14,000 killed and w-ounded betwT*en 
August iQth and 24th. Direct as.sault 
proving impracticable, the old-fashioned 
.apjiroach by saps, parallels, and mines is 
decided on, and tin* whole besieging force 
is set to dig betw'een thirty and forty miles 
of trenches and tunnels. 

September 

29 St'veral forts arc captured, including 
Fort Kurojiatkin. The position of these 
toits enables tlie Ja])ane.si‘ to damage some 
of the Kussiaii warships in harbour by 
indirect tire. 

October 

25 Heavy bombardment by the largest siege 
and naval guns continues ceaselessly for four 
days, doing great damage to the Russian 
guns. 

30 The crests and glacis of Sung-shu-.shaii, 
ICrh-lung-shaii, and the northern fort of 
East Ki-kwaii-shaii arc taken, with another 
fort near Ki-kwaii-shan, in which three 
field guns and two machine guns are taken. 

N(_n'EMBi:R 

3 Bombardment of the dock and eastern 
harbour, causing a great fire and sinking 
some ships. 

26 (iencral attack on the centre of the 
])ermancnt forts. 

30 Capture of 203-Metre Hill, w'hich com- 
maiuls the harbour and dockyard. Failure 
of attempt, on same day, to storm Erh-lung- 
shan and Siing-shu-shan forts. 

December 

2 Carnage so great that a six-hours’ truce 
is arranged for dealing w'ith the dead and 
wounded on both sides. 



THE TRIUMPH OF NEW JAPAN 


|)l-:CEMB[-R 

j Japancst' bring up heavy ordnance to 
203-Mc‘tre Hill, and bombard the harbour 
with 1 1 -inch shells, hitting most of Vhe 
warships repeatedly, putting them out of 
action and partially submerging most of 
them, between this date and the 9th. 

The Sevastopol steams out to the mouth 
of the harbour and is torpedoed by Japanese 
torpedo-boats. 

12 Bold raids by Japanese torpedo-boat 

to flotillas. One boat disabled ami aban- 

14 cloned. 

15 ('a])tnre, at night, of the north fort of 
Kast Ki-kwan-shan on the eastern ridge, 
with a number of field, cpiick-firiiig, ami 
machine guns. 

22 Jajianese hold all the Russian advancc*d 
])ositi(ms to the* wc'st of the fortress. 

jS 'I'he very strong Krh-lung-shan fort is 
undermined, the tunnels having to be cut 
through the' solid rock. The fort is breachcnl 
by dynamite, and carried by storm, a large 
number of guns, including four heavy 
ones and thirty guii'- of 37-millimc‘tre calibre, 
are taken. 

U The grc'at Sung-shu-shan Fort capturc'd, 
together w'ith seven guns, by similar means 
to those ein|)loyc'd against iCrh-lung-shan. 


1905 

J.\NUARV 

General Nogi rt^ceives a IcTtcn*, c.l tlu' 
previous day’s date, from General Stoessel, 
acknowledging the uselessness of further 
resistance, ami proposing a parley. General 
Nogi a.ssents, and sends a staff-officer into 
the fortre.ss. 

At four p.m., the terms of surrender an' 
arranged. The Emperor of Ja])an tc'U'- 
graphs his ajipreciatioii of the gallant 
defence, and desires that all the honours of 
w'ar should be paid to (ieneral Stoc'ssc'l an 1 
his troops. At 0.45 ]'.m. the capitulation 
is signed, whereby the fortress, with all 
arms, ammunition, stores, shij)s- in short, 
all (Government projx'ity are to be handed 
ovc'r t(^ the* Jainnu'sc', sonii' of the* forts 
being imnu'dialely evacuated and transferred 
as a guarantee. 

i'he Russian officers, naval, military, and 
civil, are allowc'd to retain thi'ir swords, 
and all those giving tlu'ir waitten parole' 
arc' permitted to rc'tnrn to Russia, each 
officer bc'ing allowc'd to take' om' soldui- 
servant with him. 

The' c'vacuation of the fortress is comple ted 
this clay, iiic' total number ol j)nsoneis 
amounts to 878 officers and 23,401 men, 
whereof 441 officers, and 221; orderlies 
accompanying tlu'in, give' their ])arc)le. i'hi> 
total ol prisoners incincles more' than 0,300 
naval officers and si'amc'n. 













PORT ARTHUR DURING OCCUPATION BY THE RUSSIANS. THE OPPOSITE DRAWING SHOWS 


I Ih‘ japani'sr bchava’d with Ihc ^^r(‘at(‘st 
kiiulniss and considtMation lo thr 
|)ris()n(‘rs, holli at tlu‘ siinviidrr and 
atha’wards at tlic adinirahly-mana/^vd 
ranlonnuaits (Mcitcd lor tluMii in japan. 
A special depart nuMit was instituted lor 
the. purpose ol‘ suj)i)lyin^ tlieir relatives 
at home with iu‘ws of th(‘ir whereabouts 
iind condition, and, lor the hist tinu‘ in 
history, (‘l'fort> were* made* to hand to th(‘ 
lamili(‘s ol tin* Russian dead, through the 


intermediary ol the French (iovernment, 
sucli articles of private property as were 
lound on their bodies by the Japanese, 
when time would allow of a search. 
(ieiKM’al ('ount Nof^d, the chivalrous con- 
(jueror of Fort Arthur, the fortress that 
nature and military engineering skill had 
combin(‘d to make so strong that it was 
g(‘nerally regarded as impregnable, lost 
both his sons, one at Nan-shan and th(' 
otluM- killed during the siege. His trusted 
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THE REMARKABLE SEVEN-MILE FRONT OF THE JAPANESE ARMY, AS IT APPEARED 
This picture and that on the opposite page are two parts of the same scene 
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THE SCENE OF THE FIRST TORPEDO ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR BY THE JAPANESE 


old soldier-sorvant, liis favouriU' horse, and craft ensued. On the same 

his faithful dog were also killed before Port month the Vladivostock cruiser scjuadron 

Arthur, (ieneral Nogi held a revii‘w of his made a raid outsidt' the Straits ol Korea, 

victorious troops at Port Arthur, and thus looted and sank two small Jaj)an(‘se 

ended the greatirst siege of modern times, sailing ships, and sank tlu‘ transport 

one in which the jajxinese performed Izumi Main, aftca* the |)eoi)le on board 
miracles of valour and patriotic devotion. those shij)s had escai)ed in the boats. 

During the; si(‘ge the Russian cruiser Shortly afterwards, the sanu* scpiadroii 

Xovik ('ame out, with ti'ii destroyers, torp(Hlo(‘d and sank the trans])orts Hitac'hi 

on June 14th, 1904, and an inconclu- Maru and Sado Main, with all on board, 

sive engagement with Japanese torju'do- as they relused to surrend(‘r. 



CROSSING THE YALU RIVER. IN KOREA, DURING THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, ON MAY 1, 19(U 
This picture and that on the opposite page are two parts of the same scene 
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The Japanese destroyers and torpedo- 
boats were unceasingly active during the 
siege of Port Arthur, harrying such of the 
enemy’s ships as ventured to the mouth 
of the harbour or outside. They succeeded 
in damaging several of them. On August 
loth, 1904, the Russian squadron attempted 
to escape from Port Arthur, where it was 
„ ■ _ being subjected to a piling- 

? « « ing fire from the J apanese 

from the Bottom Hjl, 

o e ea Admiral Vitoft was in com- 
mand, and was killed in the action, lasting 
from noon till night, which ensued when 
Admiral Togo intercepted and dispersed 
the Russians. Five battleshijis, one 
cruiser, and three destroyers managed to 
regain the harbour, only to be sunk in its 
muddy waters, later on, by the Japanese 
fire. They were ultimately raised, with 
great skill, by the Japanese, and most of 
them, under new names, now form part 
of the Japanese Navy. The? ships which 
(lid not return into the harbour mostly 
escaiied to neutral j)orts, where they were 
disarmed cind interned until the close of 
the war. 

On August 14th, i()04, an attempt, by 
die Vladivostock scpiadron, to sail south, 
was frustrat(!d by Admiral Kamimura, 
who sank the celebrated Russian cruiser 
Rurik, from whicli the Japanese rescued 
boo drowning Russians, as they said, “ in 
return for tlie cruel loss of Jajianese lives 
when the Novik sank the transi)ort Hitachi 
Maru.” Truly, a noble revenge ! On 
September iSth, i()04, the Japanese 
armoured gunboat Hei-yen foundered off 
Pig(^()n Fay, through striking a mine, 500 
men going down in Ikm'. The cruiser 
Sai-yen also struck a mine on November 
13th, and sank, with lu*r commander and 
men, i()i ollicers and men being saved 
by the boats of other ships. 

All the other work done by the ja])anesc 
Navy, heroic though it was, |\des beside 
its greatest achievement, the Trafalgar of 
modern times, the glorious 
the [ajianese 
Nelson, Admiral Coniit Tbgb, 
over the fleet of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky, which had been seven 
months on its weary voyage from the Baltic 
to the 'Straits of Tsu-shima, there to be 
practically annihilated, as a fleet, on May 
27th, 1905. Never was the progress of a 
fleet watched with greater interest all over 
the world, and, although it had become 
known that such a ridiculous Armada — a 
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medley of good ships and bad, fast ones 
and slow, manned, for the most part, by 
landsmen in sailors’ rig— had never yet 
put to sea, the crowning victory of the 
J apanese Navy came as a surprise to many. 

With consummate strategy, Togo fixed 
upon the exact spot where he would 
like to meet the enemy in Japanese waters. 
He pounced upon them, just there, like a 
Japanese hawk, and the superior gunnery 
and seamanship of the Japanese, the 
greater speed of their ships, the homo- 
geneous nature of their squadron, and the 
terrible, stupefying effects of the high 
explosives with which their ^ great shells 
were charged, made the Russian Admiral’s 
fight a hopeless one. But even without 
the advantages just enumerated, the 
Japanese would have gained the victory, 
because they meant to, and they knew 
how. 

In these few words are summed up the 
two greatest lessons to be derived from the 
Russo-Japanese War : that victory is only 
for those who are determined to sacrifice 
their lives, if need be, to gain it, provided 
they unite with their indomitable spirit 
'Tk O' A thorough technical knowledge 
of ^ which comes only 

L c ^roin long and careful, intelli- 
gent training. Ihe voyage of 
the Baltic Fleet to meet its doom at Tsu- 
shima was, when the difficulties arising from 
its composition are taken into considera- 
tion, really a wonderful feat of seaman 
ship ; what Admiral Rozhdestvensky must 
have suffered from continual anxiety during 
those long months may be better imagined 
than described. The hyper-nervous con- 
dition of his officers was well illustrated 
by the tragedy of the North Sea, when, 
on the night of October 21st, 1904, his 
fleet fired at random on Tie Hull trawlers, 
peacefully pursuing their avocation on 
the Dogger Bank. The steam-trawler 
Crane was sunk, being mistaken, so it was 
alleged, for a Japanese torpedo-boat ; 
other craft were damaged, two men were 
killed and several seriously wounded, 
including some Russians, for, in their 
frenzied panic, the Russian gunners kept 
up a heavy fire on their own ships, wound-, 
ing the chaplain of their cruiser Aurora 
so severely that he died at Tangier, when 
the squadron called there. 

This outrageous occurrence caused burn- 
ing indignation in Great Britain, and the 
Government found itself compelled to ask 
Russia for redress in such a severe tone 
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THE SIX-DAYS BATTLE OF LIAO- YANG, WHEN NEARLY 400,000 MEN WERE ENGAGED 
In this battle Kuroki, Nodzu, and Oku defeated Kuropatkin, the Russian general, who, however, made a splendid retreat, extricating his army from a very dangerous position. _ The 
opposing forces were ; Russians, about 180,000; Japanese, about 200,000. The Russian losses were about 4,000 killed and 12,000 wounded, the Japanese casualties bemg about 17,o00. 
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that tlie Japanese feared, for a moment, 
that the glory of their ultimate triumph 
might be diminished by a British partici- 
pation in the overthrow of Russia. Their 
fears were groundless ; Britain soon mode- 
rated her tone, took part in a solemnly 
farcical Commission of Inquiry held in 
Paris, and accepted an indemnity. On 
'TK V f January nth and 12th, 1905, 
Thefearof ^.^neral Mishchenko's Cossack 
, V ** *• other cavalry raided down 
Old Niu-chwanf!, destroy- 
ing a quantity of Japanese stores, but 
this effort, about the only instance of 
dash on tlu^ part of the Russian horse- 
men — the Cossacks entirely lost their 
ancient reputation in this campaign — 
had no (dfect whatever on the course 
of the war, and was far surpassed in 
boldness by the raid of a small body of 
Ja])ancse cavalry, who peiu^t rated a long 
way behind the Russian lines. 

From January 25th to 29th a battle 
rag(‘d at Hei-kau-tai, where the Russians, 
under Cripenberg, attacked the left wing 
of the |aj)anese operating in Manchuria, 
but were repulsed. On h'ebruary 2jrd 
hostilities were resumed at the other end 
of the line, wluire tlu; Jjq)anese rigid was 
beginning its movement against Alukden, 
which led to tlui occupation of that city 
by the Jajxutese, after a l)atile that ranks 
as ])robal)ly the greatest in history, 
lasting a week of fighting hy day and 
night, culminating in the entry of the 
Japanese' into the capital of Manchuria on 
January loth. In the battle of Mukden 
750,000 men were engaged (about 550,000 
Russians and about 400,000 | apanese). The 
Russians lost about 2<S,5oo killed, between 
()o, ()()() and 100,000 w'oiinded, and 96 out of 
Kuro|)at kin’s 1,500 guns. The Japanese 
took about 45,000 prisoners in this stujien- 
dons tight, their victory costing them a loss 
of nearly 50,000 dead and wounded. These 
figures must be pondered over before their 
full significance can be thoroughly grasped. 

750,000 ‘'"'f'’"'' oPfalions in 

in Battle Manchuria were of minor im- 
ul M«k4e» noialLinevitch, 

who replaced, on March 17th, 
Kuroiiatkin as Commander-in-Chief, had 
no opportunity of retrieving his country's 
lost fortunes in the Far Fast, for 
Togo’s victory had set the seal on 
Japan’s triumph. Russia lu.dei stood it. 
Weary and bleeding from many wounds, 
robbed, right and left, hy those whose 
honesty should hav»i bei'ii unimpeachable, 
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and with revolution simmering at home, 
she was willing to listen to President 
Roosevelt's invitation to negotiate, ex- 
tended to her and to Jai)an. 

On August 9th, 1905, nine days after 
the surrender of the Russian forces in 
the Island of Saghalin, the Peace Con- 
ference opened at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. From that day till 
August 26th the plenipotentiaries of the 
two empires discussed, without any 
apparent chance of agreement, and it 
seemed as if the w'ar would have to re- 
commence when, on August 26th, Mr. 
(later Count) de Witte finally declared that 
Russia refused to jiay any war indemnity 
whatsoever. To the world's amazement, 
on August 29th complete agreement 
between the kite belligerents wa!s rendered 
possible by the announcement, l>y Baron 
(later Count) Komura, that J apan waived 
her demand for an indemnity, and accepted 
the southern half of Saghalin, up to the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude, in lieu 
of the whole island she had at first claimed. 

The conditions of the jieace were set 
forth in a long agreement, of which, in 
view of its historic interest, we give the 
chief [irovisions : 

Tht'rc. shall henc(4orth be peace and amity 
l)et\vi“eii their Majesties tlie Emperor of Japan 
and the Emperor of All tlie Riissias and between 
th(‘ir respective States and subjects. 

'the Imperial Russian Government, acknow- 
ledging that Japan possesses in Korean paramount 
jKilitical, military, and economical interests, 
engages neither to obstruct nor interfere with the 
measures of guidance, protection, and control 
which the Imperial Government of Japan may 
lind it necessary to take in Korea. It is under- 
stoo<l that Russian subjects in Korina shall be 
treated exactly in the same manner as the 
sid)jects or citizens of other foreign Powers — 
that is to say, on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. The two Higli Contracting Parties will 
abstain on the Russo- Kon'an frontier from 
taking any military measures which may 
menace tlie security of Russian or Korean 
territory. 

japan and Russia mutually engage to evac- 
uate siinultancously Manchuria, except the 
territory affected by the lease of the liau-tung 
Peninsula ; and to restore to the exclusive 
administration of China all portions of Man- 
churia now under the control of the Japanese or 
Russian troops with the exception of the territory 
above mentioned. Russia declares she has not 
in Manchuria any territorial advantages or pre- 
ferential or exclusive concessions in impairment 
of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the 
principle of equal opportunity. 

Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not to 
obstruct any general measures common to all 
countries which China may take for the develop- 
ment of the cornnuTce and industry of Man- 
churia. 
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Russia transfers and assigns to Japan, with 
the consent of China, the lease of Port Arthur, 
Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and territorial 
waters and all rights, privileges, and concessions 
connected with or forming part of such lease, 
and she also transfers and assigns to Japan all 
public works and properties in the territory 
affected by the above-mentioned lease. Japan 
undertakers that the proprietary rights of Russian 
svibjects in the territory above referred to shall 
be p(‘rfectly resjK'cted. 

Russia (Migages to transfer and assign to 
jc'ipan, without compensation and with the 
consent of the C'hinese (iovernment, the railway 
betweim Chang clum ( Kwang-cheiig-tsze) and 
Port Arthur and all its branclu's, together with 
all rights, ju ivilegc's, and propel ties appertaining 
thereto in that la'gion, as well as all coal iniiU's in 
th(r said region belonging to or worked for the 
benefit of the railway, 'l lu' two High Contract- 
ing Parties mutually engage to obtain th(‘ 
consent of China lueiitioned in the toregoing 
sti])ul.'ition. 

Japan and Russia engagi' to exjiloit their 
respective railways in Manchuria exclusiv(‘ly foi” 
comiiK'rcial and industrial ])ur))oses, and in 
iio\Nise for strategic juirpiises. It is understood 
that this n'stricf ion does not apply to tie* 
railway in the tcuritory affected by the lease of 
the f.iau-tung IVniiisiila. 

Japan and Russia, with a view to promote and 
facilitate intercourse and traffic, will, as soon as 
possible, conclude a separate' convention for the 
regulation of their coniu'cting railway services in 
MaiK'huna. 

Russia ci'des to Japan in perpetuity and full 
sovereigntv tile soufhei'ii jiortioii ot the Island 
of Saghalin aii<l all islands adjacent theri'to 
and public works and juoperties theii'on. 'bhe 
qolh degi(‘e of noi t h latitude is adopted as 
the northern boundary ot tlu' ceded territory. 
Japan and Russia mutually agree not to con- 
st luct ill their respective possi'ssions on the 
Island ol Saghalm or the adjacent islands any 
toi t ilicatioiis or other similar military works. 

1 hev also respectively engage not to take any 
military measuri’s which may impi'dc the free 
navigation ol the Straits ot La Perouse ami 
Fart ary. 

It is reservt'd to tiu' Russian subjects, inhabi- 
tants of the ti'rritory ciah'd to Japan, to sell 
their real projK'ity and retire to their country ; 
but if they pieh-r to remain in the ceiled territory 
thry will be maintained and jirotected in the 
lidl exercisi' of their industries and rights of 
property on condition of submitting to Japanese 
laws and jurisdictum. Ja]iaii shall have full 
liberty to withdraw the riglit of residence or to 
deport from such territory any inhabitants who 
labour under political or administrative dis- 
ability. Slu* engages, however, that the pro- 
prietary rights ot such inhabitants shall be fullv 
rt'spected. 

Russia engages to arrange with Japan for 
granting to Japanese subjects rights of fishery 
along the coasts of the Russian possessions in 
the Japan, Okhotsk, and Bering Seas. It is 
agreed that the foregoing enga«""nient shall not 
ntfect rights already belonging to Russian or 
foreign subjects in those regions. 

'I'he treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Japan and Russia having been annulled 
by the war, the Imperial Governments of Japan 
and Russia engage to adopt as the basis of their 
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commercial relations, pending the conclusion 
of a new treaty of commerce and navigation on 
the basis of the treaty which was in force before 
the present war, the system of re.ciprocal treat- 
ment on the footing of the most favoured nation. 

The Governments of Japan and Russia shall 
present to each other a statement of the direct 
expenditures respectively incurred by them for 
the care and maintenance of prisoners from the 
date of cayiture or surrender up to the time of 
death or delivery. Russia engages to repay 
Japan the difference between the actual amount 
so expended by Japan and the actual amount 
similarly disbursed by Russia. 

By an additional Article both Powers are 
allowed to station troops: in Manchuria to guard 
tht'ir Railways, their number not to exceed 


15 men for each kilometre of tra^k. 

In presence of the leniency of the 
victors, displayed in this treaty, the 
world was at a loss to understand Japan’s 
sudden moderation. It was generally 
ascribed, in English-speaking countries, 
to an almost su])(‘rhnmau magnanimity; 
and there was, indeed, something of 
this noble spirit in tlic decision taken, 
at the elevTRth hour, by the Emperor’s 
advisers ; but the cliief reason that 
induced them was, without doubt, the 
llnancial exhaustion of Japan at the time. 

. I'he financiers of Europe and 
^ j Amenca were the real peace- 


Peacemakers 


makers, who refused to let 


cither Ja])an or Russia haw 
money t(^ eontiiiue the war, except oij 
exorliitant terms. And money is .^lil 
the crucial question in connection with tli 
future d 'velopment of that wonderlaii 


Japan. 

Resplendent in her new glory, th 
.shines, indeed, “ lieyond the seas,” she . 
whilst wisely increasing her armed strengih 
settling down to a commercial and indus- 
trial cami)aign in which she ho])es to win 
victories as brilliant as were her triumphs 
in the late war. Recognising that com- 
merce is, after all, a kind of warfare, in 
which succe.ss de})ends on qualities and 
methods analogous to those that brought 
her victory, she is preparing for the 
commercial conquest of the Far East. 
The one thing she requires for that pur- 
pose is increased capital. The necessity 
of obtaining it from abroad is a strong 
guarantee of her peaceful demeanour. 
She knows full well that excess of pugna- 
city on her jrnrt would forfeit the confi- 
dence of foreign capitalists and damage 
her credit. And now a new and opulent 
money-market is open to her in Paris, 
chiefly as a result of the Franco-Japane.se 
Agreement, guaranteeing the stains 
quo of the possessions of both in the 
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Far Fast, signed in 1907. Whether it 
come from the inexhaustible stocking 
of the frugal French \vork('r or from 
elsewhere, the question of foreign ca])i(al, 
its easy introduction, and profitable 
('inployment, remains the one on which 
the whole future dcvi'lopment of Ja|)aii 
hinges. Will the Occident find the caj)ital 
wherewith to finance the strenuous com- 
l)etition of Jaj)an in industries, trade, and 
navigation ? In other words, will it “cut 
a stick for its own Ixick ” ? 'I'lic ans^'er 
must be, undoubtedly, affirmative, j)ro- 
vided the security be satisfactory and the 
profit alluring. Abstract considerations 
as to probable consequences to future 
generations trouble the money-merchants 
but little. 

Japan’s rulers have, indeed, difhcult 
task before them. Whilst safeguarding her 
interests, th'y have to k.ep within due 
bounds the natural. j)ride, not to say 
arrogance, that shines from the eyes of 
every Japanese since the victory over 
Russia. Every man in the nation holds 
his head higher since that triumph placed 


Japan amongst the (ireat Powers, her 
J.egations in the |)rincij)al capitals being 
raised to Hmbassi(‘s. It is tlu' duty of 
Ja])an’s rulers to curb the burning 
iiulignation caus(‘d by what the nation 
considers a slight to its honour - tin; 
ndusal, on the part of Falifornians, British 
Columbians, and .\ustralians to treat 
ja|)anes(^ on a looting of p(M*fect equality. 
The matter is one of grav(; imj)ortanc(‘, 
complicated, in the ca^(‘ of the Ihitish 
dependeiK'ies, by the tact of Japan and 
Britain being no longer merely ])artners 
in an Agreement, but s, duly weddc 
by the 'i'niaty of l)(‘fensive and Offen- 
sive Alliance signed in London on August 
I 2 th, 1905, and made juiblic, officially, on 
Se])tcmber 27th of the same year. The 
following is the text of this comjiact : 

The Clovernineiits of (ireat Hntain an I Ja|)an, 
being desirous of r>-])lacii'g tin; Ag ceineni ol 
igo2, have agreed \ipon the lollf)wing Article^, 
which have tor their object : 

'the consolidation and maintenance' of tin* 
general j)eace in the regions of ICastc'rn Asia 
and of India ; the preservation of tlie cmnnion 
interest of all Powers in China by insuring tlie 
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in<l(']KMi(loncc and integrity of the Chinese 
KTn]>ire and the principle of equal opportunities 
for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in ( hina ; and the maintenance of the territorial 
rights of the High ('ontracting Parties in the 
regions of [’'astern Asia and of India, and the 
defence of their special interests in the said 
regions. 'Hk' articles follow : 

It is agree<l that whenever, in the opinion of 
('itluT Great Britain or |aj)an, any of the rights 
and int(Mests referred to in the jireambh’ of this 
Agr(*emcnt are in jeojiardy, the two (iovernments 
will communicate with om* another fully and 
frankly, and will consider in common the 
measures whicli should l)e taken to safeguard 
tliose meua('ed rights or iutfuests. 

.It by reason ol unprovoked attack or aggres- 
sivi‘ ac t ion, whi'i ever arising, on the pari of any 
other I*f)wer or Powers either (Viutractmg Party 
should be involved in war m defence of its 
territorial rights oi special interests meutuuied 
in the ))r('ainbl(' of this Agreement, tin* otlnr 
( ontrai'ting Party will at once (oine to tin* 
assistance of its ally, and will conduct tin* 
war in (oininon, and inalo' jieace m mutual 
agrecineut with it. 

japan possessing paramount political, mill 
tai\', and <'('oiioinic interest in Korc'a, Grcsit 
Brit.ain recognises the light ol Japan to take 
such ineasnia's of guidance, control, and protec- 
tion in Kori'a as she may deem propc'r and 
necessary to safeguard and advance those 
interests, provided always that such nu'asnres 
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are not contrary to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations. 

Great Ihitain having a special interest in all 
that concerns the security of the Indian frontier, 
Japan recognises her right to take such measure', 
in the proximity of that frontier as she may 
find necessary for safeguarding her Indian 
jKissessions. 

rile High (.'ontracting Parties agree that 
neither of them will, without consulting the 
other, enter into se])arate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the objects 
described in the pri'amble of this Agreement. 

I'he conditions iiiuh'r wliich assistance shall 
be afforded by either Power to the othi'r in tlu; 
circumstances mentioned in the present Agree- 
ment, and the means by which ^such assistanci* 
is to 1)1* ma(l(‘ available, will be arranged by tin* 
Naval and Military antliorities of the (k)ntra(:t- 
mg Parties, who will from time to time consult, 
oin* another iiilly and freely nj)on all (|ncstions 

mutual interest. 

riie child objection to Ja|)an(.^se ininii- 
grants alleged l)y tlicir liittcr opponents 
is that llii'v belong to a race which will 
not- nay. cannot-- assimilate, with the 
white* ])opiilation. That is a hard .saying, 
and reefnires eare'ful investigation. Has 
any attcnqit at assimilation ever i)een 
made in the (oimtries in question, and 
how has it lared ? Lhiti! more light is 
thrown iqxin this j)oin1, there will always 
h(\ in the minds ol the unjtrejudiccd, a 
.shn‘wd su'^pieion that it is the e.xeellenee 
of the jajninese immigrants work—not, as 
olten thought, its (heapiKss, for he soon 
“ assimilates ” his demands to the currt'nt 
rat(‘ of wages -and liis ftiigality, his 
docility, that make him impo})nlar with 
that particular class of so-called “ worker” 
whose* aim in lilt* appears to be to work 
as little as possible and obtain high pay 
in r(*tnrn fur very litth* e.xertion. To any- 
ont' who knows the people of fa])an well, 
it must apjH*ar clearly evident that 
frequent and iiitimati^ contact between 
them and the white race can tend only 
to tin* ultimate gtxxl of both. It is likely 
that association with white peojtle would 
tmid, in time, to modify, pi'idiaps to 
remove, the evil characteristics that mar 
the Japanese nature. On the otlier hand, 
tliere is no doubt that the white race have 
nuuh to learn from a nation that is, on 
the whole, comj)()sed of good men anti 
women —a nation gifted with grand 
virtues far outweighing those faults that 
arc apt to grate unpleasantly on Occi- 
dental nerves. In one word, a nation that 
has succeeded in producing that marvel 
of history — New Japan. 

Arthur Diosy 
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On tlic (It'atli of ihc ICinjnMor 
Miitsii-Jiito, July 29II1, i()i2, liis son, 
the ('rovvn Winrc', Yusliiliito llaiun*- 
omiya, born August jist, 1879, and 
(IcTlarcd lioir-apparoiit 1887, siuctvdcd 
to the tliroiK’. luuj)cror \'()slii]iito, 
while Crown Ihiuce, married the 
Princess Sada - ko, lourth daughter 
of Prince Kujo Michitaka, on May 
10th, 1900, and three sons are the 
fruit of the marriage: 

liirohito Michijiomiya, born April 
29th, 1901, the Crown Prince. 

Yasulhto'. Atsunomiya, born June 
25th, 1902. 

Nobuhito Terunomiya, born January 
3rd, 1905. 

The Emperor's Civil List is fixed 
at £300,000, and, the royal jialace 
is at Tokio. 

It was the death of the late 
Emperor that moved General Nogi 
and his wife to commit hari-kari 
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lor these two, brought up in tlu' old 
traditions ol Japanese loyally, deemed 
that with tli(‘ ])assing ol their sovi'- 
reign, whom ('omit Nogi had so long 
and so faithfullv ser\'(‘d, th(*ir ow i 
earthly liv(‘S should end. 'FIk' dramatic 
suicide, and the responsibk^ motive', 
startled the. West. Snrld(*nly an out- 
look and an ethieal ])osilion utterly 
iiK'ompatible with the luirope'an out- 
look and C'hristian ethics wi'ii' re- 
vealed. Jnpan, for all its reforms 
and adaptations of Western maniK'rs 
and (ustoms, was seen, in this 
death of (General Nogi and his wife, 
to b(i still far from the civilisation 
of Europe. But ('ount Nogi belonged 
to the older order in Japan, and it 
is unlikely that the ])ractice of 
hari - kari will survive the growing 
dislike of the rising generation to 
the traditions tliat governed their 
forefathers. 
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SIBERIA 

THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


LIFE NEAR THE NORTH POLE 

THE NOAAD NATIONS OF EAST AND WEST 


THE DWELLERS BY THE SEA 


CIBERTA lies, like the body of some 
^ giant half numbed with frost, between 
the Mongol stcpi)cs and the icy waters of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

This enormous territory, with its 
magnificent rivers, would offer a l)ound- 
less store of wealth to the inhabitants 
TK M # I terrible 

r ^ A-r climate blocks the moutiis of 

Conditions ..i • i 

• ffic rivers with ice, change; 

of Siberia 

into swamps and barren tundras, and 
even in summer keeps the ground frozen 


hard beneath its surface. It is true 
that the country which we call Siberia 
falls into various divisions according 
to the climate. The northern tracts, 
which can hardly support a thin and widely 
scattered population, abut furthc^r to the 
south on a region of forests, which are 
especially dense in the mountainous east, 
while in the level west begins the steppe, 
which stretches without a break to Turke- 
stan and Eastern Europe. Various eco- 
nomic zones are thus produced : a North 
Siberian, which embraces the tundras, 
and is broader in the west than in the east, 
a West Siberian prairie zone, and an East 
Siberian forest zone. Besides these the 
east coast must be reckoned a separate 
economic region, while the northern sea 
is of little value to the inhabitants of the 


tundras ; the east coast, with the lower 
Amur river and Kamchatka, may be 
called a stri]), and there fishing is the 
staple means of existence. 

The various forms of social economy 
which exist in Siberia are not, of course, 
restrictcxl to this region. The climatic 
zones, taken as a whole, encircle the earth 
in belts, however much the differences of 
height in the countries and the influences 
of the temperatures of the sea complicate 
the simple conditions. Inside these belts 
we find eviuywhere peo])les who are 
subject to almost the same natural 
conditions, and have adai)ted themselves in 
their way of life to these circumstances. 
Thus tribes which are of comjfletely 
different origin show in this way an 
affinity of habits and customs which is often 
closer and more marked than that of blood ; 
for example, the Arab nomad of the 
_ . steppe resembles the Mongols, 

Life“or*'' Bushmen of 

P I South Africa have more rc- 
e eop es Australian 

blacks than to the Nigritian agricul- 
turists. It is not, however, the climatic 
conditions only which affect the economic 
life of a^people ; the possibilities of inter- 
course form an additional factor. If, for 
instance, the nomadic methods of life, 
for which large portions of their country 
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are adapted, had been known to the peculiarities equall^ produced by the 
isolated Australians, the Europeans on climate, snow-shoes, snow spectacles, and 
their landing would have found a quite sledges drawn by dogs. The Esquimaux 
different people, capable, probably, of show at the same time that the Arctic 
offering a stronger resistance. tribes, like all other primitive races of the 

On the other hand, good example may l)e globe, at first practised a purely acquisi- 
despised ; the Bushman has learnt nothing tive economy. They obtained the greater 
from his cattle-breeding neighbours. Pecu- part of their subsistence by hunting or 
liarities of character which have been fowling, or, to a less extent, 

acquired by a long process of heredity by fishing. Wild plants, in 

and natural selection, but are difficult so far as they were suitable 

to express and define accurately, play an for food, were by no means 

important part in this. In spite of these dcsjiiscd. Indeed, among the southern 
limitations, the climatic-economic zones Ostiaks, roots and bulbs constituted a 
gain importance in proportion as the other considerable part of their diet, hut there 
sources of historical knowledge grow is nowhere any idea of agriculture. Still 
scanty. From this aspect we cannot treat less was there any notion of breeding 
the Northern Siberians merely as a distinct domestic animals, with the solitary cxcep- 
group of the human race, but must investi- tion of the dog, which almost everywh(*re 
gate the economic zone to which they, in on the earth is the companion of man, 
common with American and European even among the roving nations, and has 
stocks belong — that is to say, the Northern acquired a peculiar importance among 
Polar zone, whose inhabitants have been the Hyperboreans. In thes(' regions the 
called by the collective name of Hyper- dog, as a carrying and drawing animal, 
boreans. The main features of this uni- improves the mobility of the inhabitants, 
versal Hyperborean, or extreme northern, and thus widens the area from which they 
civilisation are determined by the dire('t satisfy their m'eds. In winter also, when 
Th P and indirect influences of the provisions are scarce, he serves his master 
N ^ t IK other hand, as food ; usually only a few dogs are left 

p ® the separate branches into alive in order to keep up the breed. 

^ ^ which it is divided are differ- Like these trib(\s, the Euroj)ean inhabi- 
entiated by the specific character of each tants of the southern ice-belt lived, during 
•several region, by its position as regards the Diluvial Period, in the most simple 
the rest of the world, and by the type of Hyperborean lashion, as we learn from 
its inhabitants. The direct influence of prehistoric finds. Likci the Esquimaux, 
climate ai)pcars very distinctly in modes they delighted in a rude form ol art, 
of dress and domestic architecture, since which aimed at a realistic representation 
among the Hy|)erborcans some special of animal and human forms, and may 
protection for the body is absolutely in essentials correspond directly to the 
necessary, owing to the inclemency of the character and inclinations ol these purely 
weather. The indirect influences of hunter peoples. In order to explain 
climate show themselves in the fact that this affinity, it is not necessary to dwell 
in the north the number of edible plants upon the form(*r j unci ion of (irc'enland 
is very small. For food and for the with Western Europe, though this may 
paraphernalia of civilised exi'^tence tlie have lacilitated migrations among the 
peoj)les of the north rely chiefly on the Arctic nations. But, strangely enough, 
abundant fauna' of those n^gions. The the Asiatic and thc^ modern Euro})ean 
extensive and almost exclusive employ- p . . . Hyperboreans do not possess 

ment of animal and mineral in the ])lace of i fondness for naturalistic 

vegetable products is the most striking t^eVribes piemen* a conventional 

characteristic of the northern culture. ornamentation. dhis small 

This culture appears in its purest form trait illustrates the great difference which 
among the Itsquimaux of America, since has., grown up between the American and 
hardly any southern influence is percej)- Asiatic })olar nations. Ihe former have 
tible among them. Utensils and weai)ons remained hunters and gatherers of plants ; 
of bone, horn, and stone, fur clothing, the latter have mostly changed into Arctic 
houses and tents constructed from stone, nomads, and thus revolutionised their 
blocks of snow, or skins, are the character- economic principles, their interests, and 
istic features ; to these we may add, as their inclinations. This is the result of a 
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ON SIBERIA’S GREATEST WATERWAY: SCENES ON THE AMUR RIVER 
The Amur, one of the most important rivers of Asia, flows through Siberia for 2,7Rn miles. Formed by the 
union of the Shilka and the Argun at the Manchurian boundary, the Amur breaks through the Khingan 
Mountains, which stretch across Manchuria and the Amur Province, and is forced northwards by the Sikhota-ahn 

■ waters of 

season of 
a barge. 
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(Icvelopmeni within liistoric times, the 
course of which can to some extent be 
still followed. 

After the Glacial Period, the North of 
Asia and Europe was inhabited by a 
race which was ada])ted to a somewhat 
inclement climate, and was therefore 
able to colonise the ref^ions now accessible 
«... « VT owin^ to the shrinkai^e of 
The F.r North the great crust of icc. Thus 

. n • .. long-headed Arctic hunler 
nations were lound tlirough- 
out the entire breadth of Silieria, who 
by their northern culture were little by 
little sharply diff(;r(‘ntiated irom th(‘ir 
kinsmen living mon^ to th(‘ south. Whih' 
tlie jieople of the south were* intluenced 
by tile higher develojiinent of agri('ultur(‘ 
and metal - working among the short- 
head(‘d ju'oples of \V\*stern and J£astern 
Asia, and while a northern offset of the 
copjier and bronze ('ultur(‘, whose ri‘pre- 
sentatives w(‘re mainly dolichocephalic, or 
long-skull(‘d, was traceable on tin* Altai, 
tlu; northern SilxM'ians remained almost 
untouclu‘d by these agencic's. d'illage was 
for them a jiliysical impossibility, and th(‘ 
smelling of ore implies an imnuMisc* supply 
of suitable luel, which is almost entirely 
wanting in the tundras. Some lU'W arts 
and ('ontrivances may have toiind their 
way to th(‘ north. Pottias and smiths 
IkkI jiractised their crafts at an early 
pc’i iod in the territory of the Ostiaks ; 
l)ut on the whole the Asiatic Hyjx'rboreans 
remained a small and poverty-stricken 
nation of hunters, with whom neith(*r 
friends nor foes had intercourse, d'lu; 
chase, an occasional tishing ex})edition, 
and tlu* berries and ('edar-nuts which 
they gathered, furnished the bulk of 
their food. 

'file rise of nomadic jiastoral nations, 
first of Aryan and then of Mongol stock, 
could not alter these conditions much at 
fust. The breeding ol cattle, horses, 
or sluvp could not be directly intro- 

duced into the Arctic regions. 

The Nomads 
Knowledge 

of Animals . ,• 111 

hreeding could be siu'cess- 

fully attempted incpiite northern latitudes. 
The example, therefore, which was afforded 
by the nomad tribes of Central Asia 
could product' only an mdirect effect. 
It is indis]nitable that cattle-breeding 
tribes had been driven to the northern 
tundras, where their cattle could no 
longer thrive, so that they were forced 


The Nomad's 
Knowledge 
of Animals 


to look for some substitute. A long time 
seems to have passed before the discovery 
was made that the reindeer could be 
domesticated like cattle, and could supply 
milk, draw burdens, or be slaughtered 
for food. Many tribes have adopted this 
new method of economy only in modern 
times— for example, the Oroks of Saghalin. 
The Esquimaux, although there was always 
a certain traffic across the Bering Straits, 
have not yet acquired a knowledge of 
reind(‘er-breeding. Iwen the Kamcha- 
dales at the time of their discovery bred 
only dogs. 

The reindeer has in man}^ ways taken 
the ])lac(‘ of the dog, and, by adding to 
the mobility of man even more than 
the latter, it has enlarged the ])ossibilities 
of existence. It can b(i used not merely 
to draw the sledge, but for riding or as a 
beast of burden, and it finds its own food. 
It certainly yields far less milk than 
the cow ; but it produces milk on a diet 
of moss and bents. Thanks to the reindec'r, 
man extracts a living from the vegeta- 
tion of the tundras. The extent to 


which the c'xistence of most Asiatic Hyper- 


Thc Great 
Value of the 
Reindeer 


borc'ans dej)ends. upon the 
reindeer is shown by the re- 
' marks of Otto Finsch on the 
dangers of pestilence among 


the reindeer in Westc'rn Siberia. “ If the 


sup|)ly of reindeer fail, the indigenous 
population must sink d(x'})er and deeper 
into poverty, and be reduced to the status 
of fishermen living from hand to mouth. 
Without reindeer, the tundra, and the 


skins, etc., which it sujiplies, will be 
lacking ; without reindeer the natives 
lose tlu'ir greatest resource for barter, 
food, clothing, and shelter.’' 

The w(dfare ol the people is not, how- 
ever, everywhere so closely bound up 
with the ]X)ssession of reindeer, since 
hunting- or, after the disappearance of 
the beasts of the chase, fishing — must 
supply the majority with food. In many 
])laces, also, the use of reindeer milk is not 
\’et known or has only recently been 
learnt, 'i'hese observations indicate that 


the breeding of reindeer, to which the 
(ireeks and Romans make no Sllusion, is 
not yet of any antiquity. The small 
number of varieties among the reindeer, 
and their general uniformity of colour, are 
facts which support the same conclusion. 

When, finally, observation shows that 
among the most westerly Hyperboreans 
of the Old World — that is to say, the 
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l.apps — the greatest use is made of the 
reindeer, while the most easterly tribes 
oil the Bering Strait, for example, are 
not yet acquainted with it, we have some 
intimation of the source from which the 
practice of reindeer-breeding has been • 
AM#* borrow('d, and of the direc- 

, fh)n in which it has spread. 

®^**‘'"* belonss exclusively to the 
HyiKM'boreans. No other nation seems to 
have served them directly as a model, and 
none of the civilised nations which have 
jx'netrated into the northern regions have 
imitated them to any aj)j)reciable extent. 

The inquiry into the characteristics of the 
Hyjierborean peojiks assumes a difT'n'nt 


AND ITS PEOPLES 

Z' 

language has not undergone any change is 
that of the Yeni.ssei-Ostiaks, who have 
been erroneously confounded with the 
Finno-Ugrian race of Western or Obi- 
Ostia ks. 

It is likely that some stray tribes of 
fair-com})lexioned, long-headed Aryans 
mix('d with the Hyperbor(*ans, as the 
ju'evalence ot a blond com})lexion among 
the Ostiaks seems to jnove ; it is, how- 
ever, also jiossible that among the Hyper- 
boreans tliemsel\'(‘s a fair-camiplexioned 
variety may have been locally dt'veloped. 
In any cast' these blonds iuert'ase the 
racial confusion whieh reigns there. Ihit, 
on the whole, it can be said that the Finno- 
Ugrian group, to which most of the }X'o]iles 
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THE REINDEER, THE MOST USEFUL ANIMAL OF SIBERIA 
The reindeer has, in the Far North regions, taken the place of the dog and largely expanded the possibilities of life. 
Thanks to this animal, man has contrived to live in parts of Siberia which would otherwise have been uninhabitable. 


aspect when we examine the racial 
affinity of the different tribes. It then 
a])p('ars that not even the Asiatic Hyp'er- 
boreans are gtmuine descendants of that 
long-h(^aded ])rimitive population which 
filk'd Northern Asia and Nortlu'rn J{uro[)e 
at the close of the Diluvial F})och, but 
that a strong contingent of short-headed 
peoples was mixed with most of them. 
This fact is established by an investiga- 
tion of their languages, 'bhe “ Ycnis- 
seian ” languages, which originally were 
s j)oken by the long-headed (dolichocephalic) 
northern peoples, were for the most part 
supplanted by Mongolian or Finno-Ugrian 
languages belonging certainly to short- 
headed ])eo])les. A nation that even in its 


of the extreme north an' usually now 
assigiK'd, is th(‘ product of a mixtun' of 
long-skull(‘d Hyperbon'ans on th(‘ one 
side, with short -skull(‘fl Mongols, speaking 
one* of the language's deriv('d trom tlu' 
same stem as th(* Mongolian, on tin' othe?', 
but that the ('xtc'iit of the mixture may 
vary gri'atly in eac'h .sej)arate 
4k tri’)e. ('ommunity of culture 
the Northern „atlirnlly h'.ulcd to ob- 

eop cs literate th(* diffi'rences which 
were due to race. But t!iis culture d(’.s(‘rves 
a more minute investigation, sinc(', not- 
withstanding its genuinely Uy})erl)orean 
character, it has l)(‘(‘n compounded of two 
elements, one of which was ])eculiar to the 
old Yeni.sseians, while the other may be 








REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF SIBERIA 

TlicbC types, as rcprcscnlcc! by early travellers, arc reptuduced from one of the early ellinol<njical dcseriplions of the country. 
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ascribed to the Mongol immigrants. The 
remnants of the former, which suggest to 
us the most ancient ways of life and 
thought in the North, must be followed 
with es])ecial attention. 

One of the most obvious survivals is 
the P>ear-worship, which was originally 
connected with the idea that the spirits 
- . of the deceascul w(M*e incarnated 

in b(‘ars. As a further develop- 
er Ancient thendore, the bear a])- 

c^usioms divinity, the 

lord of the forests, whom men must lr(‘at 
with the most markeal considcM'ation, evaui 
when they tight or slay him. 'this cult, 
still vigorous in tlu^ (^ast among the 
Ainos and the (iiliaks, lost hold on th(‘ 
W(‘st, though it (lift not (‘utirely disa.pjK'ar. 
In Finnish tradition the an('i(‘iit signih- 
('ance (d the b(‘ar is still most ])rominent. 
'I'he Ostiaks and Vogules celebrate the 
slaught(‘r of a bcsir with feasting, and 
swear by th(' j)aws and th(‘ skin of the 
beast, d'lu' Veniss('i-( )stiaks in particular, 
the purest rcaunant ol the old j)opulation, 
obs(‘rve these, ciistoms. 

A s('('ond p(‘('uliarity of tlu' aiicituit 
llyjMMborc'ans is lh(' gn'at importance 
whi('h they attac'h to mystic implements, 
the original iiKsining of which is hard to 
d(‘t('rmine. We may (‘sp(‘cia11y notice 
stic'ks hung with rags or similar things. 
(i(‘org Wilhelm Steller (i7()() I74f>) re- 
lates of th(' Kamchadah's that they wor- 
ship “lly-whisks” that is. sti('ks hung 
with grasses, as gods, uiuh'r tht‘ name 
of Inoul, the grasses being intended to 
rc'jU'esent the curling hair of th(‘ deity, 
rile Ainos make' similar sacrt*d emblems 
lor tlu‘ms(dves ; tlu'y h'ave half-cut 
shavings lliitti'iing at lh(‘ iMid of a sti('k, 
so that a sort of whisk is produced. 
Similar things can be traced to Southern 
Japan ; even the aiK'ii'iU Shinto religicui 
includes among its sacrerl iiujilements 
sti('ks wrappi’d with strips of pa])er 
((iohei). As usually happens, the traces 
of this primitive imjilenuait of 
ystcry macMC grow less Ireqiient as 

-j. - one goes westward, but an 

* attentive sean h will show a fair 

number of instances. Among the Tartars 
of Minusinsk, who certainly possess a 
strong element of Ilyoerborean blood, 
staves hung with rags aie much used in 
the Shamanist ritual ; and the Tartars 
of th(' Buriat Mountains worship festoons 
of leathern strips and scrajxs of cloth as 
divine objects. Among the Magyars, the 
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custom of constructing “ rag-trees ” can 
be shown to have existed even in modern 
times. 

(Genuinely Hyperborean is also the belief 
in a subterranean world precisely similar 
to the upper world ; the severity of the 
climate do('s not (‘iicourage the thought 
that the future world lies in the cold clouds, 
but it guides men’s looks to the warm 
and sheltering earth. 1'his trail is harder 
to follow, since the belief in subterranean 
realms can be found elsewhere ; only 
among the more .southern nations do we 
find that the lower world assumes a 
gloomy character and is contrasted with 
the bright c(‘l('stial abodes. Finally, the 
art of ornamentation shows a surprising 
affinity throughout the whole of Northern 
Siberia. Once more the most recognisable 
remains of this old art are to be found in 
the east, although the patterns used in 
ornament can Ix' tracc'd far in the west 
am mg Samoyedc'; and Ostiaks. 

In all these matters a long ])eriod oi 
develojmient is inijdic'd, which is ])ro- 
du('(‘d less from great wanderings and 
shiftings than from slow transj)()sitions 
which can be followed only in 
r .K ^ 1 their results. Aggressive wars 
p , on a larg(‘ .scal(‘. n'sultmg m 

cop es (‘thnologic'al dis])lacements of a 
sudden and im])()rtant natiin', can hardly 
have occurred in the extreme northern 
region in antiquity. dTie warlikt' nomads ol 
the south, to whom the rich ('ivilis(‘d eomi- 
tries lay open, vimtured oci'asiimally on 
marauding exjx'ditions into the “ land ol 
darkne.ss ” ; but the nature of the country 
prohibited wide conquests, for it could not 
leed large armies, aufl was accessibh' 
only to the native who had sledges, K'in- 
deer, and dogs at his disposal. 

If, nevertheless, Mongol elements have 
gradually mixed with the Hyperboreans, 
it is a question only of detac hed fragment^ 
which have been forced into tlie inhospit- 
able northern realms. A comparativTly 
recent exam])le of this is shown by the 
Yakuts, who are at jne^sent settled in tlu' 
district of the Lena, as far as the Arctic 
Sea. The Yakuts are genuine Turks, 
who still cherish the memcjry of their 
.southern origin. It is conjectured that 
the Buriats, who, at tlie time of the first 
Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, 
})usheci on from the Amur into the region 
round Lake Baikal, drove them to retreat 
to the north, when they thrust themselves 
between the Tungusian tribes. Tiiey 




A SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT TIMES IN SIBERIA : THE FEAST OF THE BEAR AMONG THE OSTIAKS 


One of the survivals of ancient religions among the Siberian peoples is bear-worship, which was originally connected 
with the ide\ that the spirits of the deceased were incarnated in bears. The bear is regarded as lord of the foiest, 
whom men must treat with marked consideration, and the 0.stiaks and Vogulcs celebrate its .slaughter witli feasting. 


a(lapt(.‘(l 1 1 KM n selves admirably to their new 
eountry, without, liowever, abandoniiifjj 
their ()ri.Lunal industry of rattle-breeding'. 
The kine of the tribe aeclimatistxl thein- 
s(‘lvt‘s to their new home, and gave the 
(Mi(M'g(‘tic Yakuts a bettor means of sub- 
'TL nj j sistenre* than tlu* Tungusians 
The Nomad possessed ill the 


Peoples 
of the West 


laMiideer, The Yakuts, who 
retain a trar(‘ of nomad lov(‘ 
ol enttM'iirise, are riMtainly sipxMMor to 
tluMi' iKMglibours in industry and vigour. 
Tlu' nomadic West SilnM ians, on the one 
liand, and tlu* Hast Siberian huntcM' jieoplf's, 
on tlie other, are groujis distinct from 
the genuine IIyj)erbor(‘ans in their modes 
of life, although both are ethnologically 
more or less akin to the old long-skulled 
races ol the Arctic regions. 

While the HyjXM-borean tribes as a whoki 
lived undisturbed in their inhos|)itabie 
regions, and for tlnur own part can hardly 
have felt any inclination to seek new 
homes in more southern lands, the inhabi- 
tants of the West Siberian steppes had 
been drawn into many of tlu; great move- 
ments of the nations of Central A.sia, and 
their territory had oft(Mi formed a part 
of nomadic world empires. The West 
Siberians, in the more restricted sen.se, 
from whom the northern Arctic peoples 
are to be distinguished, inhabit a steppe 


country whi('h turned to the b(‘si 
advantage^ by .such a combination ol cattle- 
breeding and hunting as tonus the sta])l(‘ 
means of subsistenci' among the Huns and 
Mongols. It naturally follows that rest- 
lessness is innate in the West Sib(‘rians. 
In fact, the era of the Huns roused up a 
people ther(‘ which (‘xercisi'd a lasting 
inllueiKX* on lh(‘ d(‘V(‘lopm(Mit ot Iniropeaii 
('ivilisation - namely, th(‘ Magyars. 

The Magyars, diffiMing Irom tlu* Otto- 
mans or Osmans, whose /on(‘ ol e\j)ansion 
touched their own in tluMr j)ow(M'()I ad;iplii- 
tion to Kuro|)(*an ways and thought, 
attached themsedves mor(‘ and mon* lirml\ 
to their new home, whik^ tlu! I'lirk 
was slowly driven back troin the soil ot 
Euro[)e. That tlu'y sucix'eded in thus 
adaj)ting themselves is j)aitly th(‘ lesult 
of their ethnological aftinities. 

At the dawn ot history W(‘ hiid South- 
western SilHM'ia lilk‘d with Scythian p(‘oj)les 
who were mainly ol Iranian stock and 
therelon* belongM'd to th(^ fair- 

anhc*Dawiv long-skulled 

ru-* group ol luiropean nations, 
o IS ory It was probal>ly through th(‘S(‘ 

Scythians that the hunter nations living 
farther to the north, who wvw. akin to 
the long-skulled Hy])erboreans, b(!came 
acquainted with nomadic ways of lile ; 
and this result was hardly effected 
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Those pictures represej.t the Barathians of Irkutsk, the upper picture showing the Barathians hunting reinc’eer. 
These ^ople were thus iiesciibcd by a traveller in 1695 : “The man’s beard is plucked out above, and left under the 
-IV' Lt ^*'*^'*^ • coats are blew calico, pleated in the middle, edged with furres ; their boots skins, 

with the tough side outward. The woman s locks are adorned with corals, rings, and money. The girl’s hair is clotted.” 

MANNERS ANO CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
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Some of the customs of the latent ^ a °dead^bo^dy fe/^m^a^ plank to decay, and dogs 
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without 1 rnixtuH! ol races. At a later 
tinu* tli( Mon/^ol noinacls drove out or 
absorbed the Scythians, and, by inter- 
inin;^dinf< Ireely with the \V(‘st Silxuians, 
iniparti'fl to th<‘ latter a Mongol language 
and |)hysi(|ue, though without destroying 
th(; central nucleus ol this j)eo|)le. tn this 
way is explained the siirj)rising j)heno- 
naaion that tin* modern 
.Magyars in their appear- 
w..h Europe.^ , ..sinihlancr 

to th(‘ inhabitants ot the 
steppes ot ('entral Asia. Later mixtures 
with hjuopean j)eoj)k‘s liave naturally 
t(‘nded to j)roduce the same r(.'sult. TIk* 
IhaLtoimed no imjH'iK'trable barrier tor 
the Imiuio-I jgrian p(‘opU‘s. dospt'ak more 
correctly, the inixtun' ot rac'es, Irom which 
th(‘y sj)iung, took pku'i* in lh(‘ stt‘pj)(‘s 
ot L.'istern ICuiope ; the I’ral-Altai stock 
spread as tar as th(‘ \'olga in the south 
and I^dnland and .Norway in the north, 
'riie similarly ( ompoundi'd nation of tlu* 
Alani, in which Iranian and Mongol 
elenn'iits W(‘i(‘ more strongly K'jmNentc'd 
than tlu‘ 1 lypei boi I'an, kept the 1^'innish 
trib(‘s in \\’estern Silnaia and khistern 
iMiroju' tor a long time aloof trom (‘ontac't 
with tlu‘ world ol ( ix ilisation. It was only 
when swe|)t torward by tlu‘ great Hun 
onrush that it k‘tt an ojHMi road for tlu* 
Siberian nomads, dw('lliiig turther to the 
north. 

History tells us little about tin* earlier 
condition ol the Inimo-l ’grian nomads, 
who tlii'n loi‘ the liist limi' attraiied the 
attention ot the ci\'ili>ed world. It siHuns 
that a liiu‘ passing through d'obolsk, 
I'oinsk, and Kiasiioiaiskoi rejiiesents tlu‘ 
northeiii liontier ot the triu' noiiun jx'oples 
and the I lypi’rboreau himliiig-tr bes. tor 
tlu‘ stujuMidous st'juiK'liial mounds, so 
('harac'tia i-^t n' ot West Siberia, are tound 
t)nly to the south ot this line, 'riu' con- 
tiuits ot lhes(‘ tombs mak(‘ it at oiui' clear 
that the ('ullun* ol llu' nomads was closely 
connected with that o| the .Altaian region, 

, which, Iroin Its ii>e of bron/e 
and coppei, may be re- 
ganled as an oltshoot of 
the ancient (uvilisation of 
the south, riie frontier towe.rds tlu‘ 
Hyperboreans may gradually have been 
shifted lurtlu'r noithwaid The introduc- 
tion of reinilei'r-brc'cding }H»ssiblv’ modiiied 
the tlilfereiues lu'tv.een the noinads and 
the nortluMii hunters. 

No accurate information is forthcoming 
as to the original homes of the Magyars"; 
(uS 


Homes of the 
Magyars 


but the great number of Turkish words 
in their vocabulary shows that they lived 
comparativady far to the south of West 
Siberia and found opportunities of mixing 
there with Turkish tribes. They were 
there drawn into the great westward 
movement of Central Asiatic ])eoples. 
which lasted for centuries after the descent 
of the Huns upon Europe. They were* 
jueceded by a peoj)le with whom they had 
much ill common the Avars, a branch ol 
the ATn Yen, who, after the destruction of 
their Central Asiatic empire, pushed 
toward the w(‘st, and in tjiis mov^ement 
carried Uiguriaii tribes with them. They 
iiivadt'd tlic modiu'ii Hungary about 505 
and held their position tliere until th ur 
overthrow by Pejiin, .son of Charles the 
(iivat, in 7()f). 

M(‘anwliil(‘, the Alagyars,who had nxiched 
the Amiga in 550, had followed on tliiur 
trai'ks until they ajijX'ared in the year tSSf) 
on Hu; Danuln; aiul founded a new and 
ni(>r(‘ lasting emj)irein the former territory 
of the Avars. In contrast to tluur distant 
kiiisuKm, the P>ulgarians, south of t!u‘ 
Danube, who exchanged their language 
. fora Slavonic dialect, tlu'v 

Nomad • r ‘ 

])re.serve(l their own peculiar 
Nation of the i i • 

P . loiigui*, and m doing so 

ossac s in.Mired the ])(;rmanence ol 

tlu'ir natioiialiiy. AfliM* the disajipearancc 
of lh(‘ Huns and Alam’.and afk‘r the witli- 
drawal of the Magyars, th(' nomad nation 
of tiu* Kirglii/., or Cossac'ks, camc' more 
prominent ly into iiotica; in South-west 
Sib(‘ria. The tribi's of the north-west, 
oil tile other liand, are included uiidci 
the gi‘iu‘ri(' name of Lgi'i^nis, and tlieir 
country is ('ailed Lgria. 'I'his, notwith- 
standing its n'motenc'ss, atlradcd souk* 
notice trom an early time, since it b(‘came 
ail iiii|)orlaiU district lor the fur trade, 
and also (ommuiiicaled with Europe 
through tlu‘ |)ass(\s of the Ural range. Ugria 
shared, on tlu' whole, the jiolitical destinies 
of the districts lying immediately to the 
south ; both thi* one and the other wiae 
usually attac'hed to the great nomad 
empires of Central Asia, first :o that of the 
Turks, then to that of tlie Uiguriaiis. 
d'lu‘ Kirghiz themsedves, the chief nation 
in South-west Siberia, formt'd at a later 
lime a jiowerful empire of their own. 

The new wave of coiujuest, whi('li surged 
outwards from Central Asia in the 
Mongol era, naturally poured over A\T*sterii 
Siberia. On the dissolution of the mighty 
Mongol Empire the country formed 




THE BURIAT PEOPLES AROUND LAKE BAIKAL: TYPES OF MEN AND WOMEN BURIATS MOUNTED ON HORSEBACK 
Tne Buriats, inhabiting^ the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, are a nomad race, although some have taken to agri:ulture. They are a peace-loving, but lazy and drunken people. 
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])art of KijK'luik, which, in addition, 
inchidc'fl Uh; st(tj)|)cs as far as the Sea of 
Aral and th(‘ ('aspian and the lowlancls of 
Fastern l‘airop(‘. An attempt of the 
Mon^^ol general, Xogai, the grandson of 
'leval, to found in tlie north an indepen- 
dent ^tate linally failed (i2pi) ; hut his 
followers, who from their header’s nam(' 
are known as tlu; Nogais, lield tlieir own 
iji \Ve>t Sil)(*ria anrl South Russia. 
Aft(‘r that, we ]i(‘ar little of l.'gria as a 
part ot the* Mongol I'hnj)ir(‘, even at the* 
time of rimur, who temporarily annexed 
Kipchak to his (•j)h(‘m(Mal world (-mpiia*. 
I imur on on(‘ occ asion only 
penetrated by a lahoiious marc’h through 
the steppes of Soiith-wt'st Siberia as tar 
as tlie Ii tish and l obol, but he thaui turned 
westward to the* lowc'i’ \’olga. 
C’t although I’giia had j)ohti- 

^ ° callv little- importaiua-, steps 
wei(‘ taken at an (-arly tnn(‘ 
to (l('veloj) its indus:ri(‘s. As early as 
tlu‘ el(‘\'c‘nth ('(Mitiiry nierc'haiits from 
Novgorod i(‘ached tl ry and 

opened up a tiade in lui-. 'These* e'om- 
me*re'ial re-lations bee-ame more* treepie-i 
as time we-iit o:i ; N )V,eoiod (‘slablislic 


fortified factories, and finally the natives 
were regarded as subjects of the powerful 
ce)rnmercial city, and were required to 
pay a fixed tribute in skins. At that 
jicriod the country appears to have also 
suj)|)lied valuable metals. In the year 
ii(S 7 the tribes of Ugria, who were governed 
by different princes, revolted. In iiqj 
an expedition from Novgorod against 
North-west Siberia proved disastrous, and 
before fresh operatieins could be under- 
taken tlie pe'i'iod of the Mongol conquests 
dawned. Novgorod, however, contrived 
to come to terms with the new rulers and 
to resume* her trading e.^peditions, sc 
that eve'll then the connection of West 
Russia with Ugria was not entirely in- 
terrupted. 

Upon the fall of the Emiiire of Kipchak 
the* leaelers of Nogaian hordes began to 
lound small juincipalitie's in Ugria. When 
'I'imtir die*d, On was the most powerful ol 
tlu'se j)iinc(*s ot Silieria. as the country wa^- 
now calk'd lor the first time ; but, beside*- 
his 'I'artar rivals, he hael to reckon with 
the* me‘n e)f Neivgeirod, who had once more 
acepiire'd a looting in Ugria. Prince Oi. 
having bee'ii dragge* 1 into the* suce'e’ssioii 



XI « n WINTER DRESS, OUTSIDE HIS HUT IN WESTERN SIBERIA 

»n. Western Siberia. In the sixteenth century they formed nmnerous petty 
i g ous, where the chief, established m a fortified town, developed powar on the model of the Tartar princes. 
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wars of Ki[)('hak, was (Ideated and slain, 
wherou])on Iiis son 'J'ail)ut;a turned Ins 
attention toward the lower 'fobol, drov(‘ 
the Novgorodians thence, and lounded a 
small kingdom, the capital of whic'h corre- 
sponded rou.^dily to the modern Tinmen. 
There were incessant stni^^,i;les with tlu' 
Ostiaks and Voguk's, with tlu* Kirghi/, 
and with the Mongol rulcas of Kasan. 

It was in connection with these* events 
that Tgria in I4t)3 became tributary lo 
the l^ussians, who now appean'd on the 
scene as a new great Power. 'I he* d{*stru('- 
tion of Xovg()re)d by Ivan the* '[\‘rril)le‘ 
transferred to Russia all claims of that 
ancient comine’rcial city to the su})rema('y. 
In the year I4(j() the districts on the* l()we*r 
Obi were incorporate*d in Ivan’s dominions. 
The Tartar j)rin(’e of Tinmen remoVed 
his royal reside'uce to the country of the 
modern Tobolsks where he built the forti- 
fied town of Isker or Sibir. The Siberian 
princes, who in 1557 wisely agreed u})on 
an annual tribute to Russia, remiained there 
undisturbed for some considerable lime. 

Besides the “ Siberian ” hhnj)ire other 
Tartar principalities must have existed 
in Western Siberia. These (*xamplcs of 
organised constitutions weni not left un- 
noticed by the Ostiaks, the most southerly 
of the northern nations; probably attacks 
of the Tartars forced th(*m into closer 
combination. Every small Ostiak horde 


was soon in j)oss(‘ssi()n o( a <'e.s 7 /, or 
lit Ik* town, wh(‘r(‘ tin* chi('l (k‘V(*lo})ed his 
power on tin* mo(k‘l ol tlu* 'fartar j>rinces. 
kX'(*ry fortilied s})ot thus became tla*. 
(•(‘litre ol a petty piincipality ; s(‘veral ol 
these* small stal(‘s wei'e, latei', occasionally 
iinit(*(l into oik* larg(‘ stat(‘. 'flu* strong 
holds lay on lu'jghts abo\'(‘ tlu* riv(*rs and 
were* lortilled. on tlu* Tartai 
emains ]ii()di‘b with ram]>aits, ditches, 

® and j)alisades. According to 

Fortresses 

of them were ainioui'ed with plat(*s 
ot co}>pe Xuineioiis remains of these 
are to lx iound ev(*n to-day in W(*stern 
Sib(*ria ; lu* southern foitress(‘s, built 
by 'fartars, a!(‘ much sujx'iior to he 
northern, which are to be ascrib(*d to the 
Ostiaks. 'flu^ Ostiak principaliti(*s had 
only a v(‘ry thin ])0))ulation ; tlu* Iarg(’st 
(»1 them, Tiaparvosh, in tlu* nuxk'rn 
])rovincc of d'obolsk, hardly |)ut thr(‘e 
liundred armed m(*u into the field, 
which implies twelve hundnul inhabitants 
at most, while tlu* smaller could reckon 
only some hundnul souls or less. In fac(i 
of this })olitical disunion the merchants 
of XVjvgorod might well have rukul as 
kings for a while. The principalities of 
the Tartars were som(*what more im- 
portant ; Siberia, the most ])ovverful of 
them, might have boasted a populaticm 
of thirty thousand or so. 
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In lliis lCnii)ir(^ ol Siberiii a revolution 
u'ijs ('oiiMimiuatcd in llu* .second half of 
tliesixti'enllircntury. The reifj:nin;.( juince, 
V(!di/4ar (or Vad^arj, was ovia thrown, and 
Silnaia was conqiu'red in 156^, by the 
b'/b lief Ko/urn (or Kiu huin). who 
ado|)t(‘d rin a^^/^iessive j^olicy 
toward liis neit^iibours and 
assnnK'd [la* jiroud litk* of 
lunjMTor ol Sii)eria. But at 
tli(‘ Sana tina*. with craitv cahailation, he 
bewail to cnlorce tl r cii'rd oj Islam .among 
his mostly li<‘atla‘n subj(‘('ts, towards whi('li 
end he a|)|)lied to Ik* })imc(‘ Alxl-Allah at 
Bokhara loi the lacessaiA' missionaries. 

It this na'asuie had not beiai adopted 
loo p’‘ee'j) tatel\’. and the ('iicroachnaait 


Empire 

of 

Siberia 



YAKUT MUKCHANTS 

ol a new BoW(‘r lia not latenallv altered 
the stale ol .iltaii'', tlie jnestige ot the 
SiluMian h'liipiie would have been e\- 
traordinariU' enliaiacd. In a ('oiintrv so 
vast and so sj)aisely popiilaied, a ('lo.ser 
iimon I'ould not be looked lor unless some 
spiiitiial bond, siu'li as Islam ottered, 
brought the separati’ national groups 
neari'r t(\ei‘lher. At the -aim' time Mo- 
hamnu'dan fanaticism was a splendid 
weapt)n with which to tight against Chrbt- 
iaii Rus.sia. 

Sinc(', howa'vei, tlu' Mohammedan pro- 
paganda met at tirsl with \'igoious 
oj>|>osition, especially amiMig ilu* Ostiaks, 
it eoiidiK'ed rather to the weaknes.s of 
the empire, precisely at the moment W'hen 
the great mei chants of Basteni Rmsia, 
who had suffered heavily by the attacks 


of the Siberians, .sent the Cossack cdiiet 
Yermak to IJgria. The accounts of this 
expedition show that a number of petty 
Tartar ])riricipalities existed in Ugria, 
more or less dependent, according to 
circumstances, on the Siberian Empire. 
The national strength, as well as the 
majority of the inhabitants, lay along the 
rivi'i's and streams ; and along the rivers 
also the Russians pressed forward, as th('y 
took jxcs.se.ssion of the limitless plains 
of Siberia, 'i lu' south-western stepjxg tlu' 
honu' of the Nogai and Kirghiz nomads, 
preserved its imk'pc'iidence kir longer than 
the l/grian north. 

T\\r rasl of Silx'iia is principally 
inoiintainoiis, and tlu' tundras here lii' 
iartlu'r to the north than is the 
case in the wrst. 'Flu' industrii's 
which this hill country may jirolil- 
ably .sup])ort arc' vc'i y various, in 
parts it is so rich in lorests and 
game that tlii' chase, and also as .1 
('onsecpu'ncT' the fur trade, could in 
thc'm^eh’es su])])ort a rc'ally con- 
^idc'rabk' ])0})iilation, w'hik* on the 
numi'rous rivers another branch ol 
nu'rely acejuisitive industry, hshing. 
may Ih' profitably pursuc'd. In 
the mor(‘ soiitlu'rn parts there arc* 
numerous hills and plains, suitable* 
lor agricTilture, as w'ell as strc'tc'lu"' 
of ]xi'ture land well adaptc'd lor 
cattle-brc'c'ding. 

'flu' incrt'asi' of tlie jiojiulation 
is not, tlu'i'elore, ri'stric'ted by any 
i hard and last limitations, (jn tlu' 
othc'r hand, the mountainous c'har- 
- acti'i' ol the country chc'c'ks those 
\'a>t migrations ot jx'oplc's wEich 
are so coiispicTious in Cc'iitral Asia. 
Only lh(' .soutlu'rn border of East Siberia 
was involved in tlu'm, or, to sjH'ak more 
correc'tly, it was a nursc'iy lor those' 
nations which inundatc'd Central Asia or 
( hina from that epiarter. The cemiitry 
round Lake Baikal W'as the' cradle ot the 
Mongolian and Turkish tribes ; but many 
nations of conepu're)rs, though in their 
. innuence k'ss im})ortant, j^oured 

of thc^^ north out of ^lanchuria. From 

.p . this southern bemler migrations 

r»ng»s..ns 

also, whic'li gradually changed the ethno- 
logie'al character of the regions adjoining 
the North Bole ; but it was naturally a long 
si'ries of slow moN'ements w^hich i.n'oughl 
about this result. It is more than prob- 
able that in early times there was in East 



YAKUTS OF EASTERN SIBERIA: A LABORIOUS RACE OF FARMERS AND CATTLE-BREEDERS 

The Yakuts inhabit the province of Yakutsk in Eastern Siberia. Laborious and enterprising, they show more 
aptitude for civilisation than the Buriats or Tungusians. The Yakuts, soon after the Tiingusians had advanced north- 
wards, made a broad way for themselves throtigh the Tungusian territory, taking the country after desperate battles, 
and establishing themselves in the valley of the Lena. They introduced cattle-breeding into the Arctic regions. 






A YAKUT WINTER HOUSE, WITH SLOPING TIMBER WALLS AND ROOF OF CLAY AND PEAT 


SiluMTi IK) l)n‘ak in tin* cliain of northorn,or tlu* Xiiclii and llu! MaiK'lius as tlic pno})lc 
lly|)crl)()i(‘an tnln's, whic h ^tndc lu'd from most lU'arly akin to it. 

XortluMii hhiroju* aloiiL" the shoK' ot th(‘ The Tnngusians are remarkable as an 
Arctic Oc'can to Anuaic a and (ir(‘cnland ; instance' of a jirimitive |)eo])le whose* laii- 
this view is snj)j)oi t('d by the* connce'tioii |i^uai;(‘ and national customs are not close'ly 

b(‘twc('n th(' aiK'it'iit ( ix’ilisations ol tlu* coniu'c'ted with tlu'ir manner oi life. The 

Western 1 1\ |)crb()icans and the* small (‘xplanation is found in the natural con- 

nations on the shou's ol tlu* Ikaiiif; Sea. iii^mration of the* country, which offers 

I his ( haiii was, howc\'(‘r, snapjied by the several j)ossible means of livelihood, and 

north*'!!) nn.^ration ol the* 'runt,msian in its j)osition, lyin.i^ as it does close to the 

nation, which had been lormc'd in the* nomad territorii's ot ('i*ntral Asia, the agri- 

sonth-cast lii.ehlaiidsol hkisl Siberia, mainly cultural districts ot ('hina, and the Andie 

ot M()U!,;oloids. but with a strong inlusion hunting-grouiuT. It follows that no nation 

«>1 1 lyi'ciTorc'an blood ; w(* must legard jx'iiiaps has so easily changed its method 







A BURIAT ENCAMPMENT OF STONE HUTS, IN THE REGION OF THE BURIAT MOUNTAINS 


of living and adapted itself to diffen'iil the individual tribes of wliieh have ('\enin 
conditions of existence as the Tungusian. modern times, at great crises, placed th(‘ir 
When at first there was only a su})erlirial mode of lih' on a ik'W ei'oiujmic basi.s. 
knowledge of the Timgusians, a distinction 1'ungusians, foi example, who hav(‘ lost 
was maclo bidwcen th(‘ different groups their luu'ds of reindeer from ])est iKuu'e have 
according to their way of life ; then* were taken up dog-bn'eding, and agriculturists 
thus Tungiisians of the steppe, or of the who had pushed on to more northern 
forest, and Tungiisians employing tlu‘ regions have learnt to become oin'e mon' 
reindeer, the horse, or the dog. In this simply himtias and fishermen. In isirlier 
s(*nse one could also s])eak of agricultural times, as to some i‘xtent evtui now, the 
Timgusians in the south. There are ac- chas(‘ was the most im])ortant industry of 
cordingly genuine huntcus, nomads oi the lh(‘ 'fungusians, wh()S(‘ life (h^arly shows 
steppe, Polar nomads, and settled agricul- the traits of a nation ()f mountaine(‘rs and 
turists, among this many-sided nation, himtius. Observers have unanimously 
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. I(S('i il)C(l I Ik* li u(^ Tiin^nisians as l)rav"e and 
V('t f^^nod-naturcfl, trustworthy, honoiir- 
iihlo, industrious, and intcllii^ent. It is 
f)winf^ to th(‘S(; qualiti('s, coupled with 
(heir /^reat caj)acity for adaptin/:^ them- 
selves to all economic <'onditif)ns, that the 
1 un^usinns w(‘r(‘ ahh? toexj)and 
larther to the north and ja'ao 


Oualities 
of the 


^ . ticallv drive out the Hyp(‘r- 

T«nK«M5n, \Vo.stilinn<l.as?cli<-s 

of th(‘ old Arc'tic' nations, Samoy(‘d(‘s on th(‘ 
Taimir peninsula, Yukahires on the ('oast 
of the Arctic ()('eMn,and ( hiika his on the 
norlh-(*astern |K‘ninsula. 

1 he 'run^usians did not remain undis- 
lurhed in their new })oss('ssions. Just as 
Miiin liuria, that cradle of nations, had s(‘nt 
th(Mn northward, so in th(‘ Moiif^ol pc-riod 
lli(' Yakuts ('aiiK' to th(' Aia tic n'^^ions 
horn that otlua* ('ladle on Lake Ikiikal, and 
mad(' a broad road lor theinseha's throu^di 
the 'runi^usiau territory down to the mouth 
:)l th(" Lena. I Ik* I lypcaboia'ans schmu, so 
W(‘ may coiK'ludi* Iroin th(‘ traditions ol tlu* 
^ainoyedes, to hav(‘ j^ivem way at an earlier 
time lu‘for(‘ tli(* rim,misians with inor(‘ or 
l('ss ot a ^;ood |.;ra('e. d he warlike' d'un- 
■^iisians, on the other hand, allow(‘d their 


country to be taken from tliem only after 
desperate battles, the most fierce of which 
is said to have been fought not far from the 
confluence of the Patoma and the Lena. 
The victorious Yakuts introduced cattle- 
breeding into the Arctic regions. In the 
north-east, also, the Tungusians were again 
driven back, this time by the Chukchis, 
whose strength and mobility may have been 
greatly increased by reindeer-bta^eding. 

Although their northern migration spread 
the Tungusians ovTr enormous tracts, yet, 
sinc(' the Polar n'gions can su])}K)rt only a 
small ])opulatioii, this was, on the whole, 
the least important of the nmiifications of 
Tungusian tribes, which sjuvad from Man- 
churia in every direction, with the excep- 
tion perhaj)s of the ]>urely westc'rn one. 


Tungusians 


Far more im|)ortant was the 


^ „ advance of the Tungusians to 

Enter Korea , , t • t ti 

- , Kon'a and apaii, which, lik(‘ 

and Japan 

the south, seems to have been effected 
undi'r tlu' indirect, but early felt, infiiumce 
of (diinese civilisaticin. The Tungusian 
trib(‘ of the Suchin, s(‘ttled in Manchuria, 
|)aid a tribute' ol stoiK' arrow-lu'ads to 
riiina as early as iioo h.c. TIk' Chinese' 







KIRGHIZ PEOPLE, OR COSSACKS, SHOWING TWO BRIDES IN WEDDING COSTUME 


sh()W(‘(l a 

Civilisation 
of the 
Tungusians 


[)()litical systt'in, on tiu' one side, and the 
nomad empire of tlu' lliimg-nu, on the 
oIIkm*, soon served as models to the I'nii- 
/^Misian )x\)ples, only that the latter, in 
u'l'ordanee with their national ('haraet(‘r, 
tendency to r('])nl)lican. or 
at any rate fedcMal, lorms 
of gov(*rnment. The tirst 
instaiK'c' ol this kind was 
apj)ar('ntly the tribal lea/^^iu' of 
the Whi-hwan in W’estern Alanchnria, whic'h 
nourished shortly before 200 h.c., but 
tlu'ii su('('umbed to the supi*rior pow('r 
of th(‘ Huns, and prc'served a remnant ol 
independence only by ])la('in^" itself under 
the ju'otection ol ('hina. In the east ol 
Manchuria, on the other hand, the Sien-| e 
(Hsien-pi) organised themselves ; sonn* 
of them advanced to Korea, and thence to 
Ja])an, where they exerciserl great in- 
tluence on the ethnologi('al (haracteristics 
of the population. 1'his “ advance ” was 
more probably a retreat before the Huns, 
who in 20() R.r. had broken u|) the Western 
Tungusians and were now })ressing hard on 
the eastern st'ction. It is o])en to (piestion 
whether the migration was really led by 
Chinese, as the historians of the Middle 
Kingdom tell ns : but then* is no doubt 
that the Tungusians brought with them 
to Korea and Ja])an a civilisation which 
was deeply tinged with that of (diina — 
I \’ 


the g(‘rms of the jajnm(\se slab* point to a 
( hinese mod(‘l. 

'Idle main body of the Siim-pe remaiiK'd 
behind in Manciuni.i, when* it graduall\ 
ac(|uired sticMigth. whilt' tlu' \\hi hwan 
in the yc'ar 77 ill. were* again d('leat('d 
by tlu' Huns and tluai ('ompkdelv humil- 
iated by tlu‘ (diiiu'se. Wduai th(‘ norlhern 
empire' of th(' Huns broke* uj) in (S4 a.d.. 
the Si(*n-])e se'ized tlu* great(‘r paid ol 
Mongolia and, varied though th(‘ir lortune'' 
W(‘r(‘, long riMuained the' liist j)ower in 
hkasteru (\‘ntral Asia. dheir (Mupire 
attained its grc'ate'st si/i* about the middh* 


ol the s(‘('ond ('(Mitury, when d'unshih-huai 
extended its Irontie'i’s b(‘yond tin* I'ianshan 
and the* Altai. Acaorrling to Hun lashion, 
it was divid(‘d into a (arntral jirovince with 
an (‘astern and a western wing, d he wide* 
diffusion ol the* Sien-jn" ov(‘r th(‘ step})'.- 
country ol Central Asia |)roves that the\' 
wen’ predominantly nomadic in their wav 
. of life, d h(’ uncultureMl 'l un- 

mptre gusian inhabitants of the 

^ snores ol the raealu', mc’re 

en ury tribes of tislu’rmeii, took no 

])art in j)olitical organisation, wliih* the 
.southern and set tied d'ungusians in Liao- 
tung, which had even then a strong inixtun’ 
of Chinc'se blood, had foundcHl a stale on 
the Chinese model, wdiich was now n’fpiin’d 
to recogni.se the suzerainty of the Sien-jx". 

(>57 
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Tlic* cmjHre of the Sien-pe lost ground 
nt times after the death of Tunshih-hiiai. 
Ihit tlie nation still held the inheritance 
of the Hun power for centuries, monopo- 
lised the Western trade, and attcmj)ted 
to gain influence over China. There soon 
arose yi the. Middh^ Kingdom, which was 
torn by civil wars, states with Tiingusian 
.. dynasties, whose fouiuhns had 
tates wit ^vay into China as 

n of s(*paratt‘ tril)(\s of the 

OverChma 

cenari(‘s. In Liaotung, in the year ’,17 
A. I)., th(‘ Yuinen triln^ lound(‘d an em})ir(‘, 
whi('h embracc'fl later a large part of 
North ('hina and Kor(‘a. Other ]H)W(‘iful 
tribes wnr the Twan, the Mu-sung, and 
(‘specially the. d'o-ba. I Ik' great(‘r part of 
('hina stood lor c('ntuiies under the 
sc(‘j)lre ot 'rungusian priiuM's. TIk'sc, 
howeviT, (|ui('kly becaiiK' Chines(‘ in 
sympathies, and wen* absolutely no sud- 
port to tilt' (‘mpii(‘ oi the Sien-jx" ; 
indeed, they kni'W how to j)rotc('t their 
n(‘W homes against th(‘ atta('ks of their 
kuisnKMi Ix'tter than tla^ (diinese them- 
selv(‘s. 

Notwithstanding a temporary rally in 
the loin th cent m y, the j)ow(*r oi the .^iiai- 
jx” sank; their W(*sl(‘rn possc'ssions fell 
to the V(‘n 'N'eii, and later to t!ie Ligurians 
are.l tlu* 'Lurks, so that nothing was left 
them but Manchuria and tli(‘ eastern 
bordc'r ot the Central Asiatic' st('ppe. Tlu‘y 
then ('ousiitnted only a loos^dy eomjxicted 
body of separate tiihc's, which was somc*- 
times weld('d more lirmly together by an 
energetic leader. Isola.ted groups had 
puslu'd southward as jar as Kuku Nor, 
wluM(‘ a not unimj)ortaut state of the 
Sien-|H“ aro'^c' in tlu* tourth c'entiuy. W'lu'ii 
gri'at Powc'is, siu'h as tlu’ Ihupire of the 
lurks, W(‘i\‘ loimol in C'eutral Asa the 
various 'Lungusian tiibc's tell under their 
sway. It China gained in strength, .slie 
extended her inihieiice over them. I’lie 
tiibe of the Sieii-]H’ gradually disao- 
Fall of l^r'ared entiii'lv, and others 
Wsia. t'n;' 'iKMd.hi,,. In 

Tribes seventh ctmtury the 

Lanpire ot Pu-hai (ih^-kliai) 
was formed in Maiu'huria, and s(H)n 
attained a great prosj)eritv. 'Lhe 1'un- 
gusian peoples of ^laiiclmria became oik'c 
more imfHHtant fm* th. outsi.ie world at 
the beginning of the tenth centm y, when 
the tribe of the Kbit an extiuided its jxnver. 
Lhe Khitan were a ]H'Oj)]e deeply tinged 
with Chinese cnltine, and aLso mixed with 
058 


Fall of 

Tungusian 

Tribes 


Chinese blood, such as might be ex- 
pected to arise on the borders of 
Liaotung. In their national character 
the rude vigour of the savage was harmo- 
niously blended with the usages of a Higher 
stage of civilisation. Cnder the leader- 
ship of Yelii Apaochi, who deliberately 
encouraged this mixture of races by 
transporting ('hinese prisoners to Man- 
churia, they hurled themselves in 907 
against Ta-tiing-fu in Shansi, where the 
overt h.row of the Tang dynasty had 
lately h'd to civil war. In the year (j47 
the pow(‘r of the Khitan, whose leader 
(d. ()2b) di'clared himsedf 'Emperor (Tai 
'Lsu) in ()ib, and who, in 924, had subju- 
gat(‘d the Empire' of Puhai, and later also 
a great })art of Mongolia, reached its 
Z(‘uith, only to sink ra})idly. 

Neverth('l('.ss, their empire h(dd its own 
until 1123, wh('n another Tungusian race, 
the Kin or Nuchi, won the supremacy in 
North ('hina. These in turn succumbed 
b(‘lor(‘ the Mongols in the year 1234, ‘^^^‘1 
ev(‘n Mancliuria became tributary to the 
iH'w ruling ]x^o})l(‘. When the Mongol 
dynasty was forc(‘d to retire from China 
. « (JjbeS), the southern cul- 

* cV ti\’ated districts remained 

... more or less dependent on 
( lima, whil(^ the northern 
tribes, so far as they were not harassed by 
th(‘ advance of the Yakuts, were of little 
iimx)rtan('(' in their disunited condition. 

The ('hinese long succ'eeded in hindering 
the n’constriK'tion of a Tungusian stale 
which, as experience taught them, would 
soou havt* enen^ached on the south — by 
cari'fully fomenting all petty j(‘alousies. 
Manchuria was then divided into four 
t(‘rritories, which w('re almost inccvssantly 
at war oiu* with the other. It was not 
until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that the combined strength ot 
the country found a vent for itself in one 
irresistible outbreak. In the year i()o8 an 
insurrection, produced by the extortions 
(d the excise, ought to have warned the 
('hinese to act carefully ; but, before that, 
a small spark had caused a fire, which, 
neglected for a time, continued to smouldei 
until it hnally overwhclmixl the. whole of 
China. 

A petty prince of the Manchii race 
had been defeated and killed by his oppo- 
nents with the help of the Chinese. An 
avenger of his death arose in his son 
Nurchazi, who took the field in the year 
1583 with thirteen mail-clad horsemen, 




SCHOLARS AND MUSICIANS AMONG THE COSSACKS: TWO TYPICAL GROUPS 
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p.ivl, aftor many years of iiglitiii^Minited tin* to spread further in tlic north, and tlie 

Vanehus inuler his rule* (lOih). The Chi- Chinese Government was now forced to 

iK'se then lor tlie liist time be;<an to notir(‘, reckon with tliis factor. The destinies ot 

the dan^^er, hut could not decirk* upon any tlu! north-(‘ast(‘rn Siberians were soon to 

thorou{^di-|:;oin^:( measures. Thn'ats from be decided by the inlluencc of the 

tli(* (diiuesc; f^ave Nundiazi t]ii‘ w(‘l('ome Kussians. 

preteext^ for inv.adiiif;, in ibi the ('liinc"^e Th(‘ Hyperboreans, wlio, with their scat- 
fionticn* pro\'iuc(‘ of hiaotiiuf^, and thus t(M'ed and poverty-stricken settlements 

initiating a seiT''^ of battles which sa|)p(‘d jrin/.,^* the northern limit of the inhabited 

th(‘ stren^^th of ('hina and shatter<*d th(‘ earth, an' a true border nation, in com- 

pow(‘r ot th(‘ Miu^" dynasty. In tlu* year munication with th(' rest of mankind on 

ib2=) th(‘ Manelni ^r)ven‘ien removed his one side only. I Ik' races on the north-east 

court from I Isiiif^^-chini^ to Mukden. Xur- b.'Uindary (•! Asia fleservc' this title k‘ss, 

( lia/Ts su( (cssoi-, d'ai 'I'siue.,^ W’en Hani; d'i because' tluie a s(‘a, studdc;(l with islands 

^ and ace'cssibk' t(^ naviga- 
tion, washes tlu' coasts, 
and tlu' mainland ol 
AuK'i'ie'a a ])]) roachi' s 
closely to tlu' k'ast ('ajH'. 
lake all bordc'r districts, 
this j)art ot Asia shelters 
lra,L;meuts of nations, 
scatte'ic'd or n'pulsc'd 
I'emnants of (‘arlii'r and 
lowi'i' civilisations, whose' 
re'pre'se'utative'^ h a v e^ 
lake'll re'fui,;e' from the' 
,i.;ie'at Hoods of the' con- 
line'iilal pe'oples in the 
pe'iiinsulas and islands, or 
liave olTere'd a last aiul 
suesH'sslul re'sistaiK'e' on 
llu' nai row strips of e'oast. 

't wo circumstance's la- 
veiure'd this re*sistane'e‘. 
An\'e)ne' who studie's the* 
map will notie'e' on the' 
ne)rth-e'ast the' Stanovoi 
e hain, whiedi borde'is th ' 
i;r('ate'st j)art of the' e'e)ast 
and cuts it off freim the 



A GROUP OF GILIAK PEOPLE IN THE AMUR VALLEY hillteiiaild ; the* IiairoW 
Thr Giliaks wcn> closely akin ill tlu'ir civilisation to the Ainos before the arrival Sj)aCe* oetwe'Cll these* 
of the Russians in Siheiia. A ia;e with a strong TniiKUsian imxture, they were pro- .nMiint'iins 'Olfl the S(''l 
hahly dnven to the Aimu valle'y fiom Saghalinhy fiequent warfare with the Ainos. Ills illlfl Uie .id 

olte'ie'd the t'on(|U('rin;.; 


(i ()27 i().| assumed the' iiuju-rial title' m 
It) ;() ; yt't, proj)crl\- spe'akiiii;, it was not 
by the' Maiiedius tiuil the* Mm^^ ehnastv 
was ovt'rthiown. but b\ (diiiu'sc baiieU 
against whom tlu' lu'lp ol tlu- Mauehus 
W’as in\'t)ke'd as the' last de'sju'rate' resonn't'. 
When e)ne e' the' Mane hus hael sci/cel Pe'kiu'^: 
in i() 4 ^, the'y lu've'r k'tt the count rv aij^ain : 


natie)ns no roe)m for e'xpansion. Kt'f^ions 
suedi as the' jx'niusula of Kamchatka, 
whiedi is e'omu'cted wdth the mainland 
e)iily by a narrow pass far to the north, 
or the islands e)l Sac:halin and Yezo. 
we're naturallv still more secure from 
their attack. Hut if the nomads ot 
Central Asia, or even the hunter nations of 


they beeame' mastrrs .it Se)uth China aUe) Manchuria, had attem])te‘d to hold the' 
alte'i’ le)rty ye'ais ot ce^ast, the'y W7)uld have been fe)rc('d to 

1 he ne'w’ elynasty ol the .Nlauchus, with betake themselvTs to an unaccustomed 


Pe'kiipi^ leir their ca|)itid, kept jxisses^ion ol industry, that ol hshin.c:. Some few Tun- 
their olel home up tei the Amur. In the gusian tribes, that rcache^d the coast at 
nu'ant'ime, the* Russian power had begun an early date, have inde'ed conformed to 
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A MOTHER AND CHILD OF THE GILIAK RACE IN THE AMUR VALLEY 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 



YERMAK, THE GREAT COSSACK CHIEF 
Roprodiu'f'd fiom tlio fainoii*; statut* l)y Antokolski, 
now in tin; Alfxaiulor III. Mii iin at St. Potcrsburt'. 


tlu' nisloni'^ of tlu' iMilii’r inliahitants :uul 
liavt' Inaoiiu' lypiral I'l'^hcniuMi witli a .sur- 
j)ri.sin;;ly low ('i\ ili>alio]i. Siuii a transition 
wa.'^ liartlly ]>ossibl(' tor tlio j)c!si()ral nations 
ol tli(' st<'|)|v, who. on tlu‘ rare' (ua'asioim 
wlu'n tlu'v ('iitt'ivd till' I'oast conntry, did 
.so as i'on(]iKMor.s, not as lni;iti\i*s. 

Doli'i'tiw' lailtnri' and I'onijdrtr politiral 
disinto^ration ohararti’rist' ilu' nations ot 
the North Asiatic coast and the adjacent 
islands. It will probably never be jiossible 
to write a connected hi-tory ot these races : 
some i^eneral teatnres mav be noticed, 
blit for the rest, we (\in dci no more 
than attempt to adduce some historical 
facts as to tlie various countries and races. 
1 he chiet countries to be distinguished 
are the ( hukchi peninsula in the north, 

()()2 


Kamchatka, the islands of Sakhalin and 
Ve/o, the coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and, lastly, the valley of the lower Amur, 
the only jiart where the coast seems more 
closely connected with thi? hinterland and 
wh(‘n^ it is possible for a nation of fisher- 
nwn to live farther in the interior. 

The peoples of North Asia here came 
most freijuently into contact with more 
advanced ('ivilisations. The broad outlines 
of the history of the North-east Asiatic 
raci*'. are somewhat as follow. In the 
jieriod immediately succeeding the Ice 
Age a ])opulation of Arctiiv hunters and 
li'^hl‘rmen spread over a part of the north- 
eastern mainland and had already crossed 
the Him ing Straits, as ci'rtain ri'si'inblaiu'es 
to the (a\*ilisations ol Arctic and North- 
W’l'si AnuM‘ica seem to show, 'bhe advance 
ol nations liki* the Mongols toward the 
north torci'd a numlHM’ of the inhabitants 
to retri'at to the peninsulas and islands, 
when' thi'v long lemained unmolested, 
'rimgusian tribi's, by their northern 
migrations, (‘ausi'd ni'W displaciMuents, 
and jiartially broke' through the chain 
ol ('oast nations, while other Tungtisians, 
by I'rossing ovi'r to japan, hel[XHl to 
drivi' bai'k the old North Asiatics even 
on the islands. 'I'lii' ('hinese for their 
]>art s(‘viM'al times I'.xti'nded their rule as 
lar as thi‘ Amur, and inlluenci'd the 
tribe's whom they found there by inter- 
marriage ami the introduction of their 
own ('ivilisation. 

'riie (diukchis are the most north- 
easti'i'ly branch of the Taheo- Asiatic 
nations, as the whole grouj) is ('ailed. Not 
so \ ery many years havi' elajrsed since a 
l)art of the nation jxi.ssed from the ])rimi- 
tive condition of mere hunters to reindeer- 
breeding : the use of reindec'r milk was 
not yet known about the middle of the 
I'l'iith century. Similarly tlu* Koriaks, 
who lived larthei to the south, were 
divided into settled fishermen and nomad 
reindeer owners. The nomads desjiised 
the tishermen, and, as a matter of fact, 
gained in strength and \varlike spirit by 
the change in their mode of life. In recent 
times the Tungusians have been actually 
driven back again by the Chukchis. Thi^ 
knowledge of reindeer-breeding did not 
cross the Bering Straits to America. But 
the presence of true ICsctuimaux, the 
Namollo, or Yu-ite, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bering Sea, shows that, neverthele.ss, 
international relations were established 
there. 





PEOPLE OF THE GOLDE TRIBE IN THE AMUR VALLEY 
The Goldes are a small tribe ol mixed people inhabiting Siberia, but the Tungusian element is predominant among them. 
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A FiNH GROUP OF TUNGUSIANS. WHOSE QUALITIES HAVE DOMIxVATED MANY RACES 


Tli(‘ iiiliahilaiils oi KaiiK'liatka, llic 
Kaint'liadalcs, or llolcincs, an* pliy^icaliy, 
if not lin/^iiisli('ally, akin to tlic ('Inikchis. 
Till' nnilti|)li('ilv ol lan,i^Mia,L;(‘s ainonu the 
coast people^, and tlu* physical diltcM'cnccs 
hctwaa'ii them loi ('xainplc, l)ct\V(M‘n 
the (1iiik('his and iIk* Ainos - show that 
this ejroiip ol iiidioiis, loniiciiv scatUacd 
over a wide legion, is (‘\tu'ni('ly lu'tero- 
,L;encons. 

Th(‘ Kanichadales coiisidc'red th(‘nis('l\'(‘s 
the oiii^inal inhahitaiits ; they ('ertainlv 
must ha\'(' reacduMl their jn'iiiiisula as 
lii,!4iti\'('s at a comparati\’eI\' eaily date. 


That lh(‘ir immif^M'alion dates bai'k to a 
remote pcM'iod is jiroved hy llu‘ extraor- 
dinary way in whicli the nation has 
adapt(‘(l itself to the nature of its nt'whomc. 
ddie Kamcluulales wcai' politically dis- 
unit(‘d ; but, at th(‘ tinu‘ when more accu- 
rate knowled^ije of them was forthcoming^. 
th(‘ lesson ot tribal consolidation had bt'ci 
learnt to some extent. The neial of it wae 
impress(‘(l on them not only by domestic 
wars but also by attacks trom abroad 
The Koriaks, probably the more mobil 
reindeer nomads, invaded Kanu'hatka iron 
th(‘ north, and tlu' si^alariii^^ inhabitant^« 
























KAMCHADALKS. TIIH NATIVE INHABITANTS OF THE PENINSULA OF KAMCHATKA 


‘)l llu‘ KiniK's j)lmi(KMr(l Ihc soutluTii 
(iistrids Mild ( iniT'd :i\va\' niiiiuM'ous Kain- 
(diadiilcs into sla\ (‘i \'. 

Soiiu' sort ol iiil(T('oiiis(‘ with the (dvil- 
is(‘(l ('oimtiirs ol tla* South iiiiist ha\’(' 
i'\ist(‘(l llicii : the Kussiaiis IouikI anion, l; 

tl;(‘ K.iim liadah's JapaiirH* 
wiitin^s and coins, and cx'cmi 
iil(»is, who 


Federation 
on the 


_ . , ('a|)li\t‘ |aj)aii(‘s(' 

Peninsula i i i i i i 41 

had hc<‘n slnpwi (*( k(‘(l on 1 lu' 

coast. I'lu* l)(‘i iimini^s ol a stat(' nndci 
an al'K’ cliici lc< to the \\'>r ol two Icdcra- 
tions on tin' ])('ninsnla, \\hi<li wi'K' able 
to assi'i't their indepeiKhMice, nnlil, lat(‘r, 
the eiicroacdiiiKMil ol the Kiisaaiis j)ui 
an iMid to this slow j)io(a‘-s ol inli'inal 
1 ‘volntioii. 

d'lu' Ainos hold a |)(‘cnli.ir position 
ainoiii^ th(' I’.d.eo-Asialii's in ph\'si(jiu‘, 
laiiLHiam'. and cultiiK'. A type ol tlie old 
nortluMii r.iTe has Ihumi dt'xejoped in lluan. 
which, in (‘xti'inals, jKirticiilaiiy in the 
Inxiiriant i^rowtli (d lian and heanh strik- 
iiii;ly ret'alls the Noil hem Iun'oj)eaiis, 
wliile other (diarac'ti'ristic's, siudi as iln' 
colour of llu‘ skin and the salimit (dieek- 
bones, resiMn])!e tliosi' ol tlie .Moni^o- 
lian race. 'I'liis people also, as tlieir 
isolated lani;iia.L;e proves, inu'^t ha\ehern 
lon^^ settled in llu'ir luc e. the nonherii 
islands of Japan and Sai^hal n. W'hen a 
state bei^an to be orj^anised in the .south of 
Japan by the combined action of Malays 
and 'rungusians, a stni^y^de at once broke 
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out a.L;ainst the aborif^incs, the tiehb 
sj)id(‘rs,” by which we must understand 
a ia(\‘ ol pi,i;nh(N dwelliiyG: in cav(‘s, and 
the Ainos. Th(' iormer, the Koro-pok- 
j.;nrn. wt‘re ('xtcMiihnati'd, and tlu' Ainos 
oust(‘(l or absorbed. An examination ol 
})lace nanu's shows that the Aimis oraa* 
wen' sett h'd in tin' south as tar as Kyiislm ; 
in hist()ri(’al times tlu'V were still to be 
loiiiid in lart;(‘ numbers in Xorthern Hondo 
(Honshin). They are at juesent limited 
to W'/A), Sa|.thalin, and some ol tlu' 
Kuriles, d'he withdrawal ot the Aino'^ 
was not ('onsummat('d without the PaL'eo- 
Asiati(' civilisation haviuk^ hdt distiiKd 
traces on tlu' (aistoms, relii^ion, and art ol 
the JapaiU'se. Many perpk'xin^ plnmomena 
of Jajianest' civilisation can Ix' explained 
onlv 1)V the discovery of their jirototyjX’s 
ainoiye: tlu‘ Ainos. 

At the present day, tlu' Ainos ^ive tlu' 
imjiressiiui of a p(' 0 })le who are decadent 
m every resju'ct. Nlany of the arts ot 
civilisation which they formerly jxissesscd 
_ — such as, perhaps, the know- 

ofthc**'*^* ledj^e of making earthenware 
n ^ . n — aiuiear to havx been lost ; 
resen ay doubt, under the 

overpowering intliience of Japaiucse culture, 
'riie fact also that the Ainos now exhibit 
a predominantly gentle and friendly 
nature instead of their old strength and 
savagery, seems a sign of exhaustion in 
the struggle for existence rather than 









HOW THE RUSSIAN COLONISTS TRAVEL TO THEIR NEW HOMES IN SIBERIA 
The g^eat of Siber'a is population, and the Russian Government, at last alive to the vast potentialities of the country, are fostering^ colonisation by ofTers of material aid to immig:rants. 





ON THE BANKS OF THE OBI RIVER ; THE GREAT WATERWAY OF NORTH-WESTERN SIBERIA 


SIBERIA-THE LAND 

proof of advancing civilisation. Their 
j political retrogression is undeniable. So 
long as the nation was still at war with 
the Jaj)anese, a certain degree of com- 
bination clearly existed. The Ainos in 
Vezo even now relate that in former 
times a mighty chief lived in Piratori, 
who exacted tribute from the whole island. 
l^A’cry village now lias its jietty chief, 
under whose government it leads an 
independent existence. 

Many changes seem to have occurred on 
Saghalin. Even before the arrival of 
the Russians, the (iiliaks, a race closely 
akin in its civilisation to the Ainos, had 
migrated thence to the mouth of the Amur, 


AND ITS PEOPL^ 

come the Lamuts on the shore of the Sea 
of Okhotsk, the (ioldes on the Amur, and 
many smaller tribes. The Tungusians 
themselves are a mixture of Mongolian 
tribes and the permanently settled long- 
skulled jiojiulation. 

'rrilling as may be the historical results 
obtained by a survey of the n'gitins oi 
North-('ast Asia, it is yet inteK'sting to see 
how, before the destructi\'e encroat hmeiU 
of a ICuropean Power began, tlu' slowly 
surging waves of cix’ilisation ha<l spri'ad 
to the remotc'st bordi'r countries. In tlu* 
interior wc* see how, with the ads aiu'e ol 
the Yakuts, the Iasi wa\'e of civilisation, 
which finally brought to thi‘ northern 



A GROUP OF PEASANTS AND CHILDREN IN WESTERN SIBERIA 


[)Ossibly in consequence ol wars with 
the Ainos, whose tcrritoiy was inon* and 
more curtailed by the advaiua* ol th** 
lajiancse from the south, 'hhe short- 
headed race of the (dliaks, with its stn)ng 
Tungusian mixture, was ])r()l)al)ly led 
by these (‘vents to return to its earlier 
home. Tungusian reindeer nomads, tlu* 
Orokes, crossed o\'er lat('r to Northern 
Saghalin, apparently with |)eaceful in- 
tentions. 

Like the (iiliaks, in whmn an 
infusion of Pala'o-Asiatic blood was un- 
mistakable. the peoples on the low(‘r 
Amur and the neighbouring coast may b(‘ 
mixed races, but the Tungusian element 
is predominant in them. Under this head 


region^ Du* stry 

known since l i-aihest e^ in th(‘ 
mor(‘ southern coimtiies, tilled the 
district watered by the Lena Au earlier 
wave, which brought with it le r(dndcer 
nomadism. j(‘a(hed in j)laci tlu* ('oasts 
(d the pjeiing Sea, and began gradually 
to a(l\’au('e to Xortlu'rn Kauu hatka, and, 
through the migration ol tlu* ()roks, to the 
i'>land of Saghalin. 

But outsider, oil the mon' remote' ])cniu- 
snlas and islands, there still live tlu* mer(‘ 
ti>herm(‘n and huntc*rs, who ai’e ac(piaint(*d 
with no donu‘stical('d animal but the 
dog, and eke out their (‘xist(*n('(‘, as their 
anc(‘st()rs have (hme tor thousands ot years 
l>ast, by a system ol meie accpiisition. 
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SIBERIA 


RUSSIA’S 

ADVANCE 



THE ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIANS 

AND THE CONQUEST OF THE STEPPES 


T he aj)ix*arance oi Russia in Sihoria 
and on the irontiers of C'entral A^ia 
marks a new and iinj)()rtant clVajUiM* in the 
Ihstory oi i\w Old W’orld. 

The slnig/^de of tin* unruly nomad 
nations with tlu‘ eivilisi'd ('ountri(‘s whic'h 
surround llu‘ stt'i)})e districts of Asia ha<l 
lasted more than two thousand years. 
Western Asia had su('cuml)ed under tlu‘ 
re|)eated sho('ks, or had hecouK* a nomad 
('ountry ; India had fr(‘{juently sunk 
delVnceK‘ss before tlu' attacks ol the* 
sons of th(‘ ste))|)es ; Eastern hairo})(‘ 
had UK't withtlu' same fate and lay, siiu't! 
the tiuK' ot (len/^his Khan, und(M’ th(‘ 
yoke ol barbarism ; only ( hina, that 
ancient (ountry, althou.i;h ('ontiuually 
overrun and a])j)arcntly ('iusIkmI, had 
with indoniitabl(‘ ])ertinacity won b.K'k 
the soil yard by yard lioiii tlu* ])owers ol 
destruction, and pushed tht' limits ol Ikm* 
intliU'iK'e u|) to tli(‘ wi'stcMii extri'inity ol 
('(Mitral Asia. 

Now i\ scM'ond (Mvilistnl Power Irom the 
west CMinu' on the st'eni*, and il it used its 
weaj)ous in ord(M‘ juMiuanently to poss(‘ss 
th(‘ lauds uj) to the IroutiiM's of the ('hiiiese 
Kmpire. the evil sj)irit ol 
d(‘stru('tion at any rate was 
lettered until it was, to all 
apjXMiaiice, stilled beneath 
the gri]) of ci\’ilisatiou. 'hlie ('hmesc had 
indec*d alr(‘ady shown, b\' their suj)j)ort ol 
Buddhism and their agricultural ('olonics, 
how even the barbarism of ('(Mitral Asia 
could be tamed. 

d'hat from luirojx* a crushing counter- 
blow would be eventually stnu k at the 
source of such unsjieakable (’alaniiti(*s, 
and would bring a part of Inner Asia into 
the pow('r of the \\'est(M*n civilised nations, 
was ill itself to be anticijiated, since tlu* 
highest e.xistiiig Power of ('ivilisation and 
culture had Ihmmi d(‘V('lojied there. Id 
this Pow(M', for which the earth itself soon 
seemed loo small, the wild, warliki; 
spirit of the nomads of the stcjipe was 
doomed to yield so soon as the path which 
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Taming the 
Barbarism of 
Central Asia 


The Battle- 
Ground of 
the Nomads 


led to the desired goal was troddcMi. Tt 
is far more astonishing that this counter- 
blow was striu'k so latex 'Fhe rexisons for 
this, however, are to be found to .some 
(‘xtiMit in geographical ('onditions. 

If tlu‘ lMirop(‘an ('ivilisation wished to 
adxaiK'e towards ('eiitral Asia, only the 
east ol luiiopc' could ser\'e as a basis. 
Now, tlu‘ east of Eurojn* is nothing morc- 
than an ol'lshoot ol the great plains ot 
N’orth-wi'st Asia, and is a jiiece of Asia 
that rcxpiired to b(‘ coiupUMcd and 
colonised bc'lore any lurther action could 
b(‘ ('ont(Mnplated. 'Fhe south of Russia 

has always Ixxmi tlu' favour- 

it(‘ battlc'-groimd of the* 

uomads. FIumc' th(‘ swarms 
ol S('ylhian horsiMiuMi had 
IoichmI lh(‘ PcMsiau Army o! Darius to 

r(‘tr(‘at : tluMi* th(‘ Alani had Ixxmi over- 
wheliiK'd by th(‘ storm ol victoiious Huns; 
th(M(‘ th(‘ hordes ol Kha/.ars, Avars, P)ul- 
garians, and Hungarians had rc'slcxl at 
various juMiods; and th(‘r(‘. Finally, Mongo! 
hoid(‘s had ruled as lords lor ('(Mituries. 
P>ul laiih(‘r lo the north, wheic the foivsts 
|)r(‘V(Miled th(‘ nomads of tlu* stejipe 
Irom any long sojourn, lix'ed Idunish and 
Hvi HM'boK'aii ti'ilu's ol huntc'rs, who rc*- 
siMubled thos(‘ ot SibtMia in po\(Mty and 
defe('ti\'e (M vilisa t iou . 

Against all thc'se lorces so adverse to 
( ivilisation Eurojx' could lU'xer oikm* phua* 
h(M most ca|)abl(‘ and advxiiK'txl nations 
in the lic'ld. Flu* Russians, who, as tlu* 
(‘astern K'arguard ol the Aryan race, had 
to bear th(‘ brunt of the attack, wen*, 
hardly l(*ss barbaious than tlu* wildest 
('(‘Utral Asiatics, but, as a nation ol 
p(*a(a‘lul agriculturists, weia* no match lor 
them in wxirlikc* ability. 'Flu's alone 
explains why tlu! Russians soon lell 
before the attac'k of tlu* Mongols, then 
tor centuri(‘s bore the yoke ol tlu*. nomads 
in shametul d(^j)enden('(‘, and (iveii afl(*r 
the liberation still tr{*ndd(*d befon; tlu* 
'Fartar Empiix*s in tlu; (himea and on 
tlu; Volga. 
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CHARACTERISTIC GROUP OF COSSACK WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



THE ADVANCE OF RUSSIA IN SIBERIA 


The long servitude, to which the Mood- 
ihii'sty tyranny of Ivan the Terrible was 
a .se(iuel, naturally did not help to raise 
the character of the people. ()ne would 
hardly have foretold a brilliant future 
lor the l^ussian even in the seventeenth 
('eiitury. It was therefore one of the chief 
duties of the Western civilised world to 
introduce European civilisation among the 
Ivussians theins(‘lv(‘s. Attem|its were 
made to reacdi this goal by means of 
Western European immigrants, who tirst 
worked u])on the j)rinces and through 
them on the people, until Peter the (beat 
opcmly broke with Asiatic barbarism, and 
apjdied all the n'souna's of luiropean 
civilisation to tlie j)rot(‘ction and (‘Xt(‘n- 
sion of his realm. It was only alt('r that 
date that Rus.sia was rcxilly (pialitied to 
undertake, and to liring to a victorious 
{'los(‘, the war against tlie destnictiv{‘ 
lorces of the nomad world. 

Even if the Russian had ndaiiK'd, 
li'om a ])eriod when he was more' Asiatic 
tlian hju()]H*an, (pialities which mad(‘ 
him seem akin to tlu' nations of the 
stei)])(‘s, that was pi'rhaps no liindraiKa' 
„ . , to his new task. He who 

. ^ would track the nomad to 

against the i i i. i i i i 

VI j w ij his last lurkmg-j)lace needs 
Nomad World , , , r, ' , . 

something ol the nomad in 

him. A ruler ol Asiatic's would und(‘rstand 
his subjects Ixdter if he felt a trac'c' ol the 
Asiatic spirit in his own character and 
impulses. In addition tf) this the Russian 
nation, sorely against the will of its riihas, 
had to some extent forged for itself an 
instrument which was admirably adajited 
lor the coiKjiiest of the steppe, and soon 
could be used with the greatest su('('(‘ss 
against nomadism namely, the ('ossacks. 

Ill th(! inseemre bordc'r lands between 
Russian territory and tlu' d'artar steppe* 
a new nationality has been gradually 
lormed. All who had made Russia too 
hot to hold them, .criminals as well as the 
]H‘rs(‘cut('d innocent, fugitive serfs, secta- 
ri(‘s, fraudulent taxjxiyers, thieves and 
vagabonds, sought an asylum in those 
lawless regions, when^ they organised 
themselv(\s and daily fought for freedom 
and life with the Russians and Tartars. 
1 C very revolution in Russia brought fresh 
masses of discontented j)eoj)le to the 
(ossaek settlements, and doubtless fugi- 
tives from the Tartar countries swelled 
their numbers. Thus semi-nomad nations 
of horsemen were formed, at first the 
Ukraine Cossacks, from Little Russia 


chiefly, on the Dnieper, and the Don 
('ossacks of (ireat Russia on the lower 
Don. It was by slow stejrs only that they 
were incorporated in the Russian Em])ire. 
The fact was then recognised that these 
border folk and robbers were men admir- 
ably adapted for use in the struggle with 
the inhabitants of the Asiatic ste])j)es. 
T. , , , A large number of ( os- 

of Siberia's ^ 

Eoropesaisalion won- 

gradually dej)orted and 

planted under various names in .Siberia, as 
far as tlu* Amur, and in 'rurkestan. Tlu* 
UK'rchants of the rej)ublic of Novgorod had 
first discovi'red the way to Sib(*ria, and had 
ev(*n lounded a sort of soverc'ignty among 
tlu* trib(*s ol that region. .Such a policy, not 
entirely clu*ck('d even by the disord(*rs of 
the Mongol age*, and soon resumed by the 
Russian sovereigns aft(‘r tlu* overthrow 
of Novgorod (1477 I47()), was possiblt? 
becaus(‘ in the north it was not nec(*'^sary 
to traverse the home's of tlu* nomad 
inhabitants of th ' ste*ppe's, but nu'iely 
tlu* hunting-grounds ol small Finnish and 
Are4i(' tribes, fhe northern road of the 
fur trader was little aflVc't eel by the re'veflu- 
tions in the* south ; inde*e'd, it was not (*ven 
und(‘r the* control ol the Russians, whose 
powe*!* was ('('iitre'd round Moscow and 
did not (‘Xte'iul far to the north. ICve'ii 
after the lall of Novgorod (i57<') the 
me'rehants in tlu* north-east of l^ussia 
le*d an almost inel(*pend(*nt existe'iice, and 
it was only through tlu'iii that the Russian 
jH'iiu es e*xe*re'is(‘el a ce'i tain dominion ov(*r 
some of the* north-W('ste*rn trae'ts oi 
Sibe'iia. Almost by ('h.aiu'e tlu'si* con- 
ditions Ic'd to a eaiujiaign against the* still 
indepenelent Siberian j)rince‘s, which was 
de'stined to alter the situation e'omplete*ly. 

In the* second half of tlu* sixte‘e*nth 
century, the* Russian lamily of Streiganoff 
in tlu; district e)f P(*rm had ge)t tlu* tiaeh; 
with Sibe*ria into the*ir hanels, but saw the*ir 
j)rotits anel the*ir influe*nce nu*naceel fre)m 
twe) sieles. 'flu* great Khan of 
and Siberia was beginning to form 

^ , scli(‘me*s of conquest, aiul hael 

se'iit his I artar armu's on exju*- 
ditions o\’e*r the Ural right intei the; e:ountry 
of Perm, while from the south-west the 
Volga Ceissacks, kinsmen of the Don 
horde's, we;re harassing anel ])lunele;ring 
the trading haunts of the great mere'haiits. 

Ace:oreling to the time-honoureel ceim- 
mercial policy of Russia, the Stroganoffs 
tried to })it the two invaelers one against 
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THE TIMES AND STAGES OF RUSSIA’S ADVANCE IN WESTERN ASIA 
This map iuclicatrs the beginnings of Russia's conquest of Siberia, and shows, in the shaded portions, the vassal states. 


tlio (jtlicr, and with this object applied 
to the ('ossaeks, who.se raids in tlie north 
were made only bt't'ause this })eople, 
dislnrbt'd in ilieir old .stdtleim'iits by the 
Russians, W('ie stvkini; ni'w homes. It 
was not dihu nlt to ptasnade an army of 
sevam thousand ( o>sa('ks, under the com- 
mand ot Vermak, and in the pay of the 
Stro/^anolTs, to make an attack on Siberia. 
Yermak started in but lost the 

^neater part ot his army in the very first 
winti'r, whic'li h(‘ had to sjKmd on the west 
of the Ural. He })ushed on with the 
survivors, and with his fast dwindling 
army eventually riMched, in 1581, the 
lobol, on whose’ ])anks he more than once 
delc’ated the forces of the Siberian Kh.an 
Kozum. On Octoln’r 2jrd, 1582, Isker, 
the capital of the Khan, was taken; but 
after that there was no prospect of any 
Yermak I'lnher ac'tion by the weak 

and his handful of men, aj^ainst whom 

Cossacks soon 

advaiK'ed trom every side, 
since no help could be expected cither 
from the Stroganoffs or jVoni the Cossack 
bands which had remained behind. 

In this dilemma Yermak apjdied to the 
Russian Isar Ivan lY., the Terrible, 
who already claimed the sovereignty over 
the countries on the Obi. The fust tidines 
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of the exi)edition against the Khanate 
of Siberia had not been favourablv 
received at Moscow, since irKm were tired 
of wars against the Crim Tartars, and 
did not wish to bring Russia into conflic t 
with th(‘ Siberian Tartar Kmi)ire, tht* 
power of which they clearly overestimated. 
The FMI victory of the ('ossack'> 

was now welcomc'd with grcNitei 
Yermak enthusiasm. Tlic’ support tha I 
Yermak rec'eived was at lir^'t 
indeed insigniticant ; isken* was lost again, 
and when Yermak fell, in 1584. })ra(- 
tically nothing was left in the haneb 
of the Russians but the territory whic h 
liad long been claimed by thcan, even it 
never really subject to their rule. Ihit 
the way had been ])aved, the dread ot 
the tartars had bc’en c^veiTome, ami the* 
effectivene.ss of the Cossacks for siicdi 
undertakings had bc'en clearly shown. 
The welcome ])ossibility of giving the^c* 
unruly auxiliaries a new sphere for their 
energies was an incentive to further 
operations. Isker was reoccupied in the* 
year 1588, while Tobolsk had already 
been founded a.s a centre of the Ru.ssian 
power. In 1598 the Khan Kozum, who 
had held his own in the south, suffered 
a decisive defeat and fled to Central 
Asia, where he disappeared. His sons 
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THE GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN THE FAR EAST 
This map shows the easternmost limits of Russia’s early conquests in Sibciia, with the dates of tlu acquisition. 


Russia's 
Two F ronts 
in Asia 


aiifl f^randsons coiitiniu'd to inak(* inroads 
with nomad lionh's into Russian torritory, 
hut a('liit*v('d no lastin,^^ su('('('ss(‘<. 

'riit^ Asiatic' jiosscssions of Russia n vv 
had two fronts from wliicli to rcju'! 
attacks or to make an advaiu'c : a 
southern one toward the steppes of 
South Siberia and Turkestan, 
when' warlike' nomad nation^ 
lived as insecaire and dant^erous 
iieif^hhours, and an eastern oik' 
toward th(‘ tundras and hill ('ountry ol 
hast SiheiTi, where only sc'nii-civilistal 
hunters and n'indec'r herdsmc'n offcMc'd a 
h'ehle resistaiu'c. An advance' was natur- 
ally made first on the east Irontic'i, and 
coinparativelv soon t'x tended to the shop's 
of the Pac'ilic. 

d'he necessity of acejuirin;.," a sc'cun' 
frontic'r also iorced tlu* Russians in- 
(‘vitahly onward to the south, notwath- 
standing the great sacrifices and efforts 
which wc'rc' here; rc'cjuired of them as time* 
went on. The flanking position .vhic*h 
the command of the Caspian Sea offc*rc‘cl 
them was not used successfully until late 
in the wars between Khiva and the' Turko- 
mans, after a clisastrous attc*in])t by 
Petc'r the Creat (1717). In the* north, 
on the other hand, coinmunicaticjiis by 
sea through the Arctic Oc'ean were soon 


rc'smnc'd. lu' cjiglish c'xploier, Ri('hard 
(diancc'llor, pi'nc'tralc'd in 1354 to tlu^ 
White Sc'a, and a shorl whiles altc'i' foundc'd 
the* Muscovy ('oinj)any of Rnglish niei- 
chants for trade* with I he* lar north ol 
Russia. His vi'iitiirc* was j)atr iiiise'd both 
by Ivan the' 'fi'nibli' and by the* hhiglish 
('onrt ; and though he* j)e*iish('d in 133^) 
while* re’tnrning alle'r a se'C’ond voyage*, 
the* lu'irs of his e'lite'i pi ise* eiiel not lose* 
iK'aii, the* Mnse()\'v Ce)mpany iloiirislx'd, 
and i^higlisli ships horn Arehange*! 
ap|)e‘are'el at the* mouth o( the* e )bi in ibnp 
Kastern Sibc'ria had be*en mainly 
oeaupie 1 by ('o^vacks, who |)Uslu‘d on 
along the* rivv rs, j)re)te'rte*d tlu* ne*\v 
tc'rritory as they ae e|uired it by lortifu'd 
settlements, and thus in eourse* of hall a 
century re'.ae he'd rc'mote' Kamc hatka. The' 
Russian (ioxe'inment was caic'lul to e'ove*!' 

this advanc e by the* e'stablish- 
me*nt ol iric'ndly ic'lations with 
the* Monga)] Altyn Khan, 'fhe* 
trade with China had thc'n 
b(*en alrc'ady starte'd ; the* first tc'a re'ae he'd 
Russia in it) ;S through the* age*ne'y of 
\llyn Khan. Me'antimc' rapid advanee* 
A'as made', in the; north. In the* y(*ar ii)\z 
Yakutsk was foundc'd on the* Leaia ; in 
1643 the first Cossacks torec'd the*ir way 
to the* upper Amur, and followed this 
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stream down to the Sea of Okhotsk. Kam- 
( liatka was discovered Ji few years later, 
hilt it was not occupied until after lOgh. 

All thes(j results wvrc naturally not 
obtained without a struggle ; the collec- 
tion of the fur tribute, the yassitk^ often 
led to insurrections. Jhit the imucity of 
the native iiopulation and the Eurojiean 
armayient of the ('ossacks 
Trouble always turned the scale in 
with the of (he new masters. 

Natives fortress of Nijni Koliinsk, 

on the Arctic Ocean at the mouth of the 
Kolyma, fomidc*d in 1044 by the (-ossack 
Mi(liael Staduchin, lormed for a long 
time an imjiortant base lor th(‘ opening 
up of North-east Siberia. Anadyrsk, the 
inhabitants ol whii h h(‘ld their own for 
years in their wars with th(‘ (diukchis, 
was built soon jilterwards. When the 
('ossai'ks had lirmly established thems(‘lves 
on th(‘ Amur, the country round Lake 
Laikal was annexed to the Russian 
dominions, and Irkutsk was IouikUhI in 
th(‘ yi'ar 1052. Ihit it usually happened 
that tlu' authority of the Home (iovern- 
meiit was for a long time disr(‘gard(‘d in 
ihi^ distant ierritori(‘s they acajuired. 
d lu‘ (’ossac'k s(’tll(Ms habitually indulged 
in civil war, plundtaing and massacring 
each other without s('ruj)le ; sonudiiiK's 
they ojuMily detied the hoiiK* authoritic's, 
as was the case in Kaim hatka during the 
wars 1711 171;. 

In the Amur districts re>,istance was 
m«‘i with from the Maiadius, who at lirst 
letieatcd, but then, aided by t!iv‘ nvsources 
of till' siibji'i't (diiiii'se hanpire, regained 
their old possessions (i()5f)). Once again 
the Russians tried to I'xtend their 
sovereignty Irom the strong town of 
Albasin, which they founded on the 
up|)er .Amur as a base of operations ; Init 
alter the place had bi*en twict' and 

it\5S) taken and destroyed by the Chinese, 
they were compelled in the year i()8() 
to decidi' to evacuate the whole Amur 
Conflict districi. Russia, nevertheless, 
with the cherish hostile feelings 

Chinese h)ward China, whither rejx'ated 
embassies were sent. On the 
I'ontrary, the most northerly of the trade 
routes to China, which was now com- 
jdetely in Russian hands, began to develop 
vigorously. he two nations gradually 
recoj nised that both im])orts and ex])orts 
would pass best and most safely at the f)oint 
where their territories directlv touched each 
other with well-deiined boundaries The 
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crests of those mountains, which border 
the Gobi desert and the Tarim basin on 
the north, seemed suitable as such boun- 
daries. The first settlement of frontiers 
was arranged by the envoys of the two 
great Powers in the years 1728 and 1729. 
The Chinese party in Manchuria had, 
however, been much strengthened in 
consequence of the wars with the Russians, 
and a systematic partition o" the country 
had been carried out, so that for the future 
Chinese culture triumphed in the original 
home of the Manchus. Chinese military 
colonies guarded the Amur, which formed 
a fixed boundary for a long period. The 
seat of the Chinese military administra- 
tion was at first at Aigun (founded in 
1684), subsequently at Mcrgen, and finally 
at Tsitsikar. The disturbances on thi' 
frontier now almost entirely terminated. 

I'hc gradual establishment of peact'. 
and order in Siberia enabled the Russian 
(iovernment to undertake the scientitic 
exploration of this enormous and still 
unknown tc'.rritory. There were first and 
foremost geograidiical problems to be 
solved, ('S])ecially the problem whether Asia 
e* was joined to America. The 
e cicn 1 1C oftlie Cossack Desch- 

Exploration of 1 1 . t • i 

the Country voyage through 

the country cdiauncl, afterwaixLs 

called the Bering Straits (1648), still reposed 
unread in the archives of Irkutsk. Finally, 
in the year i7Jg, a .scientific expedition was 
si'iit which, by its admirable constitution, 
gave to the entire civilised world for the 
first time definite information as to the 
nature of Siberia. It was almost entirely 
comjiosed of non-Russians. The Danish 
captain, Vitus Bering, who had already 
exjilored die seas round Kamchatka in 
the years T725- 1730, commanded the ex- 
])edition. He was accompanied by Martin 
Spangenberg and Alexis Tschirikov, who 
had lieen his lieutenants on his previous 
voyages, and by members of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences - namely, the Tubin- 
gen botanist Gmelin, the astronomer 
Louis Delisle de la Croyere (died October 
22nd, 1741), the historian Gerhard 

Friedrich Muller, and Johann Ebcrhard 
Fischer, of E.sslingen. The expedition 
was joined later by Georg Wilhelm 
Steller and Stephen Krascheinnikov, who 
devoted their energies to the exploration 
of Kamchatka. A number of minor 
expeditions were sent at the same time 
to investigate particular regions, especi- 
ally the cast coast. 
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In the course of some few years large 
portions oi Siberia were thoroughly ex- 
plored, whiki Ikring himself, amid many 
dang(‘rs arul adv(*ntures, cruised on the 
icy coasts of the sea that was called after 
him. He was able to ])rove th(^ existence 
of th(‘ strait between Asia and America, 
but died on December lOth, 1741, of 
scurvyifc Miilka* aiul (imelin 
returned honuj to St. Pet(‘rs- 

of Bering 

* exp(‘diti(m not until 174^)- 
Stelhu' had di(^d on his way back from 
Kamchatka in I 74 f). Since this sj)lendidly 
organised undertaking, tlu^ scientific ex- 
ploration of Siberia has beiui ('ontinuous, 
although enthusiasm for tlu* work has some- 
times flagged. Kspecially successtul wen^ 
flu* gi'ological r(‘S(*ari'h(‘s, whi('h revived 
the mining industry on the Altai and con- 
lirnKid the (‘xistcMua: of aurihMous strata. 
Mu('h has bi'en added to our knowledge 
of th(* coasts ol P^'istern Asia by the 
voyages ot Russian circumnavigators, 
es|)(‘('ially by tliosi* of Adam Johann 
Ritter von Krus(*nst(‘rn (nSopf)) and of 
Otto von Kotzebue (1H15 H and 
It should b(! n()ti('(‘d that th(‘se voyages 
W(‘n‘ j)artly |)rompted by the wisli of 
Russia to ()|)(‘n n'latioiis with |a})an. 

'riu* slatt* of things in tli(‘ south-W(‘st, 
where a boimdh'ss horizon of sti‘p|)(‘ 
seemed to bid (k'liaiK'e to all the perma- 
lU'iit and n'straining inl]u(MU'(‘s of ( ivilisa- 
tion, was very different Irom that in the 
regions of NortluMii and hk\st(‘rn Siberia, 
'riu' south-west was the th(‘atre of the real 
struggle betwi‘<‘n Russia and ihe nomads, 
whos(‘ eastiMii rej)i\‘sentatives had, at 
almost this same pi*iiod, Ihumi finally 
subdued by ('hina. \\'hile in tlu' (‘ast the 
( ossai'ks show(‘d tht‘mst*lv('s willing con- 
(pierors and settlers, the Russian (iovern- 
ment its^'lf was forced to undertakt* tlu‘ 
struggle in tlu' south-western ste])})e, to 
whicli direc tion settlers rc’hictantly turned. 
After the death (in 17J.S) IVter the 

Tbealr*ofthe 

Real Struggle t.. a RR-at h.in.- 

with the Nomads I”''"’ f'’"''' - 

ran from Kurgan to 

Omsk, and then along tlu' Irtish as far 
as the spurs of the Altai. The systimi of 
cordons was introdiu'ed b\' I'ield-Marshal 
HurkhardC'hristoph von Muimicli, and such 
a cordon, corresponding roughly to that 
frontier, was drawn through West Siberia. 
For a long time this forlitied line was 
hardly crossed, although tlie influence of 
hSo 


the Russian power soon produced the 
result that a large ])art of the Kirghiz 
living further to the south professed their 
submission. Raids by these “ subjects ” 
into the sphere of the Russian colonies, 
and corresponding punitive ex])eclitions, 
form for nearly a century the scanty his- 
tory of the possessions in West Siberia. 

It was not till the end of the Napoleonic 
wars that the importance of Siberian 
policy developed. The occurrences in East 
Asia have shown that the nc'cessity of 
obtaining free access to the ocean 
has definitely affected the otherwise 
clearly marked-out . policy of Russia. 

When the Russian Cossacks firmly 
(stablished their ])osition on the Sea of 
Okhotsk they suddenly gave a new 
base to th(i Russian ])ower, whose centrii 
had lx‘eii separated from East Siberia 
by an infinity of sparsely populated 
tracts. H()W(‘V(U* great the distance 
by s(‘a might be to the harbours of 
th(‘ Baltic or th(^ 1 -llack Sea, it was, on 
the who’e, easier to surmount than the 
shorter oiu' diagonally ac'ross Siberia. 
But, ajiart from this, the ])ossibility ot 
P . , some communication with 
ussia s ^1^^^ civilised peojiles and inter- 
ew ase nj^jonal trade marts of Central 
o ower meant a considerabk* 

advantagt^ to tlu‘ countries on the Pacific. 
Tlu' value of this position has increased 
largely siiK'e the introduction of steam 
navigation. 

On th(‘ other hand, it was incontest- 
able that Russia’s ])()siti()n on the sea 
was extraordinarily unfavourable ; th(? 
shores of tlu^ vSea of Okhotsk with their 
thinly inhabited hinterland, their harbours 
icebound lor many months, and their 
mountain chains rising uji directly be- 
hind the coast, were far from Ixung 
ada[)t(‘d to ])romote a flourishing com- 
meice. An im]irovcment of the situa- 
tion could be attained only by the ac- 
(]uisition of the Amur district ; more 
favoured harbours were to be found 
tluue, and the valley of a mighty river 
opened up a comparatively rich hinter- 
land, and offered easy communications 
with the interior. Little was to be feared 
from thi‘ ('hinese, who occupied only 
the right bank of the upjier Amur and had 
neither garrisons nor colonies on the 
coast. 

A fresh advance was made by the 
Russians in the nineteenth century to- 
wards the south, whicli they had already 




THE IMPORTANT SIBERIAN TOWN OF IRKUTSK 
Irkutsk was founded in 1«52 by the Cossack pioneers around Lake Baikal, and has now a population of from T)!), ()()() 
to UO.OOO. A larcre part of the town was destroyed by fire in 1H71), but there are now established at Irkutsk a few 
fr.ctories and a gold refinery. These views show the railway camp, the cathedral, and a general view of the town. 
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THE FAMILIAR SIBERIAN OMNIBUS 

()nr(‘ partly ])()ssrssc*(l, hut liad cvacuahal 
owin^' to thr(‘ats ot the Manchus. 
Ill the y(‘ar i<S4fj the Russian flaf( was 
h()ist(‘(l without oj)positio!i at the mouth 
of the Amur; in i(S5i a bay n(‘ar tiie 
Koiran trout ier was sei/i'd, where lat(M* 
Vladivostoek was founded ; in 

Russia 

South up|)er Amur, wliere the 

Russians still had ])osscssions 
from an (‘aiiier date, down to its mouth, and 
Xikolai(‘vsk, found(‘d tlu'n' in 1850, was 
more' strongly fortili('d. 'I'lu' Government 
in IVkini^S wlii('h did not daie to venture 
on war, raised futile piotests, l^y the 
('onveiition of Ai.LUin (May 28th, 1858), tlu‘ 
whole li'lt hank of the Amur was reded 
to tlu‘ Russians, and on Novemher 14th, 
i8()o, the I'ssuri district, to^^tdher with the 
whole roast as lar as Koix'a, was added to it. 

SiiK't' hy th(‘ l()undin,L; of Vladivostoek 
an ahno^t ire-ln'c* harbour was obtained, 
the movements ol Russia ('('ast‘d lor some 
tiim*. Hut dij)lomatii' intri^MU's ('ontinued 
to riiflli' Ihe R'lations of Russia with other 
Powers in this (juarter, and notably with 
tlu‘ ambitious State of . 


tlie great l^^wers of the world. The 
Russians now found themselves inferior 
to the Japanese at sea, and they were 
alarmed by an attempt on the part 
of their new rivals to seize Southern 
Manchuria. A counterblow was soon 
delivered. Ry a treaty concluded with 
China on March 27th, 1898, Russia 
occupied Port Arthur and Talienwan 
on the Gulf of Pechili ; and even before 
this treaty she had alcady exacted from 
C'hina permission to construct a railway 
through Manchuria (September 6th, 1896), 
intended to join the great Trans-Siberian 
liiK' then in progress. ' 

Tlu'.n the situation was suddenly altered 
by tlie outbreak of an anti-foreign move- 
ment in ('hina, which was aimed with 
peculiar force against the Russians, and 
Russia was driven to occuj^y Manchuria in 
1900. The ultimate reason which forced 
the Russians to round off their East Siberian 
dominions by the absorption of Manchuria 
may easily be conjectured ; they knew 
that the Amur country was not adapted 
for colonisation on a large scale, and gave 
th(‘ Russian power on the Pacific no linn 
su})port, while Manchuria would completely 
meet this requirement. Moreover, the 
ice-free harbour of Port Arthur was of 


Russia's 
Occupation of 
Manchuria 


little value to Russia so long 
as it was not in the assurecl 
command of the hinterland 
and the overland communi- 


cations with Sibc'ria. At the same time, 


indeed, the j)lan seems to have be('n formed 
of shifting the Russian frontiers forward 
across the step|)es up to China proper ; 
in other words, of detaching Mongolia and 
East Turkestan from China. Russia has 


Japan. The object at stake 
in tlu'st' intrigues was the 
prej)()nd(Manc(‘ oj iiillueiua' 
in Korea, 'riu* Chinesi' 
(iovernment favouri’d llie 
('olonisation of Manchuria 
as lar as possible ; but the 
siqiprcssion of strong bodies 
of liandits, wlui had col- 
lected in the cU'serted border 
proviiKVs, proved a trouble- 
some task. I'he successes 
of Jaj'>an in the war of 
i8()4 1895 with C hina wr'e 
a serious chet'k to Russian 
plans, and proved that the 
island kingdom of East Asia 
had taken its place among 
()82 



A SIBERIAN WATER-CART IN WINTER 







ON LAKE BAIKAL, ONE OF THE LARGEST FRESH WATER LAKES IN THE WORLD 
Lake Baikal, 100 miles long, with an area of 1:1,500 square miles, is one of the largest fresh water lakes in the world. 
Its surface is ft. above the sea, and its depth is remarkable, 701 fathoms having been sounded. The Siberian 

Railway runs round the lake at the southern end, and during the war with Japan a railway was thrown across the ice. 


ill recent times re])eatedly foriiK'd alliances 
with the Dalai-Lama. In this way the 
same policy was adojited in the east and 
. , in the heart of Central Asia 
Russia s Russia followed in the west 

o icy in borders of Afghan- 

‘ istan and the gate of India; 

political and economic sujieriority over 
China is the natural consequence to which 
this policy should lead. While advan- 
tageous frontiers had been thus won by 
a series of wars, the economic situation 
of Siberia had passed through many 
})hases. The first occupation had been 
effected by the Co.ssacks, who governed 
as lords among the Hyperboreans, 
exacted the tax known as the yassak, 
and, without exactly outdoing Sjianish in 
cruelty, were the cause of an extra- 
ordinary diminution in the po]mlation ; 
frequent revolts of the natives — for 


example, in i7Jiin Kamchatka— linstened 
thi'^ result. Even aftcu* affairs had been 
more satisfactorily organised, the shrink- 
age of the native pojnilalion continued. 
Patkanoff, who made a searching investi- 
gation into the condition of the Trtish- 
Ostiaks, calls attention to the low birth- 
rate among the natives, which in itself 
must, so soon as the rate of mortality 
increases, cause the numbers of the inhabi- 
tants to become stationary or to shrink. 

The diseases introduced by luiropeans, 
especially smallpox and typhus, have 
produced terrible and permanent gaj)s in 
population. ,Still more 

t disastrous is the effect of 

the Children only from the 

from Siberia q^generacy and vice which it 
i)rings with it, but perhaps still more 
because the drunken mothers neglect their 
children and let them die. Finally there 
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:i!c the (‘('onoinic chanf'es, such as the 
(liiniiuit ion of wild animals and ronse- 
(jiicnt sc'amMicss of food, and the intrusion 
of l^iissian peasants into the Ostiak com- 
mimiti'‘s. So soon as the Russians are in 
ihv- majorily, tlK'V mak(‘ us(^ of tlu' oxistiiu,^ 
common land for th(‘ir own advantaf^(‘, 
and aj)pre''ial)ly redma* tlu* ('arnings ol 1h(' 
nali\a*s. l lie constapuMices an* j)auperism, 
non“j)ayment of tax(‘s, and s(‘ildom h)r 
d('l)lors. and all these! caines unfavourably 



SIBERIAN HOME LIFE ROCKING THE BABY 


affc'cl the inciease* of 
N(‘\'ert lu*le'ss, di'cadeiua* i< 
that we may not anticipate, 
aiuehoralion of the conditions 
lor the lu'tter, since, on tlie whole 


the po|)ulation. 
not so raj)id 
under an 
a chani^e 
the' 


‘ capacity of 
n*(|uir('ments 
The state of 


Ostiaks have* shown some 
adapt inr:: themsrlws U> the 
of an advanced civilisalit^n. 
thin, 

North Siberia will lie much the same. 

The Russians, apart trom the Cossacks 
who poured into Siberia, were still 


calculated to carry out a systematic 
colonisation and to settle in the zone 
suitable to agriculture. Partly to remedy 
this disadvantage, partly on other 
grounds, it became customary by the 
middle of the seventeenth century to 
send criminals to Siberia, as* well as to 
force jwisoners of war, es]XK'ially Poles, to 
s(*ttle there. The unruly and Cossack-like 
features of the national life in Siberia 
were st mon accentuated by this, and 
for a long time healthy 
development was checked. 
A second hindrance was 
the tendency of officials to 
regard the country as a 
mere source of jirofit to 
themselves, for the im- 
provement of which no 
means were available. 

It was not until the end 
of the eighteenth century 
that the reformed methods 
of Western govaunment 
were ap[di(‘d to neglected 
Siberia. The settlement 
of free pi'asants, which had 
been tried befoi'e. was now 
resumed on a more syste- 
matic basis, although it 
did not always meet with 
the anticipated success. 
The trade route from 
(diina to l^ussia ran 
through the zone of 
Sil)ei ian civilisation, and a 
great ])art of the settlers 
found it more remunera- 
tive to devote themselves 
to trade or the carrying 
industry than to clear the 
forests and cultivate the 
soil, since the roving 
tradesman and carrier 
could better avoid the ex- 
tortions of the ofiicials. 
The short period of 
energetic reform inaugurated by Michael 
vSperansky (1810-1821) did much to 
ameliorate these conditions. The mining 
industry, especially in the Altai district, 
where it was needful only to revive the 
habits of the ])ast and appeal to the 
traditions of the older civilisation, did 
much to revive the prosperity of Silieria. 

How neglected, and, on the whole, un- 
explored, the greater part of Siberia never- 
theless remained may be gathered from 
U‘ss the fact that even in {he agricultural zone 




TOBOLSK AS IT WAS: A VIEW FROM AN ENGRAVING MADE IN THE YEAR um 


of Si])eria new settlements often remained 
for years unknown to the oftu ials, until 
they were eventually discovenMl and in- 
cluded in the tax-paying community. The 
country has at last been more thoroughly 
opened up through the devoted energy 
of many scientists, mainly (lerman. The 
intellectual life of Siberia made very slow 
prognvss, although the great number of 
educated exiles had its effect, d'he found- 
ing of the Lhiiversity of Tomsk in the year 


1888 hail a beneticial inlhience, and was 
followed on December Jist, T()()o, by the 
opening of the first Siberian polylechihc. 
The liist school for si'condary studies in 
East Siberia was opened in \ovembcr, 
i8()(), at Vladivostoek. 

The const riK'tion of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, whicli connects the east with the 
vvi'st, and also for the first time givi^s a 
projier support to the strong jiosition of 
Russia on the Pacific, long secured by 



TOBOLSK AS IT IS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MODERN TOWN 

Tobolsk, the chief town of Tobolsk Province, is on the Irtish river. Founded in 1587, it has developed slowly, having a 
population only just over 20,000. Its chief buildings are the kremlin, the cathedral, prisons, and the Yermak monument. 
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Ti f *^r dangerous RUSSIAN CRIMINALS TRANSPORTED TO SIBERIA 

TOW been toicGciUv “nboTX'.i* °ti';!.“‘-" custom in Russia for three hundred years, but ha 

2ducateT n?TO into ^SUto ii .T.^Tr ‘."""'•■■®'^*'<>"» “'“I robe lions in Russia have brought lar/e numbers o 

tducattd nun into Sibeiia. .and thetr influence on the development of the country has been very marked 

TYPES OF THE PEOPLE SENT TO SIBERIA FOR MANY GENERATIONS 


OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF A SIBERIAN PRISON 



PRISONERS ON THE WAY TO EXILE 

Siberia ha$ been dotted with penal colonil&s since lO.').'!, but there is, apparently, a disposition to abandon or modify 
the method of populating the country by settlements of criminals. The number of convicts sent is nearly a year. 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF RUSSIAN CRIMINALS TO SIBERIA 
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;« or^^i iiisatioii of tin* Amur 

inu-,( In* of vital iinportaurr for 
all juaiofls ol the (Icvclopnicnt of SiixMia. 
I'ho l)c|^onnin^< ol tli(‘ railway was orchaed 
by an Imiurial Tkasi' on March jpth, 
i8()r. 'I he line, wlii('h is more than 4,000 
miles lon|<, staits Iroin ( heliahinsk on th(‘ 
southern I'lals, and trax'eises \\'(*st(‘rn 
. Siberia at about tlH‘ filty-hith 

Makmg >» latitude, touches 

t e reat rr>msk, and Krasuo- 

ai way yaisk, hell takes a bend to 
south-east to Irkutsk, (oasts tlu* lake 
ol Piaikal. j»asscs dia^^onallv across 'I'raiis- 
baikalia, tluai iiiusou tlu'leit bank ol tlu‘ 
Amur down slK'am as lar as Khabaiovsk, 
turning west waid to X'ladix’ostoi k. P(‘nd- 
iiif^the eiitiia* eom|)letion ol the line, the 
si*etions aiieadv m existence an' coniHxdtal 
by sli'amboat SCI \ i( (‘^ on Lake Ihiikal and 
the Amur. 'I his i^rt'at iindei takiiii; h.is been 
suj)|)lemenled by th(‘ Ixast'.a n ( Iuiunc ]\ail- 
way, whi('h stalls trom the u|)|)(‘r watei s ol 
the Amur, lra\'(Ms(‘s MaiK'huria, and 
extends to l\)rt Aitliui and Talicaiwan. 
rhi‘ constriK't ion ol the railroad has b(‘(‘n 
b(‘^mn simultaneoiislx’ at x'aiious j»omt^, 
anion;^ otheis ti'om X'ladix'ostock on the 
Pac'ilic, wh(‘n‘ the pK'sent LnpuMOi, 
Ni('holas IL, then heir to the throne, 
turiKxl th(‘ hist sod on May i()th, iSi)i. 
At th(‘ b(‘<^iniuni; ot k/o-J, as tlu* dilli- 
cult section round th(‘ southern shore' of 
Lake ILiikal had l)een ('onnpleted in l()oi, 
the permanent way ot tlu' /.^i^antic' under- 
takiiif^ was roui^lily ready. 

'Tenvard tlu* end ol the niiu‘leenth 
centuiy tlu* ('olonisatiou ol Siberia with 
Irec’ Russian unmi.t^rants made' im- 
iiu'usc* stride's, a H'sult mdiri'ct 1\' due to 
the extraordinarv iucrc'asc' of tlu' j)opu- 
latiou in tlu' onci' sparsc'ly inhabited 
('ontiuent ol h'luoju'an Russia. '\'\u' be- 
j^inniuj; of the railway had a stimulalini; 
I'lh'ct, since it was tlu'ii j)ossibl(' to export 
ai;ricultural prodiux' on a lari,;i'r .scale, 
as tlu' we'stc'in sca tion of tlu' Hiu' Iravei'setl 
A Great lertile blav k-earth ri'i;i,)ii. 

Influx of popula- 

ColoMsU Silvria amounted 

rou.L;hly to halt a million. The 
slow rati' of growth in the hrst hall 
ol tlu' ninete'enth cc'ntury was .scmit'what 
(juickened after the vc'ar ol the 

abolition ot .serldom, . id then increased 
its |>ace rapidly. From iS()o to i8iSo the 
niimbt'r ot tix’e unmii^rants amounti'd to 
110,000 ; bet wee'll iSSo i8( )2, 4(17, 000 

new colonists .settli'd there', and between 
()8S 


i(S()2 i8()f) a million [xusons or moit' 
sou/<ht homes in Siberia. The first rail- 
road (Perm-Kkatcrinbiii4^-'riumen). which 
cross'd the Ih'al in the year 1881, jxo- 
duced a great inliux of colonists. A 
law has Ix'cn in force since i88() which 
guarante'e's to (‘very man who immi- 
grat(‘s, with iH'rmission of the (iovern- 
nu'nt, lifte'en dcssia/iucs, or about forty 
ae'ies, of land as his own, three years' 
('X('ni})tion Innn taxation, and nine year-’ 
('xem])tion from military se'rvice'. FAeu 
more' advantage'ous terms are' offe ivd to 
immigrants in the tirovince's on tin* 
Amur and the Pacific. ^lost .se'ttle'inent- 
spring up naturally along the railwax 
iinde'r the* dirc'ction of the Siberian Rail- 
road ('oininittee, which at the* same 
time' builds chiirche's and schools and 
promotes in every way the' iute'rests ol 
the colonists. 'J lie u.se of the waterwaxs 
has, hoxve'X’e'r, not bee'U neglected ; lor 


e‘xam|)le, the' ticct of steame.'rs on lh<“ 
Obi in('rereM.'d in the' years 1880-1808 
from i7 to T20 vessels. Tims a mox*' 
ment is visible' on (‘xa'ry side' whi<'ii, 111 
spite ol all j.O'.sibh' rexx'rscs, cannrd but 


Processions 
of Hope 
and Despair 


e'xe're'i^e a jirofoiind inlliieiice 
on the' Ininre of Xorlhe'rn Asia 
and indirectly on that ol 
('e'litral Asia. Slix/ria will(<‘r- 


tainly not In' sj)are‘d grave e'e'onomic 
('rise's. It is already tlear that t!ie xvori. 


of e'oleiiiisation h.is been e'arrie'd out 


])rematnr(‘ly and in imsuilab'h'. region^. 
While masse's ol paiijX'r eanigraiits eon- 
timiallv stream into Siberia from the 


lamine-stricke'ii districts of Ru-sia, tlu'V 


are' alre'ady me't hy anotlKr stre'am o! 
starving and disilhisioiu'd xx'aiidere'rs xxho 
are returning to their old soil. J^eside'^ 
all this, agrie'iiltiire in Siberia, whethe'i 
prae ti.se'd near the Arctic trontier. in tli«’ 
old lore'st are'a, or in the' steppe districts, 
is threatened more than elsexvlu'.re by the' 
sex'erityof the' climate. FLven the cedonist^ 
of the Amur distrie't had to contend with 


unexpecte'd difficulties. 

Lhere is apjiarently a wish to abandon 
the' very dnliions method of peipulat ng 
the country hy se'ttlcments of criminals 
or political susj)ccts. In the year i8()ei 
Tsar Xie'holas II. invdted a commission 


to gix’e an ojunion as to the adxasability 
of discontinuing transportation to Siberia. 

This is the beginning of the end ot a 
practice which has given an unfortunate 
aspect to the character of Siberian coloni- 
sation and of the newly created national 
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A CARAVAN OF YAKUTS IN THE SOLITUDES OF THE LOWER LENA RIVER 


The custom of sendin/:;: political 
olfcndcrs out of Russia to Siberia lias 
obtained from an early period ; the first 
authentic case dates from Th(‘ 

('ountry has bi'cn dotted with ])enal 
('olonies of ordinary criminals since i()5j ; 
but by the side of these a lar^a^ number of 
ca[)ableand intelligc'ntnuuL who had merely 
l)(‘come inconvenient to the (lovenimeiit, 
nave beim at all times remov(‘d to the Far 
luisl. The further destinies of the exiles 
concerned nobody ; the majority probably 
lied there. Others, on the contrary, fur- 
ilu'red the cause of civilisation by their 
efforts to obtain means of subsistence for 
tluMnselv(‘s ; exiles gave the tirst impetus to 
the mining industry in the Altai n'gion. 
It was not until 1754 that regulations 


were made as to tlu^ settleuKUit and 
(‘mploynumt of the (‘xiles by which two 
classes - wen^ distinguished —nanu'ly, tin* 
criminals condemiu'd to hard labour and 
the deported colonists. In the ninetei'iitli 
century the Dex'abrist rebellion of i(S25, tin* 
Polish insurrections of jSjo 2 and nSt)*, 
and the Nihilist movement, brought again a. 
large numlx'r of inliK'ated men to Siberia. 
It is difficult to estimate the inlluenci* ot 
the exiles on the devcdopiiK'nt of Siberia ; 
in any case it would lx* wrong to descriln* 
it merely as unlavourabli*. 'fhe abolition, 
moreover, of the transportation laws, which 
were most disastrous p(‘rhaps for Russia 
itself, will inaugurate for Sibt'ria as W('ll 
as for Russia an (sa of (‘conomic' moral 
and spiritual improvement. 
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MARKET SCENE IN A SIBERIAN VILLAGE. SHOWING DEALERS IN NATIVE POTTERY 






ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HARBOURS: VIEW OF VLADIVOSTOCK, SIBERIA’S ONE GREAT SEAPORT 
Vladivostock is the capital of the Viceroyalty of Russia's Empire in Eastern Asia, and her chief naval port on the Pacific. It has a population of nearly thirty thousand 




SIBERIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

the inexhaustible treasure-house of the world 

BY DR. E. J. DILLON 


S IBERIA, long reputed to be tlie most 
barren and desolate region of the globe 
like the Unshapen Land of yore on the 
iTlge of everlasting night — is now coming 
to be regarded as the future granary of 
Lurojx', and the inexhaustible treasure- 
house of the world — a country of untold, 
buried wealth, watched over by monsters 
as formidable as the witch-huntress Brimo 
and her mad hounds who once stood guard 
over the Golden Fleece. 

And for this radical change of view 
Ihcne are undoubtedly weighty grounds. 
In tile first place, not only is the agri- 
cultural yield of Siberia gradually in- 
(MT'asing, but even the zone of land then' 
('aj)able of b(^ng tilled with jirolit is ex- 
tending to districts which were liitherto 
deemed ulterly unsuited for ('ultivation. 
Thus, curiously enough, tliis belt already 
includes certain districts of Yakutsk — tlie 


Wonder 
of Siberia's 
Winter 


coldest trac't of territory on our 
planet, where, at Verkhoyansk, 
the mean yearly temperature 
is but I2*2‘' F., while that 


of the coldest day recorded was — 88'6 F. 
Ill winter there mercury freezes • so 
thoroughly that it can b(; forged like 
iron, iron becomes so brittle that it may be 
shivered to fragments by a blow, moist , 
timber is as hard and resisting as granite, 
and only very dry wood is capable of 
l^eing sjdit. 

In Siberia wheat and oats, butter, 

' heese, eggs, and honey are now jiroduced 
in such quantities that an increasingly 
large surplus remains for exportation. 
Ihit the main grounds for the hopes now 
*ntertained of the future of Siberia 


are supplied by the mineral resources of 
die country, which, when railway com- 
munications arc improved and capital is 
n vested, will probably one day attract a 
\ast population of fortune-hunters and 
' ity builders, who, by developing the 
)roalth of the various provinces, may 


inaugurate a new era in Russian history. 

As yet, despite the fact that Russia is the 

largest gol(l-[)roducing country of the Old 

World, the minerals she posses.ses may be 

said to have been worked barely enough 

to warrant a firm belief in their existence, 

a belief which is amjdy confirmed by the 

amazing stories occasionally told of the 

^ ^ discoverv of gold, of emeralds, 

„ . r ^^1 pink topazes, m the course 

Hunters of r 1 • 1 • » n 

^ of a brisk morning s walk. 

roremost among the minerals 
which Russians not unreasonably regard as 
the source of th(‘ir country’s future wealth 
are gold, in veins and alluvial mines, iron, 
which in tlu' Altai region is found almost 
side i)y side with excellent coking coal, 
manganese', copper, ])latinum, emeralds, 
tojiazes, asbestos, (ilauber’s salt, rock 
salt, and in all probalnlity najilitln wells. 

These facts, now widely known, are 
awakening among West Europeans and 
Americans a keen and jiractical interest 
in the developnK'ut of Siberia. Thus, 
since the close of the Russo- Jajianese 
War a marked tendency has been evinced 
by English-sjK'aking cajiitalists to risk 
in Siberian miiK's th(i money which, unlike 
the (iermaiis and the French, they ]km*- 
sistcntly di'cline to invest in regular and 
lucrative undi'rtakings in Russia Proper. 
But one of the most striking proofs of the 
strong faith cherished in Siberia’s future 
was afforded by the tempting offer re- 
^ ' cently made to th(^ Tsar’s 

Faith Government by a syndicate, at 
'Tu* the head of which was an enti^r- 

jirising x\mciTcan, Mr. Loicq de 
Lobel. This gentleman undertook to build 
a I'ailway from Kansk, at the extremity 
of the West Siberian section of the 
line, to Alaska, which would cross the 
Bering Straits by means of a tunnel 
38 miles long. And such firm believers 
in the mineral wealth of Siberia were the 
members of this syndicate that they were 
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willing to dispense with a State guarantee 
and to recoup themselves by exploit in 
the land traversed by the railway, of whicli 
they demanded a strip for themselva^ 
eighteen miles wide on alternate sides. 
Thus, at the end of each strip on either 
side, the State could, if it liked, exploit 
a strij) of equal extent. This condition 
was proposed by General Boldyreff, and 
accepted by the syndicate. They also 
unhesitatingly accei)tcd all the checks 
and restrictions laid down by the Imperial 
Commission, which examined their ])ro- 
))osal from the [)oint of vi^w of the national 
interests involved. They consented to 
deposit 1,000,000 roubles as a guarante(* 
that the work would be duly begun, 
to lodge one-half of the estimated cost o) 
each section of the railway before beginning 
it, and to deliver up to the Treasury, in 
return for compensation at a fixed ratt\ 
all the gold they might obtain. 

The railway, which was to Ix^ built 
by Russian workmen, of materials at 
least one-fourth of which would be siip- 
])lied by native firms, was to become tht‘ 
|)roperty of the State after the lapse ol 
ninety years. But although the Imperial 
Commission welcomed the scheme, it was 
rejected by the ('ouncil of Ministers 
on grounds derived from considerations 
which were, for the most part, admittedly 
(‘xlrinsi(\ Possibly the wondc'r- working 
faith thus manifested was well foundi'd. 
Still, it was but faith. But even wine it 
certain knowledge it would not ha\'c 
extend(‘d to all the factors of the probkan 
of profit and loss. Considerable scope 
would have still been left for the iin 
known, for the conditions of lalioiii. 
the character of the work, and the ( 
of production are so different in vSiben.i 
from what they are in the West, and 
likewise so fluctuating, that in all siu li 
cases one must generally make allow aiu r 
for one or more elements unknown. In 
time, when a settled and civilised j)opula- 
tion has substituted fair and permanent 
for hard and arbitrary conditions, and 
when communications with the })orl- 
of the Baltic and the Pacific have becoim 
easy and rapid, the economic possibilities 
of Siberia will be transformed into pleasant 
realities. Meanwhile, one would do well 
to bear in mind the important fact that 
over against every natural advantage there 
stands a natural or an artificial drawback, 
which sensibly lessens or wholly neutra- 
lises it. 
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Siberia —which probably takes its name 
from the Mongolian word “shiber,” or 
forest — extends over 4,800,000 square 
miles, or, say, one-fourth of all Asia, one 
and a half times Euro])e, or twenty- five 
times Germany. It is abundantly watered, 
j)Ossessing 27,84] miles of navigable 
streams alone. It is divided into two 
halves — an eastern and a western — by 
the Yenissei, which is 2,820 miles long, 
one of the greatest rivers of Asia. 

Taking its rise in Mongolia, the Yenissei 
rolls raj)idly onwards through the Sayan 


Mountains, swelled by tributaries, until at 
last it becomes a prominent feature in a 
wild and sublime landscajie, com})osed of 
steej) hills, bare crags, mountainous forest- 
tangles, snow- fed roaring torrents, and 
loud-sounding catarai ts. Here the Viaiis- 
sei tears along with a ,peed of 45 miles 
an hour, and tor hundreds of miles 
there is no sight or sound to remind one 
of the presence of man, except at long 
intervals a few squalid huts raised bv 
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])overty-strickcn fishermen. The western 
half of Siberia at a relatively recent period 
formed the bottom of a mighty ocean, 
and therefore differs considerably from 
the eastern half, which was then part of 
the old continent. This ocean, cutting into 
Asia from the north, extended as far as 
the plains, where the Aral and the Caspian 
Seas still remain to commemorate its 
existence. Between the rivers Tobol and 
Irghiz there is a narrow and relatively low 
watershed, where in ancient times tlu; 
waters of the Arctic Ocean were connected 
with those ^of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. During ihv 
same i)criod the eastern hall 
of Siberia und('rwent fewer 
changes than the western, for 
even the Baikal was then, as 
it is now, a vast lake, with 
light-gn'cn water of such 
transparency that its rocky 
bed, covered with plants and 
looking like a forest, may be 
('learly seen at a depth of 
42 feet. 

A country equal in area to 
one-fourth of the continent of 
Asia must necessarily show 
great variedy in soil, climate. 
temi)erature, and configura- 
tion. Thus, in the southern 
parts of the Amur basin, the 
\'inc grows and flourishes ; 
on the north-western slopes 
of the Yablonoi mountain- 
ranges there are dense forests 
of cedar ; on the south-eastern 
side are woods of pine, lir, 
l)oj)lar, and birch. In June 
and July the meadows are 
studded with gaily-coloured 
and unusually large flowers, 
forming a rich carpet that 
charms the eye and offering 
the honey-seeking bees largi' 
quantities of nectar. Further 
on, in Yakutsk, the land is 
perj)etiially frozen three or four feet be- 
low the surface, in spite of the summer 
temperature of 104° F. The mountainous 
country traversed by the Aldan range of 
the Yablonoi Mountains along the western 
coast of the Sea of Okhotsk— consisting 
of bare hills, steep precipices, deep chasms, 
with here and there a streak gf imrest 
snow — has been aptly likened to a desolat(‘ 
landscape on the surface of the moon as 
s('en through a jwverful teU:iscopc. 



A UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
The interior of the church-car which travels on the line. 




THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS WAITING FOR TICKETS ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


Kamchatka, too, tlio land ol volc'anocs, ov'cr a broad oxpans(i of carjud whose 
possesses a physiognomy which is entirely colour-schenu' is made up of the yellow, 
its own. Twenty-six extinct and twelve white, and dull green of mosses, lichens, 
active volcanoes rise from the surface and grasses. Mound-like hills rise at great 
bolt upright. Capped with snow, and intervals above the chaotic tangle of water 
shajMxl like sugar-loaves, they tow('r aloft, and land, but nowhere is there a tree or a 
above a veritable ocean of grey moss that shrub. In winter the tundia is a boundless 
spreads away to the iar-off sky-line, ])lain of unsullied snow, veiled in mournful 
without a rise or a tail in the endless twilight, cradled in (dia nal silence. Neither 
plain. It is the embodiment of semj)iternal worcl ol man nor song of birds nor the 
sameness amid unbroken silence. All the chirruping of insects tells of animal life, 
northern extremity of Siberia skirting the Only the elements run riot from time to 
Polar Sea is one great desolate tundra — time, when a violent boorann — an Arctic 
a limitless, trackless, ocean-like s|)ace. In storm-wind raises the snow in ('louds and 
summer it is chequered with silent lakes sweej)s it hither and thither with preter- 
and water-filled hollows — mirrors stn^wn natural wailing and howling. La>tly, there 



THE LATEST TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
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ani extensive ])lains like the bof<gy water- 
shed l><‘tw(‘en th(i Irtish and the Obi, in 
wliieh air, eartli, and wat(!r commingle in a 
shapeless mass. This Vassyugan morass 
is a tangl(i ol veg(*tation and water, inter- 
s(’et('d with strips of dry land and forest- 
clad hills, hrs, shiaibs, grasses, and moving 
sands. Al)ov(‘ the ]iillto})s tower larches 

, and cedars, and on all sides 

Variety of 

Landscape 


and Climate 


the surlacA* of glassy, stagnant 
wattas are s(‘en, liere limpid 
and translucent, there coated 
with a tihn of ligdit-gn'cn v(‘getation. 
And the climat(‘ is as varied as the 
lands(aj)(\ Dryness and coldn(‘ss, how- 
evei, are. its geiKMal (haracteristics in 
wintei, (‘xtrenu‘ lasat, otten accom])anied 
with damj), in snninuM-, and the transitions 
Irom OIK* to tin* otlu r an* sudden. As a 
rule, the (old iner(‘as(*s as oik* mov'es Irom 
W(*st to (*ast and from south to north, but 
lh(‘ climati* d(‘p(‘nds larg(‘ly uj>on tlie 
Ar('tic ( )cean, to IIk* action ot whicdi Siberia 
is absolutely e\j)os(*d, whik* shut out on 
th(‘ oth(*r thiee sid( s from all mod(‘rating 
inthu'ne(*s. 

Y(*t it is not on tin* shon\s of the 
Polar Sea that the ('old(*st ])lact‘s iwv, 
sitnat(*d, but inori* to tla* south: and 
loi‘ this r(*ason. In wint(*r the ('urdling 
sea-winds that sw(‘ep tlu* luist Sibi'rian 
tundras ai(* lianght with a <x*rtain amount 
ol moisture. Now, tlu* atmosplu'iT' lay('rs, 
some ('old(‘r, otlu'rs waiin(*r, mingle with 
i*ach other in the op(.*n tundras and raise 
tlu* tem|)(*ratnr(‘. On the other hand, more 
to the south, in the mountainous regions, 
int('rs('(*t('d by broad valleys, the warmer 
atinosplu*ri(' layers, being lighter, rise higher 
to the summits, wheo'as tlu* colder and 
heavi('r (U'seend to the valleys, wluTe tlu* 
('old iH'comes more inti'iise. Hence, geiu*r- 
ally speaking, in winter the 
higlu*r tlu* hill-tops the warmer 
tlu* ti'inpi'ratun* as comj)ared 
with that ol tlu* })lain below, 
why, in Pastern Siberia, the 
weatlu*!' in winti'r is so otten sert*ne, cold, 
calm, and dry. 

'Fhe following table* ot the mean tem- 
jvratuK's in degrees Indirenlu'it in |anuary 
and I mu* of tour j)lac('s in the direction 
trom west to east will I'onvev an idexi of 
the rigour ot the winter • 


Rigour 
of (he 
Winter 


IViv/otl 

Janiiai y 

June 

-• Id 0 

461*^4 

riiriikliansk 

1 S7() 

-f ‘; 6';4 

Yakutsk 

- 4 5*64 

460*2 

khovausk 

()()() 

16*44 

-1 56 


The highest and lowest recorded tem- 
peratures for the last three towns are 
these : 


Tnnikhansk 

Yakutsk 

Vrrkhoyansk 


Cold Ilc'at 

-75’2<S .. +9086 

— 7708 .. 4-10166 

-8878 .. -1-87*44 


In the i)rovince of Yakutsk, and in 
other parts of Siberia as well, the winters 
are intimsely rigorous, but calm, even, 
dry and ('h'ar, and tlu'refore very healthy. 
Day and night are equally cold. When 
tires are lighted the flame lies chase to the 
wood, as though it feared ^o rise ; every 
fo()tst(')) is heard at a long distance ; 
mighty trees of the virgin forest burst with 
a terrific explosion, and the earth cracks 
with a boom as of a piece of lieavy ord- 
nance and forms a broad fissure. Tlu^ 
trees arc motionless. Athwart the clear 
and eloudless atmosj)here the moon and 
stars shine with extraordinary brilliance', 
but the faint gleams of the pallid sun are 
quickly swallow('d up by tlu* long bku'k 
night. The snow falls in fine cloud-likt* 
|)Owder from a cloudh'ss sky, and the 
moonlit air is spangh*d with its twinkling 
Sometimes is 

« transfigured by the lustrous and 

I mysterious Northern Light, 
and Light resembles' I Ik* 

lii'rycircle of a conflagrati(:)n,and, gradually 
sottening in tone, throws off slu'av(?s ol 
rays that change' in hue fremi j)ale* gre*e'n 
and eh'e'tric blue* info l)riglit re‘d and vie)h*t 
triangles, while* a fif)od ol tender rainbow 
e'oleiiirs keeps coming and going, ra})idlv 
bringing forth suns and moons that shine* 
and fade anel vanish. 

Along the higher stretches e)f the Rive'i 
Jama and te) the north of Verkhe)yansk, 
night e'ontinnes for sixty rcve)hitions of 
the earth, and in summer elay abieh’s 
fe»r the spa:i of sixty-five. When the fre)st 
on clear nights is e*s|)e.'cially intense, llu' 
rare traveller laiu'ies his ear e'an distin- 
guish a soft, continuous rustle ce)ming 
ire)m no definite ])lace, which the Yakuts 
te‘11 him is the whispe‘ring of the stars. 

In the provinces e)f Yakutsk and Trans- 
baikalia, the Altai regiem, and the district 
of Minusinsk, the climate is remarkably 
healthy, lung diseases in particular being 
uncommonly rare. But the Amur terri- 
tory, Kamchatka and the country by 
the Sea of Okhotsk, have and deserve a 
reputation for extreme insalubrity owing 
to their humidity in summer, the dry cold 
of winter, and to the sudden transitions 



Tomsk, with a population fjf from 60,000 to 70,000, is the chief town of Tomsk Province. A branch railway, 
r)1 miles long-, links it with the Siberian Railway at Taiga. The town is :0)0 years old, and the top picture on 
this page shows it in the early days of its development. The centre picture shows the town to-day, with 
a smaller separate view of the cathecfral ; and at the bottom of the page is the great university, opened in i 

TOMSK. THE GREAT UNIV£RSITY TOWN OF MODERN SIBERIA 
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from one extreme to another. The hard 
frozen earth, refusing to absorb the 
s])ring waters of thawing snow, con- 
tributes to form those numerous lakes 
wliich the Yakuts term “ the blue eyes 
of the stcippe," and of which they say that 
they are equal in number to the stars of 
heaven. And yet these lakes, and the 
rivers, too, an^ slowly drying 
uj). l.ake Chany, for instance 


The Blue 
Eyes of 
the Steppe 


vast inlanrl s(‘a, is now a 
group of smaller lakes. In 1820 
Lakes Chany, Sumy, .Moloki, and Abysh- 
kan covere(l an area of s<iuare 

miles ; sixty years later, in i8(S(), the 
ansi was reilueed to 1. J2(). In the Semi- 
j)alatinsk territi^ry Korakovskoye Lake is 
nanarkabh^ for its perf(‘('tly roseate hue 
and its j)retty sitting in a frame formed 
by th(' greiMiish y<*llow ste})j)e with a 
narrow bordis' of white shimmering salt. 
In till' Haraba Ste|)j)e, near Kainsk, lies 
Lak(‘ L'slyantsev, with a surface white 
as milk, and wati'rs which an' said to 
cun' maladi(‘s of the dig(‘stive organs. 
Laki' Sliira, in th(' ])rovinc(‘ of Yenissei, 
enjoys and seems yc'aiiv to justify a 
r(‘j)ntation for healing rheumatism and 
cntaiK'ons disordeis which Royat, Knaiz- 
nach, or Aix-les-Ikiins might (mvy. 

And thi'si' marvellous (mrative pro]>erties 
arei‘idianc('d by a mysterious trait which is 
still unexplained. From tinu' to timi‘, on 
a lalm. windl(‘ss day, its watias b(‘gin to 
cnrl, roiigluMi, and roll as though fin lowed 
by violent giists of wind. In Transbaikalia 
aioiu* then' are inon* than 120 medicinal 
wati'is already known, but very fi*w of 
thi'in (an a<'commodale jiatients. In one 
of the wildest spots, amid crags hidden 
with vegetation, twenty hot and cold 
mineral springs, some of the former 
with a temperature of i F., render 
Turkinsk celebrated. The Karghinsk 
.sj)ring consists of water so hot that 
mi'at has been boiUal in it. In the 
Xi'i'schinsk district the number of 
Value of springs is enormous, 

the known arc 

Sprincs Darasimsk waters, which 

are said to better tliD di- 
gestion, to soothe the nerves, and 
to heal chronic rheumatism. They 
are saturated with carlx.: ie acid gas 
to such a degree that in winter the 
water poured into a glass continues for 
long to hiss and sparkle, and it is im- 
possible to drink more than one glass at 
a time. Hut even this water is outdone 
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by the Urumsk source, the gas of which 
bursts the bottles and knocks out the 
bottom of the vats into which it is poured. 
Of the healing effects of these and other 
springs genuine wonders arc narrated by 
the awestruck natives. In most cases 
the patients are obliged to endure great 
jn i vat ions in order to take the cure, for 
only a very few of these jdaces have inns 
or habitable huts in the neighbourhood. 

In the great j^rimeval forests, known as 
the taiga, there are no grasses, no insects, 
no birds, and hardly any animals, for the 
ground is covered with the aemains of 
rotting trees and decomposed debris 
In the forests of Yakutsk the pine- 
marten and the squirrel eke out a ])reca- 
rious ('xistence ; but throughout Northern 
Siberia the few animals that reside in the 
northern jungles during summer are 
usually concentrated on the banks of 
rivers and the shores of lakes. In winter 
every living creature shrinks from the 
jiaralysing frost. Hares bury themselvi's 
in the snow ; the hazel-hens, the grouse, 
the h(‘ath-])()nts, having sated themselves 
with the offshoots of the willow and the 
birch, sw(X)]) swiftly back to 
the snow’ and burrow in it. 
The rare sportsman sometinK's 
comes across a brown bear or 
wild reindeer, though the latter is disap- 
pearing, as the sea-('ow, which still existed 
in the eightei'iith century, has disap|xared. 

In summer, a belt of the forests and 
tundras is infested with midges, which by 
crow'ding into the mouth, nostrils, and 
lungs of an ox can choke out his life. 
This insect, wiiich seldom vanishes until 
the first snow covers the ground, is a 
veritable scourge in the country of the 
Amur. The gadtly, too, is so irksome and 
untiring that he sometimes drives big 
animals mad; Another scourge of the 
country is the corn-eating locust, which 
frequents the southern districts of th(‘ 
Amur basin. The useful animals, such as 
the elk, the beaver, the marten, are 
disappearing, while the harmful beasts and 
insects — w’olves, gadflies, locusts — show a 
marked tendency to increase and multiply- 
A similar enormous advantage which tares 
and weeds manifest over cereals, the 
growdh of which they hinder, is among the 
most serious difficulties with which the 
husbandman in Siberia is confronted. It 
is probably also the most formidable barrier 
to successful colonisation yet encountered 
by the Russian Government. 
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Primeval 

Forests 




MODERN RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE GREAT SIBERIAN CITY OF TOMSK 
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Of the six million inhabitants of 
Siberia, about three-fourths are Rus- 
sians, whose influence on the various 
aborigines cannot, on the whole, be 
described as beneficent. In the north 
and north-east more particularly the 
once j)owerful tribes are impoverished 
and crippled by debts which they 
. were forced to contract. 

The Rtts&ian preserving their own 

!r**M*!-°*^ inborn vic(‘s, they have 

the Native. those of 

their masters. The Osliaks are dying 
out. I'he aborigines of Tunikhaiisk are 
helots in the liands of Russian fish 
dealers. The souls and bodies of the 
'rungusians of the Yenissei Province are 
Ix'ing (^aten by horrible diseases, sj)iritual 
and j)hysical, which they have contracted 
from the ('hristian new-comers. In the 
Yenissei Province the number of Ostiaks 
has decreased l)y 48 per cent. ; in the 
province of Tobolsk the Vogules and the 
Tartars are disappearing |)eicej)tibly. Jiut 
lh(i Yakuts, harcly tribesmen who often 
live on |)utrid lish and, in lieu of kissing, 
carefully smell the b()(li(‘s of those who are 
nt'ar and d(‘ar to tluan : the Pninats, 
who still gravitates towards Shamanism 
;uid stund in awe of all mountain summits ; 
and the Kirghizes, who, bt'ing Mohamme- 
dans, abstain from alcoholic' licpiors, seem 
to incH’ase and multij)ly. Of the Kamasin- 
ians and Karagasses, who wandered about 
th(' districts of Kansk and Nishneiidinsk, 
h‘wer than a thousand survive^ while 
many tribes of the north-i‘ast as, for 
instance, the Omoks and Arintsey are 
whe^lly extinct. In time the vast stretches 
of wild country in the north and north- 
east which were inhabited only by these 
hardy peoples will be desolate and devoid 
of human In'ings. 

l^ut the Russians have taken as wc'll as 
given, and some of the worst (lualities of 
tile aborigines have' left their abiding im- 
press on the settlers, who, having escaped 

much more indrpendenl and 

If"'? »r in 

Russia Proper, the Russian 
settler in Silnaia is now become coarse, 
almost savage, avid of gain, cunning, dis- 
trustful, and reserved. Having adopted the 
mode of protection against .old in vogue 
among the natives, many of them also ac- 
customed themselves to dieir food. Hence 
many Russians eat frozen fish, frozen rein- 
deer, frozen marrow, and frozen raw kid- 
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neys. Intermarriages also contributed to 
draw the Russians still nearer to the primi- 
tive races among whom their lives are 
being spent. As a result the very type was 
modified, the language underwent many 
changes, and certain alphabetical sounds 
have been altered or dropped. The Rus- 
sian population of the Vcrkholensk dis- 
trict eat half-raw meat, ‘ believe firmly in 
Shamanism, refer cases of illness to the 
Buriat medicine-man, and piously keep 
idols in the lofts of their houses. Russians 
along the Lena speak excellent Yakut 
and very bad Russian. The Russian 
Cossacks of Verkhoyansk consider Yakut 
their native tongue. 

In the country this process of degenera- 
tion is more advanced ; many Russians 
understand only Yakut. In the Kolymsk 
district the physical type of the settlers is 
altered, and Russian men and women may 
be seen with almond-shaped eyes, large 
cheekbones, and developed chins. More 
curious still is their mental degeneration 
Their memory is uncommonly weak ; 
they can hardy speak three words con- 
secutively, and arc almost incai)able of 
learning to read and write. 
But these facts are indicative 
at most of a back eddy, not 
of. the main current of tin; 
stream of immigration. Siberia must 
be at least partly colonised before its 
buried riches can be profitably unearthed. 
On the one hand, the TJnshai)en Land, 
despite its many drawbacks, is the safest 
and most useful outlet for the surplus 
jK)piilalion of the emjfire ; and, on the 
other, a considerable increase in the number 
of its inhabitants is necessary for the 
exploitation of the mineral wealth ol 
Siberia. Conscious of this, the State has 
taken the matter well in hand, appointing 
men of knowledge and experience to guide 
the stream of immigration. These officials 
dispose of an annual Government grant, 
and can provide land for a certain number 
of promising immigrants. 

For several centuries the Government 
has been more or less alive to the need of 
colonising the country with Russians. 
It was partly with that object that penal 
settlements were established there and 
that special exemptions and favours were 
gianted to those convicts whose wives 
and families volunteered to accompany 
them into exile. Siberia has thus, for 
generations, been a synonym for a 
system of cruel and vindictive punishment 
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TILLERS OF THE SOIL IN SIBERIA: THE STAFF OF A PROSPEROUS FARM 


Agriculture is the solid groundwork on which the future wellbeing of Siberia must be built up. In the cereal zone 
of Western Siberia three-fourths of the population till the soil, and of the produce obtained 42 per cent, is 
wheat, .‘15 per cent, oats, and 15 per cent. rye. In Yakutsk, where the summer is short, wheat ripens in 77 days 


unparalleled since the days ot the j)enal 
mining colonies ot the Sassanian Kings of 
Persia. By Europeans it was regarded as 
a i)lacc of ruthless torture and a veritable 
pandemonium. In this conception there 
was a mixture of truth and error. It is 
a fact that the offscourings of the human 
race were despatched thither under con- 
ditions which often constituted crimes jis 
heinous as those for which the felons had 
been condemned. Political offenders, too, 
were banished, but once in the district or 


the})rovince many of them were allowed 
to arrange their lives in accordance with 
their tastes and their opportunities. 

The authorities harboured the pleasing 
fancy that by disposing in this summary 
way of the restless and disorderly elements 
of the population they were at once 
punishing criminals, freeing the State from 
a serious dangef, economising the money 
which a permanent ])rison system would 
have cost, and contributing to colonise a 


Establishment 
of the Siberian 
Prison System 


country rich in natural re- 
sources. This belief, how- 
ever, like so many others 
cherishe I by the bureauc- 


racy, was at last se3n to be a gross delusion. 
It is now admitted that the population 


of Siberia owes little in njmbers and less 


in quality to th) exiles, political or 
criminal, of whom a constant stream has 
been steadily flowing into the country 


since the sixteenth century. As colonists 
they have played a most insignificant 
part, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that during the nineteenth century over 
c}00,0()0 of them, mostly males, crossed 
the Siberian frontier. Hardships on the 


The Cruel illness caused by the 

Life of'*^ climate and lack ol proper food 
«he Exiles clothing are responsible 

for the; mortality among the 
criminal colonists, which has been un- 


commonly great. To break the long 
journey they spent hours or days in 
habitations erectcjcl for the purpose, called 
etape prisons. “ In the winter of 1882,” 


writes an official sent to examine these 


])laces of detention, “ in the Salikhoffsky 
eta])e ])rison (District of Ufa) 1 was 
shown a barrel of water destined to be*. 


drunk by the jirisoners. It was covered 
over by a large piece of ice which had 
become loosened by thawing a little at 
the edges and was 5! in. thick. . . . 

The etape of the prosperous village of 
Alexeyeffsk is situated in an underground 
cellar. The Uslonsky etape, near Kazan, 
is a mere wooden cage 19I ft. square. In 
March, 1882, a convict gang consisting of 
27 exiles and 15 Cossacks arrived there. 
The Cossacks were billeted in the neigh- 
bouring huts, while the 27 prisoners, 
thoroughly fagged out after the day's 
journey of 22 miles, carrying their effects 
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with them, were shut up in this dungeon. 
They lay strett hed out on the planks ; 
they sat on their heels on the plank- 
beds and under them ; they stood up 
shoulder t(j shoulder on the ground 
from 7 p. m. till 8 a. m. A portion 
of th(‘ planks broke down ; the win- 
dows had to be smashed in order to 
hd in a blast of cf)ld air ; 
tlu!re was no fire in the stove, 


Siberian 

Prison 

Practices 


and the ('omrnon night -vessel 
was standing in th(^ room, 
but it was utterly impossible for any- 
one to get near it.” Under sueh con- 
ditions it is not to be wondered at 


that the mortality amongst exiles to 
Siberia was considerably above the 
ayerag(‘. Alany ol those who sur- 
vived fh(*s(* or(l(‘als contributed to 
corrupt and terrorist' the inhabitants 
and to swell thi^ list of incorrigible 
('riininals. 


As colonists they hardly deserve to 
be ('onsidered. I'or thes(‘ and kindred 
r(‘asons tlu; 'I'sar issiu'd an edict in June, 
1900, (UTinitoly abolishing banishment 
to Siberia lor ('liminal oftences; only 
j)oliti('al olh'iiders are despatched thither 
to-day. But the worst conditions of 
1‘xile, even for ])olitical offenders, has 
j)ra('lically disap[)eared, and exiles live 
to-day und(‘r conditions much less rigor- 
ous than those which jm'c vailed ten 
years ago. 


Siberia has hww colonis('d mainly by 
peasants whom dcvii th of land or ' lack 
ol lib(*rty drove Irom liuropean Russia, 
lo acijuire a farm for nothing, to escape 
serldom, or to practi.se their religion 
without hindrance, were among the l(‘ad- 
ing motives that attracted the earliest 
settlers. In 1822 there were but 70,000 
of these all told, but the influx was in- 
creasing. 

It has been creditably affirmed that 
Sib.,i.n ddilHnatdy 

Encouraged '' sinteiuc of 

banishment to a country 
where the status of felon was superior 
to that of law - abiding subjects at 
home. Religious sectarians, who were 
generally sober, thrifty, and enterprising, 
almost invariably prospi'ied. and the 
legendary stories of their success 


awakened an irrepressible desire in the 
hearts of many others, who.se motives 
were not religious, to follow their ex- 
ample. Thus, the stream of immigra- 
tion swelled ever more rapidly, until the 
Government, growing alarmed, deliber- 
ately checked it. At last M. Witte, 
rightly regarding the movement with 
favour, adopted various means of regu- 
lating it. Forty acres of land free and 
three years' exemption from taxation 
were among the inducements which this 
Finance Minister held out to able-bodied 
male settlers, and by the end of the seven 
years ending in 1899 the Russian Govern- 
ment had distributed in this way no 
less than 17,493,000 acres. 

In recent years the number of land- 
liungry peasants, mainly from the southern 
provinces of European Russia, .seeking free 
iarms in Siberia has been enormous. 
In one month the Samara-Zlatoust Railway 
ran fifteen trains daily, filk'd exclusivelv 
with immigrants, into Siberia. 


It should not be hu'gotten that the 
hardships which these immigrants have to 
endure, especially those among them who 
Th G i'f‘<'oivc no help from the 

® Government, are sometimes 

Procession 

Eastward . . , , 

SO many convicts succumbed 
in the olden days. The prisoners were 
wont to break their journey and to 
sleep on the w'ay. True, the huts, 
cellars, and cages in which they spent 
their nights were insanitary and me- 
phitic, but they were at least enclosed 
places. 


The voluntary colonists of to-day have 
no roof whatever to their heads. For 
days, nay, for wrecks, they are wet and 
cold, sleeping in the open air, occasionally 
under the open sluice gates of heaven. 
From these sufferings they have been 
rescued many times by the Trans-Siberian 
Raihvay Company, w’hich placed its store- 
rooms at their disposal. Among the 
children, however, the death-rate is always 
terribly high. 

Nor is that the worst ; after all these 
physical and moral sufferings, utter ruin 
aw’aits a certain percentage of the colo- 
nists. After having sold their property at 
home, spent the proceeds on tlie journey, 
and undergone intense moral and physical 
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STEAMERS LYING UP FOR THE WINTER IN THE HARBOUR OF BLAGOVESHCHENSK 
BUeoveshchensk, the only town in the Amur Province, has a population of between thirty and forty tbousa d. 

SCENES IN BLAGOVESHCHENSK, THE GREAT SIBERIAN TOWN ON THE AMUR RIVER 
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siillci tli(‘y fiiKl /lo hind vvliali-vor 

or only allot incuts vvliicii, witlioiit the 
cxj)cn(litnrc ot (ornjxirativcly large sums 
of money, (annot be reiKlered arable. 
Thus tlii^y are forced to return whence 
they came, and to return generally in 
rags as brokendiearted b(*ggars, who are 
kej)t Irom starvation only by tlu' alms of 
the compassionati*. During the 
c rea months ot 11)07, no 

rocession :^o,oo() misery-stricken 

panjxMS thus wiaided their way 
back to JCurojx'an Russia. Ihit this is 
only a Irai tion of thos(‘ who stU out trom 
luiropean Russia, riie vast majority 
arrivt'd salely, s(‘ttled on th(* land, and 
have i(‘asonal)le lioju'S ot piospcring tluMic 
'ria; bulk ol tlu'se peac(‘lnl invadias come 
to t ill the soil, being tit ted tor no olluM' occu- 
pation, and nnli ss thi‘y siuaced, and giv’e 
the ('onntry a larg(‘ ])easant poj)nlation, the 
outlook ot Siberia will In* U'ss promising 
than it seinns, tor at i)i(‘s(‘nt the density 
ol th(‘ population is about oiU‘-tortielii 
that ot lMiroj)(*an Russia, where then* are 
but forty-liv(‘ nuai to the s(|uan! mile. 
rh(‘ network of railways indispensable to 
the o|)cning up ot the country laesupposes 
a (‘()nsidera])li‘ intliix of si‘ttl(‘rs, and 
this iiK'H'asi* would ix'ly mainly u|)on 
husl)andry lor its support. Tilling the soil 
in SilHM'ia, howex'ei’, ie(|uir(‘s nnu h more 
striMiuous eltorts than in l^hirojx', tor the 
ground is hard and oviMgrown with weeds, 
which in sinniiK'r spiout u[) much faster 
than I'orn. The iinj)lements ol agrii nltnre 
must tlu'relorc* b(‘ better and strongia* 
than in Russia Proper; the livestock 
must be hardier and healthit’r. Now, 
tlu’st' and kindred lu'i'essaries ari‘ e\j)en- 
sive. Mor(‘o\i‘r, the* sinniiK'r being very 
short, all kinds ol agricultural labour have 
to be j)eiio!iiu‘d almost at the same time. 
riu‘ number ol hands nHjuired, therefore, is 
correspondingly great ; and as there is no 
(MUploynuMit to In' had I’xcx'pt at that par- 
tii'ular season, labour is necessaiily expen- 
sive. As for laclories and mills, 
whii'h h'eil so many thousands 
ot j)easantsin Fmri)j)ean Russia, 
tlu'K' are hardly any on the 
ol the Dials. Indeed, all the 


Outlook 
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other side 

cities ol vSiberia taki'ii together contain a 
population which is smaller than that of 
Moscow alone. Agricultuo , theiefore. is 
the solid groundwork on which the luture 
well-being of Siberia must be built up. If 
that, and such auxiliary jnirsuits as dairy- 
farming, prosjXT, a network of railways 
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will be ('onstructed and mining industru's 
will flourish. But without a strong po])u- 
lation of prosperous farmers the develoj)- 
nient of Siberia will j)rogress but slowly 
and laboriously. It is therefore worth 
while casting a glance at the prosjK*cts 
of agriculture as they appear to-day. 
The (‘ountry best suited for corn-growing 
includes the flatlands of Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Yenisseisk, Irkutsk, Transbaikalia, and 
j)ortions of the territories of Akmolinsk 
and Semipalatinsk. In the cereal zoiu' 
of West Siberia three-fourths of tlu' 
})opiilation are employed in tilling the soil, 
and of the ])roduce obtained 42 per cent, 
is wheat, 45 ]X‘r cent, oats, and 15 })er 
cent. ryi‘. In Yakutsk, where tlu; summei 
is short, wheat rijnms in 77 days: sown 
in the middle of May it is rea})ed in 
mid- August, owing to the great length 
ol the day there. The growth 'of the 
corn, even llu' ('orn itself, would seem to 
have adjusti'd itsi'lf to tlu; jK'imliar con- 
ditions and surroundings. C'ertainly, it i> 
worthy of note that ('orn taken from tlu' 
region of Yakutsk and sown anywhere 
further south will s])rout, grow, and ripen 
p fifteen days earlier than corn 

f taken from any other jilac'e. 

for Wheat i ' 

« . 1 he succi'ss ot agriculture m 

Growing , t-t 

a rigorous climate like that 

of Yakutsk is most encouraging. Against 
this positive result one should plain; tlu' 
ni'gative Ujishot of the ])ersisti'nt endea- 
vours made to ('olonise with farnu'i^ 
the Amur country aiul tlu^ maritime 
territory. Tlu' natural conditions in tlu'se 
provinces ari' nnjnopilious to corn grow- 
ing : the snowless wintiMs, the iiu'rediblf 
vitality of weeds, tlu' abundant moisture 
of the atnu)s|)here, and the rains, which 
have a bad effect on the grain : the 
coincideiu'e of the rainy season with the 
harvest, the consequent destruction ot 
large quantities of cereals, and the terrible 
disease ca list'd by a fungus known as 
“ drunken corn a scourge that is sjiread- 
ing. Ht'iv is an instance. In soil ol 
nmiarkable fertility reclaimed from tlu' 
forest by Little Russians, the abundance' 
of the harvest surprised everyone, d'he 
jieople of the village Dushkina were, there- 
fore, envied. But a coiqile of years later, 
owing to the redoubtalde fungus in the 
wheat, the farm lost its value, the fields 
were left untilled, the owners departed, 
and the village is now the jncture of 
ruin. But, then, the Amur basin and the 
coast territory are not integral parts of the 





A SETTLED VILLAGE THAT WILL PROBABLY BECOME A FLOURISHING TOWN 


Siberia has room for an immense population, and its present population of six millions, three-fourths Russians, gives 
it a density of only one to the square mile. Siberia must be at least partly colonised before its buried riches can be 
unearthed ; and, conscious of this, Russia has appointed immigration officials to encourage settlers by grants of land. 

THE SLOW PEOPLING OF SIBERIA: THE BEGINNING OF BUSY TOWNS 
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a.':(ri(ullural zone; and the utmost that 
ran 1)(^ (l(*duc(‘fl from the unfavourable 
('onditions just described is that the 
Russian (Government erred when it im- 
at^ined that farmers from Soutliern Russia 
mi^ht, when dumped down in these 
nnli(‘altliy regions, become successful tillers 
ol unsuited soil. The dilli- 


*l*c*t'**^*^* culti{‘s which the Siberian 

of Siberian 

AgrieulUre 

(\x posed c‘ven in the corn-growing n‘gion, 
render agi icailtiiral pursuits mon* pre- 
('.'uinus if not less lucrative than in 
luu()j)eau kiissin. Not only ar(‘ many 
ot these j)i<)bleins capable of a satis- 
factory solution, but in some cases the 
coin|)ensations arc ample'. d'hus, iii 
'Ti ansbaikalia, wIk'Ic' the cr()j)s an 
Inapiently injured or destroyed by hoar 
frosts, tiie ('oi'u raised is ('onsidc'rably 
i)ett('r in (jiialily than that of RurojM'an 
Kin^ia. A striking instanc(‘ of tlu' simple 
de\’i('(‘s by which naluial obstacles an* 
(x'casionally r('nio\(‘d is suj)j)lied by tin* 
artituial la'si'ivoirs ol watei’, by whudi 
lli(‘ worst effec'ts ol tin* drought ol the 
steppe distri(‘ls arc* (‘hminat(‘d. Snow 
is lu'aped uj) in mounds, surroundc'd with 
])lauks, thatclu'd with straw, and usc'd as 
resi'i voirs of water. W’lu'u drinking-water 
is wanted, tlu' larmers j)hinge a red-hot 
iioii into the |)ress(‘d snow, and in this 
piiiniti\’e way a sup|)lv ol water is en- 
siiii’d whic'h gc‘U(*rally lasts down to the 
closi* ol autumn, d'he solution to other 
and mort* diriii'iilt probh'ins. discovered 
long betoia* by tlu* ('hinest* mmigrant, 
lu'cd only to be apj)li(*(l by ’iis Russian 
('ompi'litoi*. In a word, the mati*rial well- 
Ix'ing ol tlu* agricultural i)oj)ulation ot 
Siberia si'i'ius fully assuri’d. 

Mucli mon*. howexa'r, is exjiected from 
tlu* unsummed tn'asun's whi('h are still 
awaiting tlu* advc'ut of the ('uterprising 
miiu'r. And in all ])robability the (*\- 
j>ectatiou will be ultimately fultilled ; 

Future condition that a 

network of railways connect 
MineT districts with 

the 'I'raiis - Siberian line and 
also with the nearest j)orts of the Baltic and 
Pacific ; that capital be freely and wisely 
invested that the comjxi! os he served by 
men who know tlu* country v/ell, and that 
enlightened settlers identity their interests 
and combine their efforts with those of 
the fortune-hunters from outside. 

Only then will underground Siberia 
•^ob 


of Siberian 
Agriculture 


farmer has to tackle, 


Future 
of Siberia's 
Mines 


justify the high hopes that are cherished 
of its future. For there would seem to lie 
no doubt in the minds of experts that gold 
and silver, platinum, copper, iron, coal, 
and other valualde de[)osits can be 
obtained in large quantities and at a 
reasonable cost. Heretofore too little 
ca])ital has been invested to allow of the 
aiijdication of rational methods, too littk* 
attention j)aid to the local conditions of 
labour, and nothing done to render 
transport cheap or even possible. Hence, 
the output of gold, like the total })roduc- 
tion of wheat, has undoubteVlly decreased. 
Ri'latively littk* has been done by the 
State or by individuals to exjdoit tlu* 
mineral wealth of the land sinci^ tlu* 
Middk^ Ages, when ini'n of a rurko-Mongol 
race made shallow winding holes in tlic 
ground from which they dug out their silver, 
k‘ad, and co})per ores. The methods of these 
miners, whose i)etrihcd wood(*n laddt'rs 
and props an* still lound near the ruins ot 
their worksho])s in tlu; Nerchinsk region, 
were primitive and ina(k'(]uale. (iri'i'ks 
were tlu* first miners who laliouri'd tor 


luirojieaus, and in 1701 they trium])lriiitly 


Siberia 
the Goldea 
Ground 


sent to Moscow (> lb. ot l“<\d 
and ^^) 11). of silver on* talccn 
from Mount Kultak. After ihi-, 
progress was slowly made in 


various jxirts of the country, until about 


the middle of the nineteenth ('enturv 


Siberia acquired in Russia the name ot 
the “ golden ground.” Yet, I'ven to-day 
all Siberia gives enqiloyment to no mon* 
than ()0,()00 uu'ii, and supplies the Impel lal 
Treasury with barely two and a (piarter 
million ])ounds’ worth of gold. 

It is no exagg(*ration to assert that gold 
is found everywhere and in every form 
in Siberia. (iold-miniug 1 > carried on 
in the western half of tlu* ('ounlry, in tin* 
territories of Akmolinsk, Semi}xilatin'>k, 
various ])arts of the jirovinces of Yenis>ei. 
and Tom*^k. 'I'he very iianu* Altai mean- 


” gold mountains.” In the Amur ba-iii 
and in the Lena mining district, which now 
forms })art of the provima* of Irkutsk, gold 
is obtained in consiik'rable quant ilic'-. 
But in the Vitimsk and the Olekmin-k 


systems lie the richest gold deposits in all 
Siberia : one ton of sand yields from o’ ij') 
ounces to 2*1 ounces of gold, whereas in tlu* 
Yenissei district o’o8 ounces is the maxi- 


mum. The output of the gold- digging in 
Eastern Siberia largely exceeds that of the 
Western districts, but owing to the lack 
of capital, to mismanagement, and to the 
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neglect of vein ore, the amount of gold 
obtained throughout all Siberia is falling 
off. Thus, in 1882 the total output was 
2774 tons ; in 1891 it had fallen to 26*6 
tons ; and in 1897 '^as only 25*99 
The decrease is especially noticeable in the 
Venisseisk, Transbaikalia, and the Amur 
ri'gions. On the other hand, the gold 
inclustiy on the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk 
is |)rospering. For it flourishes wherever 
little labour and capital are needed,, and 
it fails where strenuous (Tforts and large 
investments are indispensable. 

On the subject of ways of comnumication 
it will, ])erhaps, suffice to remark that the 
goldfields are generally situated on the 
Iringe of the jungle, to reach which is 
j)()ssible only on horseback or else by the 
pc'culiar con\’eyanc(^ known as volokiishki. 
Vwo long jX)les are fix(‘d to the horse’s 
collar and allowed to drag along the ground, 
and between them a seat is iixc'd which 
resembles a cradle in its form and an 
instrument of torture in its effects. 

'file conditions of labour in Siberia, 
uiilax'ourable to all j)arties coinerm'd, are 
^till in flux. Convicts, old settlers, peasants 
from Russia, Poles, Tartars, 

. , Kirghizes, Circassians, Buriats, 

Mincs**^**^ * ( hinameii form the float- 

ing population ot the mines. 
l.aboureD are hired l.)y the year, and 
receiv(‘, Ix'sides their wag(‘s — whic'h are 
j)aid ev(n*y month —a fixed amount of 
Hour, brick-tea, meat, and meal. In some 
'.^(fld-diggings the cost of this allowance, 
uwing to the exorbitant jirice of the 
provisions there, exceeds the wag(*s by 
200 per cent. But the employer receiv(‘s 
tlu worth of his money, for the working 
day begins at 3 a.m. and continues for 
from 14 to 15 hours, the miner toiling 
sometimes ankle-deep in ('old water, with 
only two bleaks — one for tea and the 
other for dinner. The effects of this kind 
of labour on the physical and moral health 
of the workman are most ])ernicious. 

Of the many metals and minerals in 
which Siberia is known to abound, gold 
and silver are almost the only ones that 
have as yet been ex])loited. fhily a few 
tons of silver are annually obtained, 
although this metal (occurs in large 
quantities in the Kirghiz steppe, on the 
Altai Mountains, in the Nerchinsk district, 
and many other places. Only two copper 
works exist in all Siberia, in spite of 
the abundance of that metal in various 
parts of the country, and especially in the 


Kirghiz steppe. Iron, the most useful 
of metals, is equally neglected. A few 
ironworks, which are carried on with a 
fair profit, bear witness to the existence of 
that metal in three or four provinces, and 
also to the inborn indolence of Eastern 
men. All over Siberia coal is found in 
abundance. There are rich coalfields 
A Fine quality is excellent. 

1. Doubtless, capital is necessary 
J to work these minerals, but 

‘the needs of the Siberian 
railway, which consumes larger (piantities 
of fuel, would almost suffice to guarantee 
the success of the coal industry. 

The development of means of communi- 
cafion is the great condition everywhere. 
Communication between Moscow and 
Siberia is relatively raj)id and reasonably 
comfortable. The Siberian Kxj)ress is 
provided with electricity, with a well- 
furnished saloon, armchairs, writing- 
tabU's, and portable' lamps, by the light 
of which travellers can ri'ad at night. 
The system of vc'iitilation, which, while 
admitting frc'sh air, ('xc'ludes the dust, 
is unknown on any other Russian 
railway. In the corridor the passenger 
can s(H% juinted in large letters, the 
name of the next station, the hour at 
which he is due there, and the length of 
time the train will remain at it. The 
food suppli('d on the restaurant car is 
excellent. I Ik' mechanic'al arrangements 
of the expR'ss ar(', (‘ininently satisfac- 
tory, but the service which dejxmds for 
thoroughness and n'gularity upon human 
efforts is very inadeciuatc', without, how- 
ever, being as bad as in otlu'r paits of 
Russia, h'rom Moscow to Irkutsk, the 

distance of 3,383 mik's is traversed by the 
Siberian Ex])r(‘ss in 225 hours and 55 
minutes ; from Mo.scow to Kharbiii — 
4,() o 8 miU's — the time n'ciuired is 3.14 
hours, while the journey from Moscow to 
Vladivostock — 5,3qi mik's -can bc' accom- 
plished in 380 hours and 40 minutes. 

The opening uj) of the mining 
districts through branch(?s con- 
necting with this railway is 

one of the gre^at necc'.ssities 

of progress. The development of the 

Kuznetsk coal region, lor example, needs a 
railway 120 miles long. Surveys w(ire made' 
in 1906, and in 1911 the construction of the 
Southern Siberia Railway was approved by 
the Council of Ministers. The opening of this 
line should mean an. era of prosperity for 
Siberia and for Russia. E. J. Dillon 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST EMPIRE 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

BY MAX VON BRANDT 


the loadin^^^ nations of Enroi)e none 
^ has had a life of more tlian a millen- 
nium and a half, even if we date back 
the birth of France to the days of Clovis. 
A thousand years before Clovis, Rome 
was no more than the chief city of a con- 
federation in Central Italy. Of the Maco 
donian Empire nothing was left three 
hundred years after the death of its 
founder. Five hundred years before his 
birth, it is doubtful whether any of the 
(ireek states known to history was even 
in existence. Of the early empires of 
Western Asia none survived the dawn 
of the Christian Era. Until the energy 
. _ . of very modern investigators 

“Before*^* unearthed or deciphered the 
♦K n 1 •* monuments of Mesopotamia 

® ^ and Egypt, all human ha|)pen- 
ings earlier than the year 2,000 B.c. or 
thereabouts were, accounted by Europeans 
as prehistoric, save for the story embodied 
in the Hebrew narrative. 

But in the Far East there lives to-day 
an empire, vast in extent, jxainfully 
populous, a civilisation complex, elaborate, 
artificial to a degree, and tracing back 
its unbroken history beyond the date at 
which the Hebrew historian fixed the 
Deluge. Doubtless, until well within a 
thousand years of the Christian Era, 
legend and fact are intermingled in that 
history, until the period at which the 


labours of ('onfucius set the records in 
order; yet there is no doubt that for 
some two thousand years before his day 
the Chinese Empire had subsisted con- 
tinuously. Since Confucius, it has con- 
tinued to subsist for more, than two 
thousand years with five hundred added 
to tliem. 


Older than 
Greece 
and Rome 


A strange people — a stagnant people, to 
Western eyes. As the (diinaman lived 
in the days of ('onfucius, so he 
has lived for five times live 
hundred years ; so he lives to- 
day. In the West, the civilisa- 
tions of Creeks and Romans arose, and 
crumbled: with infinite pains, the bai- 
barian hordes which overthrew them have 
built up a new civilisation. Before 
(ireece and Rome, ('hina was standing, 
and still she stands ; in all essentials 
unchanged; apart. Ihit tlie West is 
knocking at her gates. Revolution lias 
destroyed the Manchu Dynasty and set up 
a Republic. Many changes seem in- 
evitable. Will China crumble as Rome* 
crumbled before the Teuton, or is Europe 
to face a true yellow peril ? Is her future 
one of disintegration or of integration ? Will 
she shiver to dust, or awaken to a new 
life ? The answer is not yid articulate. 
Revolution has already given place to 
dictatorship. Financial concessions liave 
brought the foreigner within her borders. 
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One of the most ancient names by 
which the Chinese have called their 
country is Tien Hsia, meaning Under the 
Sky. Ssu Hai. or All within the Four Seas, 
i^nd Chung Kuo, or Middle Kingdom, arc 
also early names, the latter dating from 
the establishment of the Chou dynasty 
about 1130 B.c. As these names imply 
that there is but one country—China, 
the centre of the earth -other names, 
■>uch as Hua, C'hung-hua Kuo, or 
Middle Flowery Kingdom, and Nei Ti, or 
Inner land, refer to (diina’s civilisation 
and superiority to foreigners. (It is not 
(‘asy to make (yiiinese names intelligible 


in Fnglish, and to help haiglish readers in 
the pronunciation of these names the 
hyphen is introduced. The hyphen has 
no other j)urpose than to help the reader 
to the right |)ronunciation ; it is as if we 
wrote Lon-don or Sid-inouth. Thus, 
Shan-si or Shansi is ecpially correct. The 
use of the hyphen has of late diminished 
and will probably die out altogether, and 
it has been thought eonveniont here to 
use it only sometimes in order to familiarise 
the reader with the proper di\’isions of 
words. Chinese names are spelt, therefore, 
in this History with or without the hyphen, 
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and the reader who finds Shan-tung on 
one page will know that the Shantung 
on another page is precisely the same 
place and precisely the same word. In 
the case of Chinese ])rop(‘r names, as 
ill Japanese proper names, the family 
surname comes Ixdore the Christian name, 
as if w'e wrote Shakespeare William.] 

For the j)eoj)le of China, a common 
name is black-haired folk, and occasion- 
ally they are nderred to as men of Han or 
Tang, from two dynasties distinguished 
for their pow'cr and culture. The name 
of the pn'S(‘nt dynasty, T^ing or ('lung, 
togetlu'i* with those of many earlitM 


dynasties, is never ajiplied in this general 
.sense to the j)eople of China. 

The origin of the name “ China,” given 
to the country in Europe, has occasioned 
much (piestioning. Dr. Eegge states that 
the name came to us from India through 
Buddhism. Another authority says that 
the China known to the people of India 
before the arrival of Chinese iiilgrims 
and afterwnrds was apparently not the 
Flowery Middle Kingdom, but rather a 
region occupied by a tribe living to the 
west of the Chinese Empire, far west ol 
the Yellow River; and that the name was 



A VIEW IN THE MOUNTAINS THAT DIVIDE CHINA INTO TWO PARTS 


The surface of China, as a whole, slopes from west to east. The division between north and south is found in tlie 
branch of the Kunlun Mountains in latitude ill'' to which separates the oasins of the Yellow River and the Yangtse. 






The Chinese system of mountain ranges contains many individual summits of rugged grandeur. The mass of moun- 
tains towards Tibet has been described as “the greatest sea of high peaks and sharply-cut ridges in the world. ” 


THE WONDERLANDS OF CHINA’S MOUNTAINS 
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A Seventh 

Century 

Pilgrim 


afterwards extended to the Flowery Land, 
apparently by the Buddhist writers and 
translators of India and Kashmir. 

In the s(!venth century A.D. Yuan- 
chuan^^S tin* (dunese j)ilgrim, on his journey 
honuiward, about 150 miles east of the 
Che-ka or Tek-ka district in the Punjab, 
came to the country which he calls Chi- 
na- jmh-ti. This district, accord- 
ing to his story, was assigned 
to a Chinese hostage sent from 
an outlying vassal of China, 
west of th(! Yellow Kiv(‘r, to the ('oiirt 
r)f King Kanishka, who j)robably lived in 
the s(‘cond century a.d. 'Fhe name China 
is also aj)|)lied in the l>irhat Samita, a 
book comj)os(‘d in the sixth century a.d., 
to a p(io|)le in the north-(‘ast division 
of India. 

Hut what(‘ver th(‘ district fust nderred 
to under this nanu‘, tluM'e secMUs to 
be no doubt that it was applied later 
by Indian Ihiddhists to ( hina itselt, 
which is also nuaitioiusl as (diin-taii. 
The diriK'nlty is ratlu'r to undiMstand 
how a name, presumably deriv(‘d Irom 
the ('hin or Tsin dynasty, which (aim* 
(o an (Mid in 2(H) n.c., should have 
survived so long, and in its original 
lorm. It is possible that the “ Sinae 
of th(‘ Komans is the same name in 
a diHeriMit divss, but th(‘ tirst n^'ord 
of the nanu' ('hina, as used by 
luirojiean wiitcMs is, a('cording to 
('olonel Yule, in the y(‘ar 15 1() a.d. 
by Barbosa. Baron F. \'on Kic htholen’s 
tlu'ory that the name comes fiom Jih-nan, 
an old name ol Toiujuin, or Tong- 
king, secMus to rest on weak ground, as 
tlu‘ lo('al i)ronun(Mation would probably 
be Yit-nam, instead ol jih-nan. Th(‘ 
Latin nanu‘ “ Simm's,” as apjdical to 
tlu‘ |)eoj)l(' of C hina, is si d to 1 h‘ de- 
rived from the word “ ssu,’ silk, which, 
in its Korc'an lorm, " sil,’ ajijiears to 
lend SOUK' * justiru'alion to this tlu'ory. 
just as ('hina is a name' unknown to 
the pc'ople of the country, so Cathay is 
T,. ^ . also a foreign name, derived 

The Origin from the Ki-tan 

d'artars, and ascribed o exedu- 
sively to the interior of 
Cduna that it was only by travelling 
overland from India to Peking that 
the [('suit missionary, JL'uedict (loes, 
in established the fact that the 

Cathay of the Persians was identical 
with China. 

China Proper is bounded on the north 
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of the 

Name China 


by Mongolia, on the west by Turlcestan 
and Tibet, on the south-west by Burma, 
on the south by Tonquin and the Tonquin 
(iiilf, on the south-east and east by the 
('hina Sea, on the north-east by the 
Yellow Sea, the (iulf of Chih-li, Korea, 
and, now that Manchuria has been in- 
corporated in China Proper, by the Sea 
of Japan. 

The total area of China Pro])er, includ- 
ing Manchuria, is i,8(jC),()3o square miles, 
and the total pojmlation, according to 
(diinese estimates, amounts to 4i(j,2i7,()()o. 
The area of the whole emjiire, including 
all the ('ountri('s r(*ally or nominally tribu- 
tary to it, is over 4,247,170 square miles, 
and the j)opulation is clainu'd to amount 
to over 4J(),()oo,o()(). 

The hgures in tlu' following table, based 
on figures given in Pere Richard’s re- 
('cntly published (ieography of China, 
show the area and po|uilation of th(‘ 
different j)r()vinc(‘s of ('hina Pr()p(M*. In 
addition, Mongolia has a ))oi)ulation of 
2,C)0(),()()(), with an area of T,jf)7,boo square 
mil(‘s ; ('hin(‘S(‘ Turk(‘stan a population of 
i,2()o.()oo, with an area of 550, Jto. square 



A MAGISTRATE OF THE FIRST RANK 
From a Chinese drawing. 
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miles ; and Tibet a population of 6,500,000, 
with an area of ib 3,200 scpiare miles. 


1*1 

I’opiilatioii 

Ajca in 
Ml. ii\ile . 

Populatiol 
p«-T sq. milt 

riiih-li . . 

J(), 930 , 0 (K) 

I I 5 ,(H 10 

182 

Slian-si 

U.JOti.OOO 

8 1 .000 

r 50 

Shan-tnn" 

3S, 247,900 

5 5 ,000 

695 

Ho-naii . . 

25, 317.820 

67,000 

377 

Kiang-su 

Kiang-huai 

}'23.9<So.23o 

38,000 

631 

Au-liiii . . 

. 23,672,300 

54,000 

438 

Iviang-si 

. 26,532,000 

67.000 

396 

I'hc-kiang 

. 11,580,000 

^6,e)oo 

322 

I'li-kieii 

. 22.870,000 

46,000 

497 

Ilii-pe*h. . 

. 35,280,000' 

7 1 .000 ' 

497 

llii-nan . . 

. 2 2, 169,000 ; 

83,0(30 

267 

Slu*ii-si . . 

8,450,000 

75,oo( 

H 3 

Kaii-su 

io,386,o(K) 


78 

Szc-cluioii 

. . 1 68,724,800 

21«8,OOf 

3*5 

Kwang-tung 

Kwang-si 

Kuei-chou 

Viin-iiaii 

31,865,200 
5, 142,000 
7.65o,oof) 

12,721,500 

99,000 
77 .oof 
67. o< 

I 46 ,C 3 t 

3^2 

67 

114 

87 

Maiicliuria — 
Shc'iig-ching 
Kirin . . 




8, 5 00, Of )0 

363,000 

-3 

1 U-i-lung-chiaiii 

[5 


In Primary and early Secondary times, 
('liina lay submerged beneath a shallow 
sea. Later, in the Secondary Period, the 



THE V/IFE OF A CHINESE MAGISTRATE 
From a Chinese drawing. 


whole continent emerged from the sea, 
and was subsecpiently subjected to folds 
and dislocations which formed trenches 
such as those in lurkestan, or raised up 
mountain ranges such as the Altai, 'Pien- 
shan, and Kun-hm. About the same time 
immense deposits ot coal had been form- 
ing in great dejnessions, such as those* 
where now stand the jaovinces of Yunnan, 
Kwei-chou, Honan, Shensi, and Shansi, 
towards which vast deposits of drilt- 
wood were floated from continents on 
the north and south. Large inland lakes 
existed which, as they drieil uj), left 
deposits from which the sandstoiu* 
rocks of Szechuen and elsewhere 
were subsecpiently developed. I'hc con- 
tinent nev’cr ai:ain sank beiKxith the sea, 
and no trace* of Jurassic or ('rctaceous 
rocks has been discovered. But b(‘neath 
the coal d('])osits are limestone strata, 
sometimes (),oo() ft. in thickness, which 
stretcli across the whole of mid-('hina 
from the extreme north to the bordi'rs of 
Toiupiin. Of volcanie' action, tract's (‘xist 
near Nanking and in Chih-li, and immense 
fields of lava are found in Manchuria. 
Porphyry and granite* have*, in many 
parts of China, e'xtrueleel thre)ugh the* 
l)eels abeive them. 

Rain, fre)st, anel iex* have le)r aM)ns 
be*en working their change*s ame)ng the* 
reicks, anel have been spe'cially assistc'el 
by the winels which have ceivereel the 
ne)rth e)f C'hina freun the e*aste*rn be)rde 
e)f Shansi to the^ we*st e)f Kansu with 
a b(*el e)f leiess, e*stimale*el in se)me 
})lae:es at T,8e)e) feet in thie'kne*ss, whie'h 
lias liielden ami elnig*el all tlie* leature*s 
of the^ ce)untiy, anel threiugh whieh 
e*ven high mountains scarce'ly she)W theii' 
he*ads. 

The lines fe)llowe*el by the* menintain 
systems e)f ( hina are* mue’h eibseaireel by 
the fact that the rive'is ele) ne)t, as 
elepie teid by e;arly carte)graphe*rs, teillenv 
thei e:ourse e)f the memntains, and the 
highest })arts e)f the* menintain ehains 
are neit always feiunel ne*ar the !e)Uiee*s 
of the greatest rivers. Ahneist withemt 
exception, all the great rivers eif ('hina, 
at some ])e)int or e)ther in their cenirse, 
and in one instance feir a breadth eii 
hundreds of miles, [)ierce the mountain 
chains which creiss their course anel 
might naturally be ex|)ected to prove 
impassable barriers to their preigre'ss. 

From the great jdateau of Tibet, a cein- 
tinuation of the Kun-lun Mountains is 
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Ey native artists. 


thrown across China in an casl-hy-norlh- 
east and wcst-by-south-wcst direction. 
These mountains are divided into three 
hranehes, tlie northernmost of which forms 
the border of the Monj^olian jilateaii. The 
central constitutes the water-[)arting of 
tlie Yellow River and the Yangtse ; and 
the southern runs along the northern 
border of Sze-chuen, and further cast 
.separates the u])per waters of the Han 
River from the Yangtse. 

Hut acro.ss these ranges iheie also rims 
a great series of mountain chains with a 
north-east to south-west direction, named 
by Richthofen the Chinese system. Along 
the east coast these mountains are gathered 
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into a belt about 400 
miles wide, and seldom 
exceeding 6,000 feet in 
height. To the west of 
this belt the trend of the 
mountain ranges is still 
the same, and, according 
to Prince Kropotkin, the 
high ranges in the ex- 
treme west of China are 
but a continuation of the 
Khing-an and Stanovoi 
Mountains of North-east 
Asia. Where the Chinese 
system meiHs the Kun- 
lun its ranges are de- 
flected somewhat from 
their course, but they 
ap])ear again with their 
original direction north of 
that range, though partly 
confounded in the j)latcau 
of Shan-si. Near Tibet, 
where the system collides 
with the outliers of the 
Tibetan system, there is 
found what Richthofen 
calls the greatest .sea of 
high peaks and sharply- 
cut ridges in the world. 

The plateaus, of which 
the mountain ranges in 
many cases form the 
westciiTi escarj)ment, are 
found in Shan-si (6,000 
feet to 7,500 feet), the 
Ordos country (4,500 feet 
to 4,800 feet), Sze-chuen, 
Yun-nan, Kwei-chou, and, 
on the largest .scales of all, 
in Mongolia, west of the 
Khing-an Mountains. 

The great alluvial plain 
of ('hiua extends from Peking to tht' 
Yangt.se, with a' width varying from 
100 miles in the north to 300 miles 
in latitude 34”. There are other 
smaller plains or basins near Hankow, 
and on the borders of the Poyang 
and Tung-ting lake in the Yangtse 
Valley. The only other plain of import- 
ance is that in the delta of the Canton 
rivers. The surface of China, as a whole, 
slopes from west to east. The division 
between north and south is found in the 
branch of the Kun-lim Mountains in 
latitude 34° to 35°, which separates the 
basins of the Yellow River and the 
Yangtse. 
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South of this line lies the country of 
canals and boats, irrigation, and a tem- 
perate or subtropical climate, with the 
reed ^dains, rice fields, cotton plants, 
bamboo w'oods, mulberry groves, tea 
plantations, sugar cane, varnish, oil and 
wax trees, oranges, pomelo, litchi, bananas, 
and melons, wh’ch are its characteristics. 
To the north of the chain, carts and 
mules and ponies take the place of boats 
and ])()rters. The climate is 
_i * one of extreme heat and cold, 

Climates 


- . with a sluM't spring and 

of China 

of many kinds, wheat and — further north - - 
buckwheat and oats, ])ears, apples, a})!*!- 
cots, walnuts, grapes, i)ersiminons, and 
water melons arc the common fruits, 
and ice is so common as to be seen in 
great blocks on every fruitseller’s stall in 
sumnu'r. 

With the different climates there follows 
a change in the character and tenpxM* of 
the [)eopl(\ The southerner is tin* more 
studious, in some ways tlu‘ more r(‘lined ; 
his fingers have a more delieate sense of 
touch ; if he emigrates, he goes to the 
Straits, Australia, or to sonu' warm climate. 
The northerner drinks more heavily, (‘ats 
more food, endures cold and discomfort, 
from which his neighbour shrinks, and 
makes the s])lendid colonist who has b(‘en 



AN ANCIENT CHINESE SOLDIER 
From Kircher’s “China Mouumentis,’’ 1004. 

transforming Mcmchuria and constructing 
railroads. It is in the north that the 
enormous loi'ss beds lii‘ which slope 
down from the mountiiin toj)s to tlu^ 
])lains, and are intersected by gorges, in 
(he (‘astern walls of which are the cave 



AN ANCIENT CHINESE SOLDIER 
From Kircber’s “China Mouumentis,” 1604. 


dvv(‘llings of a large j)roportion of the 
population. In the south the bamboo 
suj)plies almost every want of the house, 
the fu‘ld, or the boat, and takes its 
j)lace on tin* table as a delicacy. In the 
nortli the millet is used in the structure 
of ev’cry cottage ; its straw is the luel of 
(he poor man and its grain is the lood ol 
men and beasts. In tlu? lovVer vall(‘y ol 
the Yangtse, where neither millet nor 
bamboo aia? (juite at home, the gigantic 
nxxi beds which line tlu^ river and the 
shores of the lakes and swamj)s form the 
fuel of the country and the material for 
building cottages and fenc(.‘S. Lastly, in 
the north are roads or cart-tracks across 
the fields ; in Central China are jiaved 
])aths for barrow traffic ; in the south are 
still narrower footpaths for ])orters. 

In the g(x)graphy of China rivers are 
of much greater importanc(i than moun- 
tains, especially the three great streams 
which traverse the empire from west to 
east, the Hoang-ho, Yangtse Kiang, and 
the Chu Kiang. The Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
River, has so often burst its banks and 
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A GROUP OF CANTON CHRISTIANS WITH THEIR NATIVE TEACHER 
In the North of China the people are hardy, enduring cold and fatigue better than their southern kinsmen; they 
emigrate to temperate regions and form valuable colonists. The Chinaman of the South is more fastidious in his com 
forts, and when he emigrates, goes to tropical or sub-tropical countries ; he eats and drinks less than his northern cousin. 

CHINESE OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF CHINA: TYPES OF CHINESE AND MANCHUS 

I'hulob fiiderA.jod & Underwood, Lniuloi 
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kiarig (River, or Great River), and 
from Wuchang onward it is usually 
known as Chang-kiang, or the Long 
River. It rises in the Tangla 
Mountains, hardly loo miles from 
the sources of the Hoang- ho and 
the Kun-lun range. In its course 
of about 3,200 miles it passes 
through the Central Chinese pro- 
vinces of Szechuen, Hu})eh, Kiang- 
huai, and Kiangsii, and waters an 
area of about 685,000 square miles. 
It is also the most important lin(‘ 
of communication ii\ China ; towns 
such as Nanking, Nganking, Han- 
kow, Wuchang, and Chungking 
arc situated upon this stream. As 
far as Hankow it is sulliciently 
deep to ])ermit the ])assage (if 
large steamers ; its importance 
will be increased in this respec'l 
by the construction of canals to 
])ass the rapids between Ichang 
and Chungking, which hitlu'rto 
have been crossed by only two 
•GROWING RICE, CHINA’S STAPLE FOOD, AT CANTON or three small stcaiucrs. 



flooded the country as to hav(' 
been called “ the plague of China,” 
and is said to have completcdy 
changed the lower part ol its b(‘d 
no f('wer than nine times ; it rises in 
the jdain of Odontala scuith of the 
Kun-lun Mountains, and pass('s 
through Noith ( hina for a dis- 
tance of more than 3,000 miles. 
The district which it waters is over 
400, 000 s(|uare miles in (‘xtent. 
I he course ol the Hoang-ho was 
ajiparently followed by the first 
immigrants, whose descendants w(‘ 
now know as Chinese, and in its 
v'alley the larger ])art of anciimt 
and inediieval ( hinese history has 
b('en work(‘d out. Since 185b the 
Hoang-ho has emptied itseft into 
the Gull of IVchili, though hu inerly 
it ilowed into tlu Yellow Sea 
south of the peninsula of Shantung. 
The nature of its bed inak(\s it of 
no inqiortance as a navigable 
waterway. 

The Yangtse Kiang - so named 
only in its" lower reaches from 
Nanking onward, towau! Yang- 
chou~is known in its upfier course 
as Kin-sha-kiang, the River of the 
(iolden Sands, its central portion 
being called merely Kiang or Ta- 
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_ ^ .. SCENE IN BAMBOO-LAND 

The bamboo plant in South China supplies almost every want of the 

house, the field, or the boat, and takes its place on the table as a delicacy. 





THE CHU KIANG, OR PEARL RIVER, WATERING A DISTRICT OF 128,000 SQUARE MILES 

SCENES ON THE THREE GREAT RIVERS OF CHINA 
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The Chu Kiang, or the Pearl River, rises 
in Yunnan, and is formed by the con- 
fluence of the East, North, and West 
rivers, of which tributaries the last- 
named, the Si-kiang, is the most im- 
])ortant. The Chu Kiang i)asses through 
South China, and reaches the sea near 
('anton ; it waters a district estimated 
at more than 128,000 sciuare miles. 

Nothing certain is known of the origin 
of the Cliinese i)eoj)le. Some probability 
attaches to the tlieories |)roj)osed by 
TcM rien de Lacoupei ie and Robert Kenna- 
way Douglas, which would consider them 
as (l(‘scended from the Accadians, relying 
among other evidence upon the similarity 
of th(i earliest (diiiKse writing to the 
cuneiform script. An alternative is the 
view of Richthofen, that the original 
home of the lirst emigrants into Cliina 
was in the valley of the Tarim, where they 
may have coiik^ into contact with Accadian 
and Indian civilisatif)n. Such an origin, 
if proved, does not, however, explain the 
great ditference of the Chinese from all 
the other peoples of Asia — as, for instance, 
in the entire al)sence of a jaiestly or 
military professional class ; still 
r explain the simi- 

, laritios— for examide, the ap- 

parent cxisti'iica; of a certain 
amount of astronomical knowledge at 
so early a ])eriod as that of the llsia 
dynasty- 

IC(|ually difticult is it to discover 
i‘vidence of their origin from ethno- 
graphical iiKpiiry. The main ])art of 
hast Asia the greater part of China, 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Mongolia, and 
Tibet — is inhabited by a iiopulation of 
about 500,000,000 of Mongolian race, to 
which must be added tlie peoples of 
Further India with the Malays. It is 
scarcely possible to draw a dehnitc line 
of demarcation between these and the 
Mongolians. In Manchuria, in the 
district of the Sungari River, in part 
of Korea and in a ])art of the west coast 
of Ja]>an, the Manchu-Korean type is pre- 
dominant. In China we also meet with 
the Miaotzu and the little known Lolo ; in 
Southern China and Japan infusions of 
Polynesian blood can be traced, while a 
slight infusion of the woo!-y haired negro 
appears at rare intervals. The true Mon- 
golian is ])redominant in Central and 
Southern China ; further south the Malay 
type becomes more prominent, as does the 
Manchu-Korean in the north. 
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These facts are indisputable, but they 
do not help us to solve the riddle of the 
origin of the Chinese or of the races 
which existed in the East at the time of 
their migrations. Of such independent 
races, whether exterminated or absorbed 
by the Chinese, there may have been a 
great number, though it is improbable 
that any one of them was 
p ^ y numerically large. Mention is 
eop es of the San Miau in the 

of China -Shuking,”‘iii its history of 
the time of Yao and Yu (2356-2206 B.c.) ; 
and in a speech made b}\ King Wu of 
('hou (1134-1116 R.c.) against Chou-hsin 
of Sliaiig before the battle of Mu, h(‘, 
refers to eight auxiliary i)eoples, tlu' 
Yung, Shu, Chiang, Mao, Wei, Lu, Phang, 
and Pho. 

At a later j^eriod, between the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.c., mention is 
macienf eight tribes of the Dsung or Yung 
who were western barbarians in Shantung, 
(diih-li, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, and on the 
frontier of the kingdom. The Ti, who 
w(*re northern barbarians, dwelt in Shansi 
and Chih-li, the 1 barbarians of Shantung 
extended as far as the Han River, and 
the Man lived on the central and upper 
Yangtse, chiefly on the right bank. But 
the number of the tribes that had not 
then been subdued must have been much 
greater ; even at the present day, more 
than two thousand six hundred years later, 
tribes of original inhabitants in complete 
or ])artial independence are constantly 
found in the southern and western pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

That such tribes as the Li, ju'obably 
descendants of the Miaotzu, to whom 
Kublai Khan is said to have assigned a 
part of Formosa in 1292, should have held 
their ground in the interior of Formosa 
and Hainan is the less remarkable in 
view of the fact that even at the present 
day whole tribes of original inhabitants 
have been able to maintain their inde- 
_ . l^endencc in the provinces on 

o \ in *1 mainland, where the 

InU^ants Chinese sui^remacy has endun;rl 
for thousands of years. Ch 
tribes not of Chinese origin, or which have 
only in part submitted to Chinese rule, 
the largest are the Miaotzu, Lolo, Ikia, 
Hakka, Hoklo, Yao, Sai or Li, Mosso, 
Lissou and Minchias. 

The Miaotzu, known to the Chinese as 
the “ savage ” or “ tamed,” according 
to their degree of civilisation, are found 




THE VALLEY OF THE TARIM RIVER. PROBABLY THE EARLIEST HOME OF THE CHINESE 

Nothing certain is known of the ori^n of the Chinese people, but it is supposed that the original home of the 
first emigrants into (^ina was in the Valley of the Tarim, the chief river of the Province of Sin-kian, stretching 
across the Tanm Desert. Here they may have come into contact with Accadian and Indian civilisation 

From Sven Hcdin’s “Scientific Results of a Journey in Central Asia,” 
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in Kwang-lung, Kwangsi, Hunan, Yunnan 
and Kwci-clioii. They numlx*r some fifty 
tribes, and are purely aborigines. In 
Yunnan their numbers have been reduced 
owing to their having taken part in the 
Mohammedan rising of i(S()o-i8f)(). The 
Ix)los live in Sze*chu(‘n, in mountainous 
country, on the left bank of the Yangtse. 
They have a written character which lias 
not yet Ixvn studic'd. The Ikia form a 
large ])roj)ortion of the inhabitants of 
Kwang-si, and have affinities to the 
Siamese. The Hakka are of foreign origin, 
])robably from Fukien ; they constitute 
some two-thirds of tlie ]K)])ulation of 
Kwang-tung, and are also found in 
Kwang-si. The Hoklo are also of Fukien 
origin, and number some three million 
of the inhal)itants of Kwang-tung. The 
Yao, or Yu, of Burmese origin, are found 
mainly near Lieii-chou Fu, in Kwang-tung, 
and do not exceed thirty thousand in 
number. The Sai, or Li, reside in the 
island of Hainan, and have a written 
language of their own. The Mossos 
live in the north-west of Yunnan and 
east of Tibet. South of them are th.e 
Lis.sou. The Minchias are 
also in Yunnan, and at one 
time had their capital at 
Ta-li Fu. 

A serious attempt was 
made by the late Dr. Ernst 
Faber, in a paper on 


** Prehistoric China,'' to discover through 
the growth and development of the 
“ ideographs," which superseded the 
gui[)os or knotted cords jin viously in 
use as remembrancers, tlu^ degree ol 
civilisation which existed in China at 
the time of their introduction and its 
subsecpienl develojnnenl. He mentions, 
by the way, that guipos, the invention of 
which is attributed to .Sui Jen or Shen 
Nung are still in use in Tibet and among 
the Miaotzu in Kwei-chou. 

Thsmissing as inapplicable to the ele- 
mentary characters of Chinese writing tlu' 
description of the trigrams, devised by the 
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mythical Fu-lii, he notes the invention of 
the “ tadpole characters, ascribed to 
Huang-ti (2697 b.c.), after which date at 
least 1,500 years pass without any mention 
of writing. Then, at a time placed by some 
in the twelfth century, and certainly 
before the third century b.c., written 
characters are grouped in the “six 
scripts under six categories according 
to the nature of their subject — viz., 
figures, ideas, inversions, relations, 
metaphors, and phonetic characters, and 
arrangement which, however, is practic- 
able only for a small number of 
characters. Probably the Great Seal 
characters, ibout a thousand in number, 
which were invented 800-752 B.c., arc of 
earlier date. These were followed some 
six centuries later by the “Small Seal** 
characters, which are probably the oldest 




BEATING A PRISONER THROUGH THE STREETS 


form now in existence, and these by 
the Li-shu, the present official form of 
handwriting, and that again by others. 

('hinese characters arc? composed of 
radicals or classifiers, which give some clue 
to their meaning, combined with jdionetics, 
which give an idea of their sound though not 
of the tone in which they are pronounced. 
The adoption of the j)ho- 
netic system some time 
after 1200 b.c. greatly 
facilitated the increase of 
the number of characters. 

In the “Nine Classics'' 

4C01 different characters 
are found, and in the 
Sung dynasty (960-1126 
A.D.) they had risen to 
25,000. In Kang-hsi’s dic- 
tionary (1662-1722 A.D.) 


A CHINESE substitute FOR THE STOCKS 

about 45,000 appear. TIk' 
earliest dictionary in whch 
these classifiers were used 
was the Shiio-wen, jiublished 
al)out 100 A.D. 

Dr. h'aber holds that 
writing, in its projier sense, 
began with the invention of 
the Seal characters (800-752 
H.C.), a conclusion from 
which, as he jioints out, it 
ne('('ssarily follows that the 
reliable liistory of China 
begins with its inventions, 
and that all monuments ol 
literature said to be of an 
^ (‘arlier dale — 
among them 
some famous j^or- 
tions of the 
Chinese classics — 
arc later ]U'oduc- 
tions. For it would 
have been impos- 
sible to comjx)S(i 
those documents 
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willi characters consisting of figures of 
objects and ideographic combinations ; and 
as all the literary remnants of Chinese 
antiquity show a predominance of pho- 
netic characters, they cannot be older than 
the Chou dynasty, under which phonetic 
writing was first developed. 

When phonetic writing was adopted, the 
old figures or representation of objects 
or characters were not aban- 
inese doned, though inevitably ^ome- 
what modified. Hut no 
attein])t was made to reduce 
|)honetirs to an aljihabet, and the pro- 
nunciation of woials was not confined 
to a definite set of characters, and the 
|)hon(‘tic j)iincij)le was never universally 
a])plied. With tlu^ ('lassifuMS there was 
the sanui lack fit syst(‘in. Their number 
was not limit(‘d, and their jiosition in the 
body of the charact.M' was not invariable. 
Sometinu's tlu'V are found on the left, 
sonu'tiiiK's on the* right, sometimes above, 
soiiK'times below the cliaracters. 

It is ()l these })honetics and classi- 
fiers, sonu'tiuK's called radicals, and 
the elementary characters from which 
both are developed, that the written 
('hara('l(‘rs of the prersent day are com- 
pos('d. 'fhe use ot tlu' classifier is easily 
undcMstood if words of our own language 
which have difterent meanings and tlie 
saiiK* sound are taken as (‘xaiujiles c.g., 
“ pine” with the ( lassilier “ tr(‘e ” is not 
lik(‘ly to b(‘ ('onfused with “ jhik',” to 
sorrow, which naturally would have 
” heart ” as its classifuM' ; ” miiu‘ ” with 
till' classifier “stone” would be very 
distinct from the “ mine ” of “ mine and 
thine”; and so on. It is easy to under- 
stand in how many combinations classifiers 
such as tire, water, wood, grass, heart, 
man, woman, cow, would naturally find a 
place. On the other hand, the advantage 
of having a clue to the sound of a 
character through the jMesence in it of 
some smaller character the pronunciation 
_ - - of which is familiar to every- 

eo^&p s oasily appreciated, and 

... .. it is surprising that the m- 

vent ion once adopted was 
never systematised, but, on the contrary, 
the number of phonetics increased to 
such an extent as in t rge measure to 
destroy their utility. 

From the elementary characters, about 
one hundred in number, from which 
ideographs had been developed when 
classifiers were introduced, Dr. Faber 


sought to learn of the state of civili- 
sation at the time to which they may 
be referred How far back in time 
this may be it is impossible to guess. 
He himself seems to have thought that 
ideographs may have been in use for 
ten or fifteen centuries before phonetics 
were introduced. The conclusion at which 
he arrived is that society was then already 
in a settled state, with chiefs, officers anil 
clans, and most of the domesticated 
animals. Melons and bamboos, fire and 
ice, dwellings in cliffs, salt lands, and wells, 
weapons such as knives, ari^ows, halbc‘rds, 
javelins, bows, and shields, tools and 
utensils, tripods and incense burners, 
wheeled carriages and boats — all a]:)pear 
among thes(‘ (‘lementary characters. Sacri- 
fice and divination are also mentioned, 
and seem to ])rove the existence of sonu* 
religious belief at this early jicriod. 

d'aoism aiuK'onfucianisrn, as they ajipear 
in the sixth century B.C., arc proofs of a 
high degree' of intelk'ctual de\'el()})UU‘nt 
even then. The great exponents of tlurse 
schools bear witiu'ss, and tlu' fact is con- 
finiK'd by the evidence of the Chinest' 
« classics, that this develoii- 

/i began long before the 

^ ^ days of Lao-tse and Con- 

Development , j, , , , 

tucius. It must have bee'ii 

founded on a widespread civilisation and a 
relatively high degree of culture. In the 
“ (diouli,” “ Hi,” and “ Liki ” we find 
proofs of the existence of a coniju’ehensive 
and detailed system of administration, 
d'he rights and duties of every class of the 
])0})ulation are prescribed to tlu' smallest 
(h'tails. Every season has its apj)oint(‘(l 
tasks. Full |a'o vision is made lor the 
observance of all ceremonies connected 
with funerals, recej)tions, the dedication 
of tenq)les, festivals, drinking feasts, 
archery, etc. The relations of parents to 
children and children to jKirents an' 
particularised in full form and ceremony. 

(ireat attention was paid to the equij^ 
ment and evolutions of the troops, t(^ 
which orders were transmitted by signal. 
Two-wheeled chariots, both open and 
closed, and harnessed with one, two, three, 
and four horses, side by side, were in 
common use. In war, chariots were used 
drawn by two horses and containing three 
occupants — the charioteer, a sj)earman, and 
an archer. The emperor takes the field 
with ten thousand chariots. Cavalry does 
not seem to have been employed in the 
earliest period, though pictures of cav^alry 
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conflicts arc found belonging to the second 
century a.d. 'Fhc arms in use were the 
spear, the halberd, the sword, the club, 
the axe, the bow and arrow, and the 
crossbow. The defensive armour appar- 
ently consisted of a small shield, and, in 
early times, of leather harness. Tliis last 
was afterward replaced by chain and mail 
armour. 

In the arts of peace the Chinese had 
also made great progress a thousand years 
at least before the ('hristian era. There 
are in existence; at the j)resent day vessels 
of bronze whii h date* from the Hsia, Sliang, 
and Chou dynasties. dlu; book called 
“ Po-kii-tou-lu,” the lirst edition of which 
belongs to the years iiKj to iiib, and the 
“ Hsi-ching-ku-chieii,” a work j)iiblished 
by order (d tlie Kjnpe'ior Kien-lung in 
1759, describing his collection ol anti- 
ejuities, coiitain miiiK'nuis illustrations ol 
thes(; vessels. They display excellent work- 
manship and rich ornanKMitation. Ani- 
mals aie ofti'ii ri‘pres(‘nled ; uuukm'ous 
examples of j)alaces, great and small, are 
met with. A large number of beautiful 
works of art in lU'plirite are also in 
^ (‘\i deuce, (•'^j'ecially sacrificial 

ArUn** vi'^seK and plate's, with orna- 
innn R r for t!ie extremitic‘.> of 

lUUUB.O. 

wisiving s('(‘ms to lia\'(' bei'n higlily de- 
velofH’d, and the a( lent ion de'voled to it 
at the ('ourts ol the emperor and the 
|)rin('es must have exercised a InMieticial 
inlluence upon its ])rogn\s>. Tilth' is 
known of the art of j)()tteiy as practised 
by the Chinest*. Piools (‘xisi of the pro- 
duction (d' ])ots and tih's of clay in the 
second and third ci'iUuru's u.c., but there 
can be no doubt that I'artlu'nware had 
l)eeu made at a much earlier j^eriod. 
Porcelain ware', on the otlu’r hand, does 
not apjX'ar before the sixth or seventh 
century of the Christian era. 

In the “ Chung-yung ” (Ihialterable 
Mean), a work belonging to the fifth cen- 
tury H.C., mention is made of the fact that 
it was the emperor’s prerogative to 
arrange use and custom, and to establish 
standard weights and measures. It is 
said that from that time onward all the 
chariot wheels throughout the kingdom 
were of the same shape, and that all writing 
was executed with the same signs. Tablets 
of bamboo were used for writing even after 
the period of Confucius. The signs were 
first cut into these and then painted over 
with a composition of lacquer. The inven- 
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tion, or, at any rate, the general u.se, of the 
came) -hair brush dates from the year 
220 B.c. At a later period silk and other 
chea]x;r materials were employed. The 
use of paper made of the bark of trees, 
hemp, rags, and old nets, docs not appear 
befon; 105 A.D. ; and it can be proved 
that ])ai)cr made of silk was in use until the 
. year 418 A.D. Of si)ecial interest 

The picture 

2cor s Chinese civilisation arc the 

of Chinft ... J.... , 

remains, existing m different 
])arts of Shan-tung, of the interior lining 
of tombs. The two imtin centres of 
the.se discoveries are iqx)!! the Wu-tsze- 
shan and on the Hsiao-tang-shan. In 
other parts of Shan-tung these slabs 
appi'ar si'parately or in twos and threes, 
'riiey date from the second century a.d., 
])robably between the years 125-137 and 
147 ifx). Howevc'r, references in the 

cla.ssics make it certain that the art ol 
sculj)ture in low relief was widely s])read 
throughout China during thi; second 

century B.c. d he scenes represented upon 
the interior lining of the above-mentioned 
tombs, which are known to us chiefly 
through the researches of Edouard Cha- 
vannes, an; most exclusively taken from 
the ('hinese classics, but their great 

variety affords a characteristic picture ol 
aiK'ient (diina. Tlu'y afford n'presentations 
ol chariots, ridi'is, battk's, hunting, fishing, 
imperial r('('e])tions, and of solemn jiro- 
cessions with elephants, camels, and apes. 

('ertain reprc'seiitations of palaces with 
rich decorations on tlu' outer walls provide' 
us with a coni[)lete exjflaiiation of a poem 
by Wang-wen-kao, composed in the second 
half of the se'coud century a.d., upon the 
“ Palace of Su|)ernatiiral Sjflendour." This 
was ereett'd at Lu in Shan-tung by Kint; 
Kung. the son of the empc'ror-king (154 
140 B.C.), in the second half of the .second 
century icc. Wang thus describes the i)alace . 
“ High above on the upi)er beams an' 
barbarians in great number ; they apjX'ar 
to ob.serve the rules of courtly behaviour 
T-u w j • by kneeling down, and they 
p, . eire looking at one anotnei ; 

a ace o luive great heads, and 

in« ung the fixed look of the vulture: 

they have ciiormous heads, with deeply 
sunk eyes, and they open their eyes wide : 
they seem like people who are in danger 
and are afraid ; attacked by fear, thov 
knit their eyebrows and are full of uneasi- 
ness. Divine beings are upon the summit 
on the rcci tree ; a woman of nephrite 





THE PICTURE STORY OF AN EARLY CHINESE’ BATTLE BY LAND AND SEA 
From an old Chinese stone-carving, the ornamentation being in bas-iclief on a burial vault in Shantung. About l.*0 A.ii 



CHINESE HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRESERVED IN THE TOMBS 
The art of sculpture in low relief was widely spread throughout China during the second centu^ry 1J.C. 
reo^sented uX the^^ lining of some oi the tombs are almost exclusively taken from the Chinese cissies but 

their areat variety affords a characteristic picture of ancient China. They include representations 
riders, ^b^ttles, humting, fishing, imperial receptions, and solemn processions with elephants, camels, and apes. 

ANCIENT CHINESE SCULPTURE OF GREAT HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
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is looking down below at the window, man above and a snake below. Chaos i^ 
Suddenly the gaze is troubled by an huge and without form ; its ai)])earancc is 
u])roar and a crowd of figures, as if rough and un worked. And here appear, 
demons and s])irits were there. All blazing with light, Huang-ti, Tang, and Vu : 
kinds and a whole company of beings they have the chariot hien and the hat 
are represented, those in heaven and nicn ; their mantles and clothes are of 
thcjse on the earth, the most diffenait different materials. Beneath W(’ seci the 
obj(‘cts, the most remarkable mirac les, three dynasties of Hsia, Yin, and Chou ; 
the gods of the mountains, the spirits here arc the favoured wives of the em- 
of the sea. Their pictures are there. ])eror, the chiefs of the revolts, the tnu' 
With red and blue colours the thousand subjects and the pious sems, the famous 
figures and tlu'ir ten thousand trans- men and the virtuous women, the wise and 
lorinations have bern i(‘])resent(‘d. the stujnd, the victor and the ccmqiiered ; 

“ Everything [this description of th(‘ there are none that arc n^)t rcprc'st'nted. 
Palac'e of Splendour goes on to say) has fhe bad exainj)k‘s are there to inspio' 
its place and its own character ; through })osterity with abhcaTcnce for the bad, 
the c'olouring each is like* to its kind, while for the instruction of j)osterity the 
and by art their being has b(‘en expressed, good are there.'’ 

Above w(‘ are take'ii back to the gre‘at The jialaces represented upon the slabs 
separation |ol the two eh'inents out ot of the tombs are ornamented with birds 
chaos) and to the* beginning of the and animals ; other slabs contain re|)r(‘- 
earliest antiejuity. There are the five* sentations of fabulous bc'ings of a mythical 
dragons with twe) wings; Jen-hoang, ])erioel, and portraits of the e*arly emperois 
with his nine heads, h'u-hi, witli his bocly and heroc's which ivsemble those described 
c'overed with scale's Niu-kwa, in form a by Wang. 



A FAMOUS GATE ON .VHICH APPEAR RECORDS IN AN UNKNOWN LANGUAGE 
The of Kiu-yimg Kwan, standing rn the road from Peking to Kalgan and the Great Wall, in the pass of Nan-kau. 
IS celebrated both for the richness of its d^orations and for two long inscriptions on the inside walls of the archway, 
which nvet the attention of linguists. T^ese inscriptions, dating from 1:14.5 A.D., are in six languages, Sanscrit, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Uigtinan Turkish, Chinese, and a language as yet unknown, preserved in this iiistancp. 
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THE ANCIENT FAITHS OF CHINA 

CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM, BUDDHISM 


T he ancient Chinese religion, the origin 
of which is unknown, teaches ol a 
Suj^remc Ruler of the Universe, known as 
Tien (Heaven) or Shang Ti. The religion is, 
however, very far from being a pure mono- 
theism ; on the contrary, it peoples tlu* 
universe with heavenly, earthly, and human 
spirits which can exercise influence^ and re- 
ceive worship. To the heavenly spirit belong 
the sun, the moon, the planets, and some of 
the constellations ; to the earthly spirits, the 
mountains, seas, streams, rivers, springs, 
and trees. There 
moreover, a sj)ecial 
guardian spirit of the 
I'lnpire, together with 
s})irits of the soil. 

At an earlier period 
for every \ iri nci pali t y , 
and now for every 
town and locality, 
there are guardian 
spirits of agriculture’, 
of the croi)s, of the 
herds, etc. Vo the 
class of human spirits 
belong the s])irits ol 
the deceased in their 
lelatiens with the 
lamily — that is, tlu* 
ancestors and the 
spirits of famous men. 

I'he religion neve’r 
had, and does not now 
j)o.ssess, a priesthood, 
rhe Emperor is the 
high- priest, and is 
obliged to i)erform in 
]:)erson certain reli- 
gious duties, such as 
that of offering prayer 
in the temple ol 
Heaven, while there 
are others which he 
may leave tempo 
rarily or permanently 
to his official repre- 
sentatives. In his 


double capacity as Em[)eror and father ol 
his ])eoj)le he assumes responsibility t(' 
the Heaven for the behaviour of his sub 
jects, and national misfortunes an’ c'on- 
sidered as due to remissness on his part. 
('ONKrCIANISM 

d'ogether with tlu' ndigion, poj)ular par- 
ticipation in whicdi (U'jH'iuls sok’ly ipjon the 
practice of ancestor worship, and the 
monial thereby imjdied, two j)hilosoj)liical 
schools' of thought have existi'd from an 
Vstem of intnilivi‘, nieta- 
physical })hil()sophy, 
from which 'raoisin 
has Ihumi d(‘veloped. 
and th(‘ (‘Ihii'al 
j)oliti('al systian, now 
known as ('onliadan- 
isin. 1 low’i’ViM', neithei 
Lao-tsi‘ nor ('onfiK'im 
the Latin lonn ol 
Kung-lu-tsze wmmi' 
the cH’ators ol the 
teaidiing ascribed to 
them, or nanu'd altei 
thcMU. On till’ con- 
trary, both ha\’(‘ e\- 
j)n‘ssly di'clared 
lh(‘mselv('s to be 

inerelv the jiri'ac lua ^ 
and till’ ex|)onent^- 
ol tlu; ti’acliiiigs ol 
ier ag(‘s. A-- 
('onlneian- 
isin, an additional 
])roof ol this truth 
may l)e lound in 
th(‘' fact that its 
sO'Cidk’d classical 
works, ( ommonly 
known as the “ hive 
King ” and “ bom 
Shu," and also oltiai 
as the “ d hirtceii 
King," belonged to 
a much (sirliei 
time; than tlie lih; ol 
Confucius. 


early period : the* 



CONFUCIUS 

Confucius, the founder of the ancient religion of China, 
was born ... ..J) u.c. He travelled through China as 
a teacher, became Minister of Justice, succumbed to 
plots by his enemies, wandered through the empire for 
years, and finally died in feebleness i'^ the year 47H n.c. 
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There are sixteen great classics that 
may be enumerated. 

1. Book of Changes : The Iking. This 
is devoted to a study of the eight trigrams 
composed of whole and broken lines (attri- 
buted to Fu-hi), and the sixty-four hexa- 
grams, further developed from these, which 
were used for purposes of foretelling the 
future. These symbols, which belong to 
the mythical ])eriod, are certainly older 
than the thirteenth century n.c. Wen-wang 
of Chou, the father, and Chou-kung, the 
brother, of the first em])cror of the Chou 
dynasty, are said to have produced the 
explanations of these symbols ]>reserved 
in the Iking. The remaining ten sections 
of the work are, probably in error, ascribed 
to Confucius. 

2. Historical Records: The Siiuking. 
This contains the remnants of a much 
larger collection of historical events and 
examples, extending from 2.557 

The compilation of this work is con- 
sidered to have been carried out under 
the direction of Confucius, and the 
jU'efacc to have been written by him. 
Only the ])r(;face and a portion of the 
work now exist. 

3. Book of Odes: The SiiiiiKiN(i. 
The Book of Odes contains three hundred 
and ehiveii national odes and festival 
songs for different occasions, belonging 
to the ])erio(l of 17 K) to 5(S5 h.c. 

4. lk)OK OF Ritual: The Choull 
This is the Ritual of the Chou dynasty, 
and is said to belong to the twelfth 
century u.c. Like most of the other 
books, it was lost during the Chiu 
dynasty, and not rediscovered until the 
year 135 a.d. 

5. Book of Ceremonies: The III 
This in its present form consists of two texts 
which were rediscovered in the second 
century a.d. The Hi is mentioned by 
Alencius. But a book of this name cer- 
tainly existed at the time of Confucius if 
not before him. 

6. Book of Ceremonies: The Like 
The Liki is a work a]^parently belong- 
ing to the second century a.d., containing 
earlier explanations of the questions treated 
of in the Hi. In this work is contained 
the so-called calendar of the Hsia dynasty, 
which, if it were genuine, would provide us 
with astronomical dates two thousand 
years before the Christian era. 

7-9. Book of Annals : The Chunchiu, 
proi>erly “Autumn and S])ring,” that 
IS, the book of annals, is the only 
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one of the classics actually written by 
Confucius, and is a history of his native 
state, Lii, from 722-484 B.c. It b 
ascribed by Mencius to Confucius, and 
is a dry and incomplete chronicle, a 
mere skeleton, which has been clothed 
with interest by the additions of the 
three ex}X)sitors, Tso-chiu-ming, Kung- 
yang, and Ku-liang. 

10. Conversations of Confucius : 
The Lun-yu. This work contains the con- 
versations of Confucius with his disciples. 

11. The Works of Mencius. The 
conversations of Mencius, o^', according to 
some authorities, the work of the ])hilo- 
sopher himself, who lived from 371 to 
288 B.c. Others consider it as the com- 
position of his jHipils. It is, at any rate, 
a collection of the conversations o’’ this 
master with different grandees, mainly on 
the virtues of benevolence and integrity. 

12. Book OF Filial Love : Hsiaoking. 
'rhis is said to have been compo.sed by 
Tsze-.sze, the grandson of (x)nfucius, 
from conversations held by “the master’' 
with one of his pu})ils. It treats of 
(pi(\stions concerning the fulfilment of 
the duties of filial affection, and also 
of the relations between master and 
.servant. 

15. The Dictionary : Urhya. A 
dictionary of the year 500 B.c., which 
also contains portions which are supposed 
to date from the thirteenth century. 

14. The Teaching : Tahsio. This is 
also a.scribiHl to the grandson of Confucius, 
consists of eleven chapters, on the funda- 
mental jainriples of government, and 
teaches the duties of practising virtues, 
educating the people, and continuing in 
l)erfection. 

15. The Unalterable Mean : Chung- 
yung. 'I'his work of the grandson of 
Confucius traces the motives of human 
conduct from I heir p.sychological source, 
and furnishes a picture of the ])erfect man. 
It teaches that whatever man has received 
from Heaven is his nature, and that he 
who acts in harmony with it walks in the 
jnith of virtue, and that man can learn 
this j)ath only by instruction. Everyone, 
especially the prince, must exert influence 
by example, and to be able to use these 
influences he must strive for perfection. 

16. The Bamboo Books: TheChushu. 
This work, said to have been found 
in the tomb of one of the Wei Princes, 
claims to be next in antiquity to the 
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Chun Chiu, and is a record of events 
from the time cf Huang-ti (2697 b.c.) 
to 299 B.c. A book that, though not 
authentic, is highly esteemed for the large 
mass of tradition it records, is the “ Kung- 
tsze-chia-yii,” consisting of sayings of 
Confucius among his pupils, dating from 
the third century b.c. 

Most of the works in this list, 
with the exception of the Iking, the 
works of Mencius, and the Urhya, were 
lost in the general destruction of books 
which took place under Shih-huang*ti, 
and some of them were not rediscovered 
for a considerable period. In many cases 
they were recovered in an inc )mplete 
state, or in different and discre])ant texts. 
The industry of collectors and expositors 


has restored as much as was jwssible. But 
Chinese critics consider many of the pas- 
sages, officially recognised as genuine, to 
be doubtful or false. However, the classij:al 
works of the Chinese in their present state 
must be considered as re])resenting a faith- 
ful picture of the ages in which they were 
composed, or, at any rate, of those ages 
as they a])pearcd to the later Chinese. 

Confucius belonged to a collateral 
branch of the family of the Shang 
emperors. He was born in the prin- 
cipality of Lu, in the reign of Lingwang 
(571-544) in the year 550 b.c.. By the 
influence of the Ki family, one of the 
three chief families of the principality, 
upon which he seems to have been 
to some extent dependent. Confucius 
received at an early age an official post, 


which, however, he resigned about 517 B.C. 
for the i)rofession of teacher. He gathered 
about himself a number of younger 
scholars from the great families ; attended 
by these followers, he travelled about the 
country and also visited tlic capital. 
There, according to a later tradition, he 
is said to have met Lao-tsze, who was 
older than Irmself, and who held the post 
of Overseer of the Treasury. 

After his return to Lu, quarrels broke 
out between the three most ])owerful 
families in the ))rincipality, the Ki, Shuh, 
and Mang. Tlie ju'ince was driven out 
in conse(juence, and Confucius followed 
him into the neighbouring prin('i])ality of 
Tse. Being unable to obtain any appoint- 
ment there, he returned to Lu ; after 


fifteen years he was given a j)osition in 
this ju'ovincc as chief official of the town 
of Chung-tii. Afterward he became assist- 
ant to the Chief Ins])ector of Public Build- 
ings, and finally Minister of Justice. In 
these three posts he is said to have per- 
formed excellent service, but he ultimately 
succumbed to tlic machinations of his 
adviM'saries, who had made a strong im- 
])ression upon his prince by a j)resent of 
sixty beautiful dancing and singing girls. 

It is more probable that the family of 
Ki, which had ap])ointed him, also brought 
about his dismissal when they saw that 
Confucius was attcm])ting to overthrow 
the power of the great vassals in the 
principality and to destroy their fortified 
towns. To the influence of this family 
the fact is also to be ascribed that 
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Confucius, after wandering through the 
empire for many years without obtaining 
any appointment, was at length (483) 
allowed to return to Lu in old age and 
le'chleness. There he died in 478 B.c. at 
the age of seventy-three, his temper soured 
by the disappointment of all his hopes. 
His last words were, No wise ruler 
apj)ears ; no one in the whole kingdom 
(Ic’sircs my advice : it is time for me to 
die.” 

After his death, a temple was erected to 
him in Lii, the prin('ij)ality of his birth, in 
whic'li sacrilice was offered four timi‘s a 
year. But it was not until the year 1 a.d. 
that the Kmperor Ping Ti, of the older 
western Han dynasty, conferred upon him 
a suj)plemenlary title of honour; and offer- 
ings were made to him in all the imperial 
schools, for th(‘ lirsi tim(‘, in 
the yi‘ar 57 a.d. Until (kx) 

A.D. h(‘ shared this lionoiir 
with C'hou-king, of Chou, 
and th(^ tirst leni])le was 
d(‘(lic-ated to him outside; 
the province of Lu, in GiiS. 

However, no dynasty has 
(lone so much in his honour 
as th(‘ [(‘igniiig Manchu 
dynasty. 

('onfucius was a charac- 
teristic product of his age 
and his country ; he was 
careful to coniine; his teach- 
ing to those relations be- 
tw('eu man and man which 
arise out of the uteMToursc 
of daily life, and to this 
fad isdiK'the pc'rmanence 
of that inlluence which he 
has e.xorted ujX)n his c(un- 
patriots. One of his later 
comnu'ntatorssays of him: 

“ Confucius })referred to 
deal with the usual and 
the normal, not with the 
abnormal or the extra- 
ordinary ; he spoke ot what 
can be attained by energy 
and persistence, and not 
of achievements due to 
superhuman strength ; law 
and order, not anarchy and 
intrigue, were his subjects ; 
he spoke of human affairs, 
and left the supernatural 
alone. He taught the mean- 
ing of the princi})les laid 
down in the writings of the 
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ancients, and enjoined conformity with 
these, together with morality of life and 
fidelity to ethical principles.” To the 
question of one of his pupils whether there 
was any one word which might be taken 
as a general rule for behaviour through- 
out a man’s life, he replied, Is not 
reciprocity such a word ? ” When another 
]nipil disputed whether or not evil should 
be repaid with good, he answered, 
“ Wherewith, then, shall good be repaid ? 
Repay evil with justice, and good with 
good.” Here he shows himself as repre- 
sentative of popular opiijion (Lao-tszi; 
in the ” Tao-teh-ching ” transgr(?sses the 
Golden Rule), as he does when expressly 
('(mfirming the principles of blood 
vengeance, which prevailed in China at 
that p(Tiod. and for long afterward. 



AN EARLY TEMPLE ERECTED TO CONFUCIUS 
From a Chinese drawing: reproduced in an old French work. 
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less willingly in view of the’r 
desires for material advantage. 
To the princes and often to 
the population they were a 
burden, as they were the 
abhorrence of the professional 
statesmen. Generally, even in 
cases where they had found 
recognition for the moment and 
practical employment, they 
were not long able to maintain 
their ground, and succumbed 
to the machinations of the 
native nobles and official 
families who were struggling 
for power in every small state. 

“After the death of Con- 
fucius,'’ so runs the history of 
the earlier Han dynasty (210 
n.c .-24 A.n.), “ his teaching 

came to an end, and after the 
death of his seventy pupils 
[this number includes, no 
doubt, only the chii'f of his 
])upil.Vl his (loctrint's were dis- 
torted. I'here wi'hj a great 
number of different texts ol 
the Shuking, of the vShihking, 
and of the Iking; during 
the disorders and (|iiarrels in 
the ])erio(l of warfare between 
the states, truth and falsehood 
became yet more confused, 
and great disorder rca'gnecl 
throughout the d(K‘trin(‘s of the 
diff(‘reut |)hilosoj)hers.“ 

Mencius -tlu‘ Latin form of 
the Cdiinese nanu*. Meng-tsze— 
first aiuiears during this period 
ENTRANCE ROOM OF THE TEMPLE OF LIGHT of the cUlV «f phnosopliy and 
The famous temple erected to Confucius in his native principality of Ln. ,, ’. li i i, . 1 ^ , n 

Reproduced from an engraving in a Life of Confucius published in 17S2. empire, lie, lOO, WaS 1)0111 

in Lu, in 371, and was a 
There is nothing exceptional in the adop- descendant of one of the three great 
tion by Confucius of the profession of a families who shared the j)ower of that 
teacher, or in his wanderings from one principality at the time of Confucius, 

|)rincely court to another. Before and though they had by this time lost their 

since his time teachers have traversed position and become impoverished ; so 

China, generally with a strong following of far his career was similar to that of his 

pupils and adherents, amounting in many prototype. At an early period lie gathered 

cases to several thousands ; they may, a number of scholars around him in his 

perhaps, be compared with the Jewish native state, and these, according to the 

prophets, the Brahman and Buddhist custom of the time, contributed to his main- 

sages, and the Greek sophists. Half tenance in proportion to their means ; but 

rhetoricians, half politicians, they were in 331 he gave up his peaceful existence, and 

anxious for appointments and occupation set out with his pupils to begin a career as 

at the courts of the princes. On account of political adviser at the courts of the smaller 

their haughty demeanour and their claims principalities. ^ He occupied an unim- 

to superior knowledge, they were never portant post in Tse until the year 323, 

willingly received, and perhaps even apparently with no great success, and 
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then, after paying visits to native states, the first consideration. “ The people,” he 
returned to Tse ; eventually he travelled says, ” are the chief element in a country ; 
back to Lu in the year 309, discouraged after them comes' the deities of the arable 
and undeceived. Here he lived in retire- land and the corn, while the ruler is the 
ment, and died forgotten and unnoticed least important of all.” In his e.xplana- 
in 289 B.c. tion of the passage in the ” Shuhking,” 

Mencius was undoubtedly a man of “ Heaven sees as my people see,” 
much greater energy and importance Mencius observes that the Heaven is not 
than Confucius ; nevertliekvss, more tlian sj)eaking for itself. If the leader who is 
thirteen hundred yc^ars elapsed before he in j)ower rules well, this is a proof that his 
received official rec'ognition (icnS ] a.d.) power has been given him by Heaven ; 
and was given a ])lac(\ though only fourth should he rule badly, some one will arise 
in rank, among the scholars in the temples to take his power from him. It was for 
of Confucius. At this time his works this reason that the founders of the Chou 
were included among the classics. This dynasty had overthrown th6 last unworthy 
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official disregard by no means in har- monarchs of the Shang dynasty, and in 
mony with the respect with which he was this act had shown themselves the instru- 
regarded in litiaary (iicles Iroin tlu' ments emj)loyed by Heaven. Mencius 

second century a.d., ami i^, no tloiibt, to even asks King Suen, at whose court 

be ascribed to the fact that whereas (.'on- he then was, to follow this example and 
fucius supported the snj>remacy of the to overthrow the Chou dynasty, which 
imperial house, and condemned any trails- had shown itself unworthy of the throne, 
gression of the narrow limits ot ceremonial Naturally such jirincijdes were not likely 
duty by one of the imperial princes as to predispose rulers of that or later periods 
unjustifiable presumiition, Mencius, on in favour of the man who publicly pro- 
file other hand, had observe< I the weakness claimed them. However, the principles 
of the existing dynast\- \v’hich indeed which he preached proved a material 
collapsed forty years after his death, and counterpoise to the absolutist tendencies 
propounded the ojiinion that the imperial of Chinese rulers. The vigour of intellec- 

throne belonged by right to the worthiest, tual life in China at his time is shown by 

Moreover, in his teaching the people were his discussion of the question whether 
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THE GREATEST SHRINE OF CHINA’S NATIONAL RELIGION : TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT PEKING 


luiman nature is f^ood or bad, by his 
o|)position to the demands of tlie Socialists 
of the period that every one, the prince 
included, sliould procaire what was needful 
for his own maintenance -that is, should 
sow, reap, and ])repare tor harvest ; by 
his refutation of the teachin^^ of Mi Tih 
upon “equal love to all” as not acknow- 
led^Mii^^ the peculiar affection due to a 
father; and also by his refutation of the 
principle enunciated by the Taoist Chan 
Chu, “ Every man for himself,” and by 
his philosophical dissertations on the 
doctrine of predestinatioi , on filial affec- 
tion, and many other subjects. 

Perhaps in China, as in (iermany in our 
own time, the system of petty states which 
limited the jxditical horizon of the people 
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and of the princes ])roved favourable t(J 
the development of philosophy and science. 

Taoism 

The other indigenous school of thought, 
Taoism, possesses no ancient works beyond 
the half - legendary “ Tao - teh - ching,” 
ascribed to Lao-tse, the book of the way 
and of virtue. Lao-tse (the old youth), 
whose true name is said to have been 
Li-eh, is said to have been born in 
604 B.C., and to have disappeared in 
517, after a meeting with Confucius, 
which can hardly be historical. In the 
“ Tao-teh-ching “ are to be found many 
quotations, introduced with the words 
“ a sage,” “ an old man,” a fact which 
proves that the teaching of Lao-tse 
cannot have been new. 
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What Lao-tse advocates as resulting 
from the wisdom of earlier periods is com- 
plete abstraction from worldly cares. The 
meaning of the word “ Tao has never been 
explained or understood. Like the Hellen- 
istic “ Logos/’ it is at once the efficient 
and the material cause. Lao-tse says of 
the Tao : “It was undetermined and 
. perfected, existing before the 
^^eaning and the earth. Peaceful 

^ . was it and incomprehensible, 
aoism unchangeable, filling 

everything, the inexhausti])le mother of all 
things. I know not its name, and there- 
fore I call it Tao. I seek after its name, 
and I call it the Great. In greatness it 
flows on for ever, it retires and returns. 
Therefore is the Tao great.’’ Another pas- 
sage has led critics to su])pose Hebrew 
influence. “ We look for the Tao, but we 
sec it not ; it is colourless. We hearken for 
it, we do not hear it ; it is voiceless. We 
see to grasp it, and cannot comjMehend 
it ; it is formless. That which is colour- 
less, soundkss, and formless cannot be 
described, and therefore we call it 
One.’’ 

The fact that colourless, soundless, and 
formless in the Chinese text are repre- 
sented by J i, hi, wei, has led Abel Kemusat. 


Victor von Strauss, and Joseph Edkins, in 
opposition to the views of almost all other 
Chinese scholars, to assert that Lao-tse 
was attempting to express the Hebrew 
Jehovah. It is more probable that Indian 
influence, though this fact is ccpially 
impossible to jnove, gave the imi)ulse to 
the development of this intuitional teach- 
ing. As regards his cosmogony, Lao-tse 
takes his stand upon the ancient Chinese 
teaching. “ The I'ao brought forth One, 
One brought forth d'wo, Two brought 
forth Three. Three brought forth every- 
thing. Everything leaves behind it the 
darkness out of wliich it came, and goes 
forward toward the light, whiles the breath 
of the void makes it perfect ’’ ; that is, 
from the original chaos, which contains the 
_ . germs of life, but as being 

, incorporeal is called the voicl, 
^ there are now develoi)ed the 

male and lemale ])rin('iples, 

which create dead matter, rei)resented by 
its three highest apjx'arances as heaven, 
earth, and man, to whicdi tlu* breath 

gives life. 

The most llomishing j)eriod of I'aoism 
was that of contest against Confucianism 
and sharp criticism oi Confucius. Kwang- 
tsze, Lieh-yii-kou, and perhaps also 
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Chan;L;-rliu, ])lace rather too great an 
emphasis n])()n (‘j)icurean and rynic ten- 
dencies, hut as thinkers stand high above 
(>)nfuciiis and also al)ove Mencius, who 
is himself far in advance of his master. 
But as early as the period of M('ncius 
Taoism s(‘ems to have taken uj)on itself 
the alchemist and necromantic character, 
which has since Invii its dominant leatnre. 
It thus l)(‘came a very snj)erficial system 
ol teac'hing, and the Tao ])riests turiu'd 
their attention from the jairsuit of philo- 
sophy to till' (exploitation of superstition. 
Wlu't'e, in spit(‘ ol these disaclvantages, 



LAO-TSE 


Lao-tse, the foniuler of Taoism, is said to have been born 
in (U)l jj.c. His trir iiaine is supposed to have be«Mi 
Li-eh. His familiar irme means “the old youth.” 

the do('triiu' was able to inllnenct' 

and statesmen, it has always jiroved an 

obstacle to healthy di'velopinent. 

Taoism, though originally on a higher 
intellectual plane than ('ontucianisin, thus 
sank far below it, whih' tlu' dry worldly 
wisdom of ('onlucins and his school 
maintained its old }Hrs;,i(ai, and the 
j)resent day exe^ci'^es undiminished in- 
tluencc 111)011 the ('hinese. Confucianism 
teaches tlu' art of becoming a good 
lather, oilicial, ministc'r, landed noble, and 
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emperor, of fulfilling the duties connected 
with a man’s peysition and ol seeing that 
subordinates, children and ])eople, as well 
as offici ds, i)erform their duties likewise, 
beginning with the love of the child for 
his father, and concluding with the love 
of the emperor for his people, the 
])hilosojdiy of this school embraces tin* 
whole rangn' of human relations, and has 
thereby gain(*d a hold upon the life an 1 
conduct both of indivicluals and of tip' 
community which has remained unshaken 
to the pn'stMit day. 

Budoiiis.m 

The first knowledge? oJ Ihiddhism was 
brought to (diina in I2() n r. by Chang 
('hien, on his return from his traveK 
through Cc'iitral Asia. In the year hi a.d. 
tlu' hnijx'ror Ming Ti sent messengers to 
India to bring back Buddhist books and 
priists. 'riiis step may have been urged 
ui)on him by th(‘ d'aoists, who thouglil 
to find the Buddhist doc'trine of n'tin*- 
ment from the world in harmony with 
their own vic'ws, though l(‘gend relat(‘. 
that lh(‘ hanperor lollow(*d the monitions 
ol a dnriin. At any rate, the pritsis 
W(‘re brought, and oik* of tluan, Keishia})- 
madanga, translati‘d a Sutra, 'foward 
th(‘ end ol tlK‘si‘cond c(Mitur>' .\.i). anotliei 
Indian tr.inslali' l tlu' “ LotU'' ol tlu' good 
law.” 

'rh(‘ d(‘\’i‘lopnu‘nt of Ihiddhism seem> 
lo ha\'(‘ advance(l somewhat slowly at 
liist. Not until the beginning of tlu* 
fourth ('(mtury do wc* heai* that men ol 
C'hiiu‘s(‘ biitli had begun to tak(' u{)on 
theiiisidves the \'ows of th(' Buddhi'^l 
monks. In ;55, a j)rin('(‘ of tlu* housi' 
ol Chou at tlu* tiim* ol tlu* east(*rn (diin, 
gave* his subjects permission to taki* tliis 
st(*p, and in ;Si the l*hnp(*ror Hsiao W’u d'l 
built a j)agoda in his j)alace at Nanking. 
At the same ])eriod laige monasteries 
were erected in North China, and nine- 
tenths ol the common pi'oj)l(* an* said to 
have (*mbra('ed the Ihiddhist teaching at 
that time. 

'rile kingdom of Chin - Southern Slu‘n-si 
and Kan-su - se‘(*ms to have been the chief 
centre of Buddhism, and here, in 40^, 
a new translation of the sac red Buddhist 
books was brought out. .An army sei'iii" 
lo have been sent to India, and to have* 
brought back Indian teachers toChang-an, 
who there undertook the w'ork, aided 1 y 
eight hundred other ])rie.sts, and under the 
Em})er()r’s personal supervision. Com- 
munication between India and China was 





CHINESE CONCEPTIONS OF THEIR DEITIES: GODS AS REPRESENTED IN NATIVE PICTURES 
These pictures are Chinese representations of the K:ods of their ancient mythology. According to Chinese belief, these 
gods exercise close supervision of mundane affairs, controlling the seasons and the crops, war and pestilence, industry 
and commerce, political, social, and family relations. The characters of the Chinese gods are portrayed as pur? 
and noble. So numerous are these gods that it ha^ been said that in China it is ea‘jier to find a god than a man. 
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constant at that date. Numerous travel- 
lers went southward, returned with sages 
and books, and wrote the story of their 
travels. Thus, Fa-hisen describes the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in 
Tartary, among the Uignrian races to the 
west of the Caspian Sea, in Afghanistan, 
on the Indus in Central India, and in 
Ceylon. It was from this island that he 
returned by sea to ('hangan in the year 
414, after an absence of lifteen years ; 
and he then devoted himself, with the 
help ot an Indian scholar, to publishing 

the books he had 

brought back. 

In the year 420 
the Chin dynasty fell; 
it was rej)la('(‘d in the 
north by the Tartar 
Wei, in the south by 
the native dynasty of 
Sung. The princes of 
the two new dynast ii's 
at first display(‘(l 
an aversion Irorn 
Ihiddhism. In Wei 
the erection of teinj)l(‘s 
and statues was 
strictly forbiddiMi, and 
(lu‘ j)ri(‘sls were* p(‘r- 
secut(‘fl. In 42() a 
de('r(‘e was issiu'd for 
the destruction ol 
books and statues, 
and many priests 
were t'xeculetl in the 
course ol the per- 
secution. Ihit alter 
the death of the 
first ICmjH’ror tlu'se 
orders were 1 1'scinded, 
and in 451 })ennission 
was given to erect 
a Buddhist temple 
in every town: 
forty or fifty of tlu 
i n h a b i t a n t s were 

allowed to become j)riests ; and the 
•Em|MMor himselt shavi'd the heads of 
some of those who devoted themselves 
to the ]iriesthootl. Similarly the per- 
secutions of the Sung jainces soon ceased, 
and their government gained a reputa- 
tion for the s|)ecial t ivour which it 
showed to Buddhism. Embassies arrived 
from Ceylon and from Kapilavastu, the 
birthj)lace of Buddha, all of which referred 
to the uniformity of the .religion, and 
sang the praises of the Sung EiujaMor. 
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The special favour shown to Buddhism, 
and the rapid rise of its doctrines, naturallv 
gave the Confucianists many reasons foi 
complaints against and attacks upon the 
new teaching. Even under the Sun^' 
emptaors the reports of the officials show 
that Buddhism had lost its former })urity. 
and that piety had given way to careless- 
ness. Ostentation and petty jealousies had 
taken the place of sim|)licity and purity 
of heart. New temples were continually 
erected with great splendour, while the old 
were allowed to fall into ruins. 'I'hese facts 
canned for official 
supervision, and it 
was urged that no 
one should be al- 
lowed to set up an 
image without the 
previous ('onseiil ol 
th(‘ authorities. 

A conspiracy, dis- 
covered in 45(S, in 
wdiich a Buddhist 
priest had taken the 
leading i)arl, pro- 
vided an excuse foi 
giving effei't to tliesi 
proj)()sals. An im- 
jH'rial di‘cr(‘e wa.- 
issued, declaring that 
there were many 
among the ])ri(\sts 
who W(Me criminals 
fleeing from justi('t\ 
wdu) had taken the 
vows only to secim 
their j)ers()nal salety. 
and had us(hI then 
sacred character as 
the cloak lor lurthei 
crimes, d'he autho- 
ritii's were, there- 
BUDDHA examine 

The religion of Buddha was brought to China in 12 (> B.r. closelv the COllduct 

i-.. T_ -1-: u; i r.....,, r*.,........! A i i 

ot the monks, and 
to punish the guilty 
with death. A further decree ordaiius’ 
that monk: who did not observe the 
vows of abstinence and i)overty wane 
to return to their familie." and their ])re' 
vious secular occupations ; at the same 



by Chang-chien on his return from Central Asia. Buddhist 
literature was introduced about two hundred years later. 


time the nuns w'ere forbidden to a[^i)roach 
the palace or to s})eak wath W’omen of the 
harem. 

The differences betw’cen Buddhism and 
Confucianism gave rise to public di^* 
putations. During one of these, wdiich w e- 
lield in 483 under the Emperor Wu Ti ot 




A GROUP OF BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN FULL DRESS 



ALTAR OF THE GREAT BUDDHIST TEMPLE AT HONAN, NEAR CANTON 

PRIESTS AND WORSHIPPERS OF BUDDHISM IN CHINA 
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PAVILION IN COURT OF l(),()(H) BUDDHIST TEMPLES, PEKING 


India by the Emperor Hsiao 
Ming Ti of Pei \Vc, and 
returned with seventy-five 
Buddhist works after a jiro- 
longed stay in Kandahar and 
Udyana. In 526 the twenty- 
eighth Buddhist patriarch, 
l^odhidharma, or Ta-mo, 
came to China by sea ; the 
downfall of Buddhism in the 
country of its origin had 
forced him and many of lii.s 
countrymen to seek a new 
home. Fronj ('a 11 ton he went 
to Nanking. Howevc'r, his 
meeting with Wu Ti, tlie 
first em[)eror of tlie Liang 
dynasty (502 -54()), brought 
no satisfaction to either party. 
Ta-mo tlu'refore betook liim- 
s(‘lf to I.oyang, and (ku'lined 
all th(‘ latc'r invitations o} 
Wii Ti. The life of Ta-mo 
was fully r(‘pr('S('ntative of 
that ('onti'injdation which 
shuns tlie extein il world, and 
that mystical retircancMit 
characteiistic of Buddhism. 


the (dii dynasty, a Minister of State, Ts(‘- In Loyang he is said to have sat with 
liang, supportc'd the Buddhists. I he chad his fac'c to tlu' wall of his room for nine 


arguiiKMits of th(‘ ('onfu- 
cianists were devoted to 
combating the ()[)inion that 
the jiri'scMit condition of man- 
kind was to 1 h‘ ('onsidered as 
a recomjiense for good or 

evil (h'cds (’ommitted in a 

jirevious existiMice. “ Men are 
like till* lea\'(‘s on the trees,” 
it was saitl ; ” they grow 

togethi'r, are torn away by 
the same wind and scattered 
abroad ; some fall upon gar- 
d(*ns and caipets, even as 

1111*11 who are born in palaces, 
while others fall ujion dung- 
hills, like to men of low 

1‘state.’' Riches mid poverty 
can thus bi* very well ex- 
plained without reference to 
the doctrine of recompense. 
Moreover, the soul belongs to 
the body, like sharjuiess to 
the knife ; the soul can then*- 
foro exist after the destruction 
of the body, as sharpness 
exists when the knife has been 
destroyed. 

518 Sun-yun was .sent to 



H. C. White (^j., Lumluii 

A BUDDHIST MONUMENT 2,000 YEARS OLD 
The Mihintale Dagoba, a shrine for preserving sacred relics, is one of the 
best preserved of tne Buddhist monuments, and is older than Christianity. 
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years without speaking a 
word, for which reason he 
was popularly known as 
“ the saint looking at the 
wall.’' He died of old age, 
after surviving live at- 
teinj^ts which were made 
to })oison him, and left the 
dignity of patriarch to a 
Chinese, the second of the 
Six Eastern Patriarchs. 

The Emperor Wu Ti 
became a monk at the close 
of his life. His son Chien 
Wen Ti was favouraldy in- 
clined to Taoism, and 
attempted to bring about 
a union between this school 
and J^uddhism. Taoists 
who objected were executed. 

Ill fhe l{m[)eror Wu Ti 
of the Chen (lynasty also 
became a monk. Under 
th(' first emperor of the Sui 
dynasty, Wen 'I'i (58i-()04), 
full tolerance was given to 
Hiiddhism. Toward th(‘ 

('11(1 of his reign lu' forbade 
any d(\struction of the reli('s 
or statiu's of Buddhists or 
'I'aoists. The 'Fang em- 
jicrors, who had bc'en o])- 
posed to Buddhism at the 
beginning of their dynast v 
(bi8), soon became favourably disj)osed 
to it. 

This was es|iecially the case with the 
second rul('r of the dynasty, 'rai-tsung 
(b27-b4()), in whose reign the Syrian 
Christians came to China in ()]<). When 
Hsuan-tsang, who had gone to India in 
() 2 () without asking the Enijn'ror’s leave, 
returned alter an aliseiu'e of sixt(*en yt'ars, 
the Emperor gave him a kindly ree(‘))tion, 
and ordered him to translate the ()]y 
books he had brpught home. 'I hree thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixte(*n monas- 
teries are said to hav(' Ix'en in exist eiKx* in 
China at that date. In 714 a violent jierse- 
cution of the Buddhists broke (jut. 'len 
thousand priests and nuns were obliged to 
return to their families. In s])ite of this, 
individual priests continued to ()ccu|)y 
State officers, and Indians were entrusted 
with the arrangements of the calendar. 
Under the later emperors of the Tang 
dynasty, especially under Su-tsiing 
(756-62), Tai-tsung (764-7(4), and Hsien- 
tsiing (8(^6-2o), Buddhism made great 


strid('s; and wIk'ii Han-yu, or Han Wen 
Rung, under the last of tlu'se kings, in 
8i(), protested against the transjiortation 
of a Buddhist r(‘li(' into the imperial 
jialace, he was banished from the court 
and sent as go vena. r to Chao-cliau in 
Kwang-tung, which was then a jiurely 
barbarian district. 

In 845 a third and sp(*cially violent 
pers('('ution br()k(‘ out uiidc'r the ICinperoi 
Wu-tsung. Iu>ur thousand six hundred 
monasteries, togetla'r with forty thousand 
smalU'r buildings, were d(*stroyed. The 
possessions of the temj)l('s w(‘r(i confiscated, 
and em])loyed for the en'ction of govern- 
ment buildings. '1 Ik' bells and statue's 
were melted down and coiiu'd into cash, 
and more than 26(),0()0 })riests and nuns 
were obliged to return to th(* ranks ot 
the laity. However, Hsuan-tsung, the suc- 
cessor of Wii-tsiing, permitted the erection 
of new monasteries, though a few years 
later he forbade the entry of new monks. 

The Emperor Yi-tsung (860-73) was 
a zealous Buddhist, as were both his 
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successors and the rulers of the later 
Fang dynasty (923 -^6). During the short 
period of the later Chou dynasty (951-60) 
numerous temj)lc‘s were destroyed, and 
only 2,694 retained. Priests were also 
forbiddp to ])ractise self-martyrdom and 
mutilation. The first emperors of the Sung 
dynasty (960-997) were less favourably 
dis])osed to i^uddhism. A reaction set in 
under their successors, though these often 
acted arbitrarily in the designation of the 
temjdes, monasteries, and priests, and of 
Buddha himself. Dnd(‘r this dynasty 
the communication 
with India in- 
creased, and Indian 
Buddhism began 
to ex(‘rcisc an im- 
portant inlluenc(‘ 
on Chinese belit'l. 

Strong suj)port 
was givc'ii to Bud- 
dhism by thci IMon- 
gol or Yuan dynast y 
(I28()-I3 ()iS). knblai 
Khan, who lu‘l(l 
th(‘ throne of ( hina 
Irom 1280 to I2()4, 
under the name 
>1 Shi-tsn, was a 
/.('alou.s Ibiddhist. 

The tcmpk's (1(‘- 
voted to the old 
national religion oi 
the C'hinese wvvc 
now transformed 
into V) ii d d hist 
shrines, w h i h' 

'Faoisin was per- 
secuted. In this 
matter Kublai was 
probably thinking 
of the welfare of his 
own Mongols rathei 
than considering 
the wishes of the 
Chinese. l^A en before he had united the 
Chinese lunjnre under his sway he had 
attempted to sjnvad the Buddhist teach- 
ing among his people, whom he caused 
to be instructed by Kuoshi, or national 
teachers. 

His successor followed his example. The 
enumeration made toward ihe end of the 
thirteenth century showed 42,318 Budd- 
hist temples and 213,148 monks in China. 
Translations from the Tibetan language 
are freciuently mentioned, and were used ; 
as also, though only among the Mongols, 
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were the immoral representations which 
had passed into Tibetan Buddhism from 
the Brahman Shiva worshij). However, 
even at that time the Chinese Buddhists 
seem to have sought teaching and informa- 
tion in India. A Chinese priest, Tan-wu, 
travelled to India by land, and returning 
as usual by sea, brought a number ol 
books back to China. This occurred in the 
first period of the Mongol rule, and is the 
last instance of the kind. 

It is remarkai)lc that the national 
rising of tlu‘ (diinese against the Mongols, 
whk:h ended in 
the utter exter- 
mination of these 
rulers, ju'oduced no 
>iinilar ('fleets on 
the leligious side; 
on the ('ontrary, 
the first rulers ol 
tlie national Ming 
dynastyshowthem- 
s el VC'S sj)ecially well 
(lisj)os('(l tenvard tlu' 
Buddhists. Itwa'. 
not until 1426 that 
measures were 
taken to limit the 
l ising j)ow(‘i‘ ol tlu' 
monks. 'riioN(' who 
wislu'd to enter a 
monast('ry wc'ic* 
then obliged to 
^ object themselves 
to previous exami- 
nation, and in 1450 
the rc'gulation was 
made that no 
monastery should 
j)ossess more' thai 
sixty nion of landed 
})ro})erty. A similai 
law si-ems to lia\e 
existed under the 
Mongols. Undei 
Shi-tsung (1522 -isbt)) the Confucianists 
attempted to introduce a jxnsecution ot 
the Buddhists, but were defeated by the 
action of the Government ; they succeeded 
only in procuring the destruction of the 
temple existing in the imperial j)alace. 

The first ruler of the present Manchu 
dynasty, Shun Chih (1644-16G1) was 
friendly to Buddhism ; liowev-m, his 
successor, Kang Hsi, became a convert 
to Confucianism, probably for i)olitical 
purposes. For the same reason, he and 
his successors showed special favour to 



TREE WITH THREE SMALL TEMPLES 
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J.aina woishi}) of their Tibetan and 
sul)jo(:ls, and th(i erection of 
r.ama temples and nK)nast cries at that 
seat (d {j;overnment in Peking dates from 
this period. 

Apart from tli(‘ personal and political in- 
Ihience which the adhcacmts ol the Indian 
teachin^^^ may have had upon individual 
emperors aiul stat(‘smen, th(! eff(‘cts ot 
Buddhism are to be s(‘(‘n ('hielly upon the 
philological and ))hiloM)j)hical sid<‘s. At 
any rate, tlu‘ meritoiifins atleinjd to 
snbstitnt(i an alphalud lor th(‘ mono- 
syllabic language and wiiling ol the 
('hiiu'se is ol the highest importanci'. 
In tlK‘ third ('entnry a beginning was mad(‘ 
with sixU't'ii symbols, which were in- 
cH'ased nltimatc'ly to thirty-six daring 
tlu' sixth ('(Mitnry, under tlu' Liang dynasty. 

IIk; inviMitor of this lattc'r serii's, tin* 
])ri(‘sl Shen-knng, and his successors, 
iaiight th(‘ ( hiiK'se to write llu‘ sounds ot 
thc'ir language* with tlu* signs appropriate* 
to it. It is (liirn'ult to ove'restiinate the 
s(Mvi('e thus ri'nd('it*d. Piuddhism also 
('xer('is(‘d an animating inthu'iice uj)on 
lit('rary a('ti\'ity. At (uu* j)(*iiod Ihiddliist 
woi ks we're more* nunie*rons than ('onfne'ian. 
Thus, in the* liistoiy ot tlu* Sui dynasty 
(5^S() ()hS A.D.) nu'iition is made' ol Ihee'xis- 
te'iice' of lAt.^o dit'fe're'ut Ihiddliist weirks. 

An imiioitant inllue'iu'e was also ('xe'rted 
by Buddhist opinions ;ind te'aching upon 


the development of })hilosophy in China. 
This inlliience is especially apparent in 
th(i writings of Chu Hi (1130-1200), the 
most important modern expositor of the 
old classical teaching, whose works still 
form th(‘ basis of what may bo called official 
('ontiicianism. During the last 150 years 
the (diiiK'se the'inselves have shown a 
lende*ncy to criticise his teaching more 
s ‘verely, chieily on account of the 
Buddhist influence's apjiarent in it ; none 
the le*ss the official recognition of his 
teaching has remained. The doctrines 
held by the mass of the population are a 
conluse-l mixture of native and foreign 
te'ae'hiiig, as ex])oundefl by Taoist and 
('hine*se sage's, from which the original 
Buddhism has almost vanished ; the' 
re-^ult is superstition in the truest sense 
e)l the weirel. ('emfncianism. Taeiism, and 
Ihiddhism play the same part in the liie 
ot the' pe'ople', inclueling the' upper classes ; 
but tlu* influence' e)l Budelhism is e)bvie)us 
chie'fly in the' e'ere'inonies custeimary 
upon the' ele'ath of the indivielual. At the 
luneral beith of flu* Km]ieror anel of the 
j)oe)re‘sl e)f his subjects, B>udeihist eu'ie'- 
monie's anel the* reading ot the sacred 
be)e)ks are' a very promine'iit fe'ature'. 

The' steiry n\ ('hristianity in China is 
ele'alt with in a se'parate* section, since, un- 
like' Taoism, ('einfucianism, and Bude'.hism, 
it has ne've*r become* a Chin'.'se' crc'eel. 



PRIMITIVE STUDE VTS OF SCIENCE IN CHINA : AN OLD DRAWING OF ANCIENT ASTRONOMERS 


In China the science of astronomy ,'intl the kinclrcd science of astrology date back to legendary history. An interesting 
light is thrown upon the knowledge of primitive scientists by the record that when two princes who were members 
of the Board of Astronomy failed to predict the solar eclipse of 21."i5 u.c. the sovereign sent an army to punish them. 
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HOW A MARRIACE IS CELEBRATED IN THE “FLOWERY LAND’ 

The; ceremonies connected witli a Ch nese marriage are interesting and j)ernliar. A red and a green iil)l)on aie tied 
together. Clothed in fine raiment a id standing before an altar, the biide takes hold of the free end of the green 
ribbon and the groom seizes the fre ' end of the red ribbon. Salutations are made and the ceremony is complete. 
Feasting, music, and processions ent *r into the marriage fivstivals befoie the newly-wed settle down to family life. 



THE CURIOUS CEREMONIAL OF A CHINESE FUNERAL 


A Chinese funeral is attended by an elaborate ceremonial. Sometimes a coin is placed in the mouth of the 
corpse to pay the boatman who will ferry the soul across the celestial river, and sometimes a hole is made in the 
ceiling to enable the soul to escape. A poi trait of the deceased is placed on a table or altar, where green 
candles are burned, and the mourners prostrate themselves before it. The colours of mourning are blue and white. 

CHINhSb CUSTOMS DEPICTED BY CHINESE ARTISTS 
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THE DYNASTIES OF ANTIQUITY 


REMARKABLE LIFE-STORIES OF CHINA'S EARLY RULERS 


1 1' is unnecessary U) as history 

th(‘ fables of ancient Chinese writers 
n‘;<ar(lin|^" Ur: early rulers of their country, 
riu' storirs arc, of courst^ intt restini:'; as 
IVj)i('al of th(‘ treiul of tlif)uc;ht at the 
tini(‘; hilt tlioy rest upon little basis 
other than the iirin/^nnation of th(‘ writers, 
and hardly a,!:,ree to^^ethcr. The time 
iliat cla])sed “ from creation to 


the capture of tin? lin in tin* 


Chinese 

Mythicnl I^C ) 

i» ory “ C'hronolo^^y ol uu- 

I Ian Dynasty,” assertt‘d to have Innai 
a.ab7,()0() and odd yc'ais ; but a later 
writer shows that the mon' ciu rt'ct number 
ol years was 3,'J7(),o()(). If these writers 
have (‘ircfl, lh<‘y an‘ not aloiu* in wrongly 
estimating;' tlui woihi’s agte 

It is more interesting to note that the 
hist cK'ated being was l^m I\u. wlio 
emerg(‘il Iroiii chaos as the embryo ol an 
all-])roduetivc cosmic (i.;g or atom. He 

was lollowtsl l)y a line of diNiaaidants, 
('onstituling three laniilies, known as the 
sovereigns of ifiaven, hiarth and Man. 
who ruU'd over the nine' divisions ot the 
(‘mj'i.'C. This ])eriod, known also as that 
of the Nine S(.veieigns or Nine Heads, 
tonned one of ten sudi jHa iods, all etpially 
mythical, of which the second was that 
ol the h'iv(' Dragons, who have, in addition, 
a doubU‘ si't of aj)iH'llations, which 
coris'spond to th(^ liv(‘ iK^tes of the ('hine.se 


musical scah' and the list of the live ])Ianets : 
Wnus, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and 
Saturn. Of the next eias little is told, 
but in the seventh, ” so substantial was 
the virtue of the sovon'igns that men 
followed after their oxampk with ciderity 
like unto that of llight,” a circumstance 
Irom which the era took its name. In 
the eighth era government was already 
far advanced, for institutes were founded 
tor the benetit of the future world, though 
the names given to later periods of the 
same era, such as “ Having Nests,” and 
” Fire-|M'oducers,” do not indicate • an 
equal advance in material comfort. 


Following on the mythical times, there 
comes a ])eriod of legendary history 
dating from Fu-hsi, or Fu-hi, 2852-2737 
HX'. Before his time the j^cople had not 
learnt to cook the flesh of beasts for 
food. Men knew their mothers but not 
th(‘ir fathers, and lived like beasts. He 
taught them the arts of hunting, fishing, 
and |)asLurage, established marriage, and 
constructed musical instruments. Being 
hims(‘lf th.e child of a miraculous concep- 
tion, to him was delivered, by a su]X‘r- 
natural being called the dragon-horse, 
which rose out of tlu* water's ot the Yellow 
Riv(‘r, a scroll on which mystic diagrams 
wer(‘ inscrib(‘d. From these he composed 
the s3’st(‘m of writtim characters with 
which he su|)eiseded the system of keoj)- 
ing records by knotted cords, and hi* 
also invented the systems of horary and 
cyclical notation. His capital was on 
tile siti* of Kai-feng Fu, in the present 
province of Ho-nan. 

Shen-nung (27 ;7-2f)()7 n.('.), the Divini* 


Husbandman, succeeded Fu-hi. He in- 
vented wooden ploughs, taught the peo])le 
the art of agriculture, and discovered tin* 
curative virtues of jdants. 

Huang-ti (2b()7-25()7 b.c.), like his two 
jiredecessors, who were classed with him 
as the d'hree Primordial Sovereigns, wa*^ 
miraculously conceived. In his reign the 
manufacture of utensils of wood, clay, and 
inidal, the construction of boats and carts, 
and the invention of a medium of currency 
were originated. Astronomy and music' 

obtained a great development. 
Great***' emj)ire was mapped out 

- into ])rovinces, and under his 

lAV^AtlOAS i.* 11 

consort s instruction the art of 
rearing silkworms became known. The 
Taoists later on transformed him into a 
miraculous being, who invented alchemy 
and succeeded in gaining immortality. 
ISl. de Lacouperie identifies him with 
Xakhunte. the leader of the so-called 
Bak tribes, which are supposed by him 
to have traversed Asia from Elam 
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to China, and to have started a new 
civilisation in the valley of the Yellow 
River. Shen-nung, his predecessor, is 
identified by this authority with Sargon 
of Chalda,'a. [See Dr. Petrie’s chapter on 
Babylonian civilisation, page 261.] 

It is at about this period, but somewhat 
later, that foreign critics place the arrival 
from the west of the tribes who, following 
the course of the Yellow River in their 
travels, on reaching its last great bend 
lo the east established themselvTs in the 
x’alley of its great tributary, the Wei 
River. Here they introduced the prin- 
ciples of civilisation, which afterwards 
were carried by them into all ])arts of the 
China of which they ultimately formed 
the pojiulation, while thc^ original in- 
habitants were either absor])ed or lost 
among the invaders, or driven into the 
mountains, where their re|)rc\sentativc‘s 
still exist in the south and south-west of 
China. 

Huang-ti is followed l)y four other 
rulers. With thcMii lli(‘ times ivgarded 
by (diinese as h'gc'ndary clos(\ and in 
n.r. the historical jK'riod bc'gins 
with Yao, whose 
life is told in the 
“ Hook of His- 
tory,” compiled 
by Confucius 
manv centuries 
later. 

Yao, a model 
of wisdom and 
virtue, in 2287 
li.c. asscjciated 
with himself in 
the government 
ol the empire? 
the c'cpially celt^- 
bratedSIum ; and 
when dying in 
2258 u.C'., set 

aside liis own 
son and appoin-' 
ted vShun as his 
successor. Their 
c'apital was at 
Ping-yang- fu, in 
Shan-si. 

During the ear- 
licr of these 
two reigns the 
country liad sul- 
fered from inun- 
dations in the 
west, sej vast as to 
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have been regarded by the early mission- 
aries to China as convsponding with the 
biblical Deluge. After eighteen years’ 
labour, the waters were at last drained 
off by the Great Yu. who had succci'ded 
his lc‘ss successful father in the dirc'ction 
of the works. In 2205 u.c. lu‘ was ap- 
pointed to the throne, and with him the 
first dynasty (Hsia, 2205 -i7()b u.r.) begins. 
Yu had desired to follow tlu' precedents 
set him by the illustrious Yao and Shun 
in selecting as his succc‘ssor the' person, 
in his opinion, most worthy of the throne : 
but after the tlnvc' years ot mourning for 
his death had expired, the fcmhil priiu'cs 
placed his own son in penver. 

Posterity, forgetting liow this came to 
pass, has blamed Yu lor c'stablishing tlu‘ 
Iieivditary rights of siu'civssion whic h ha\a‘ 
since' prc'vailc’d fhe n * ‘ ot the' lU'W llsia 
dynasty, whose cajuta was in Ho-nan, 
extended over 1 iie greatc'r part of China 
Proper ot tlie j)resent day, with the 

I'xc'eption ol the' ihrc'c' sonth-wc'sl 

provinces. Jhit the' power ot tlu' llironc 
was c'onstantly intc*rf(‘rc*d with by dilh'renl 
jninc'c's, an inh'ire! ol tor(\' yeais 

oi'(‘ g, during 
whic'h OIK' ol 
thc'sc' admiuis- 
terc'd 1 c' govern- 
mc'nl. In the' 
whole' x'liod ol 
the' dynasty thc'ic' 
was not out' 
sovc'ic'ign who 
showed ability, 
and the' last ol 
tlu? line' Icrl such 
a licentious lile 
that he was ic- 
moved Ironi the 
throne? by the 
Prine c? ol Shang. 
and by his vices 
gaine'cl a e c'le'brily 
whic h was de'iiieel 
to all the* rc'sl of 
the' elynasiy with 
the' c‘\ce?|)tie)n ol 
itsgre*at founelc'!. 

'fhc' chic'f c'Ve'Ul 
of inte'rc'st in the 
whole dynasty 
was the? dc's- 
j)atc'h ol an aiiuy 
to ])unish two 
prince's, Ministers 
of the' Board 



THE CHINESE “ADAM" MAKING THE WORLD 
Pan Ku is the first created 5010 ^: in Chinese legend. He is 
shown in this native picture as chiselling out the heavens. 
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of Astronomy, wlio had failed to 
announce the eclij)se of the sun in 2155 
H.c. The event not only serves to fix 
the date, but shows the iin))ortance 
which has been at all times attac hed in 
(diina to such matters as (‘clipses and 
the re/:<ulation of the calendar. 


Thk 'Fiikek Dynasties oe AMioriTY. 

Th(i Hsia dynasty was followed by the 
Shaiif^and the ( hou ; lh(^ thnn* are known 
as tlu‘ 'I'hrec^ Dynasties of Anli(|iiity. 


J Isi.'i 
( 1)011 


Eif'hlccn 

' 1 ' 

I'liirt y-ti VC 


J2()^ 1 7OO 
I 7OO 1122 
1122 240 


rh(‘ horror ol n^ln'llion and the leelin/4 
of duty of loN’alty to tin* so\'ei(yen 
which I'xisted until 1912 wero e\[)erienced 
ev(‘n in lhos(‘ distant times, and it was 
only l\v (h‘clarin;4 that Ihsivcai liad ordered 
th(' destruction ol Ilsia lor its ciimes 
that 'Faiif;’ coiu’incc'd his lolloweis that 
th(\y were jiistilic'd in lif^htiiii^ against 
their sovcMc'i^^n. lan^r; hinis(‘ll, altei’ 
asci'iidint^ the throne, felt (lualnis as to 
his conduct in (his mailer. Ihit latia 
limes ha\’e judged that he Acicd well and 
as the af^enl ol Ileavc'n’s will. 

'I'o lh(‘ dynasty thus lound(‘d, lan^, 
also known as ( Ikmii; la 1114 (the (‘om- 
j)l(der), i.(avt‘ tlu* name ol his own |)iin- 
('ipalily, Shaiij^. Durini^ the lon^ juaiod 
of its (‘xistence the cajiital was mo\(*d 
to seven dillei-eiit jilaci'S in llo-nan, 
('hih-li and Shaii-si, ^einMally on account 
ol devastating; Hoods Irom the \'ellow 
Kiver. On its ('slablishment at \'in 
(1401 n.c'.), a town in Ho-nan, north of 
that river, the dynasty ('haiif^ed its nauK* 
to that ol llu' town, in the hopi* that the 
chanp' of^ite and name mii;ht brini; back 
])ros]n'rity to the country, a hope which 
was fullilled for a times I'he dynasty, 
like that of Hsia, ('ame to an tmd 
under the' ^a)vi'rnnu‘nt of a 
riile'r whose eU'baucheries and 
cruellii‘s rouseal the |)rinci‘s 
and pe‘o|)le to rid the woild ol 
monster. Iliis ruler, C'hoii-sin, 
(iijj H.c.) in the llanu's ol a 
castU' which lu' had built to pUsise his 
consort, and was succeeded by Fa, Duke 
of ('hou, who assumed the title of \\u 
Wang, or .Military Sovereign. \\ u W'ang’s 
father, Chang, had been thrown into prison 
by Chou-sin for his outspoken luotc'sts 
against the vices of his sovereign, and luul 
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A Hero 
of Early 
China 


such 


a 


been released only at the intercession of the 
])eoj)leand their j)re^entation of acce])tahle 
gilts of womcai and horses. Chang died 
thirteen ynws before (.'hou-sin’s overthrow 
by \Vu Wang, luit is regarded as the 
founder of the C'hou Dynasty and was 
given lh(‘ title* of Wen Wang, or Literary 
Sovereign. 


Hy their regard for the ])eople’s welfare 
and th(‘ir own high moral character, 
these two sovereigns, XWui and Wu W'ang, 
secured a place in history and a reputation 
for till* (lynasty, to which high lustre 
was added by \\'u Wang’s brother. Tan, 
Diik(‘ of ('hou. He, first by his advice 
wh(‘n counsellor to Wu Wang, and 
s(‘condly as rc'geiit in the* early years ol 
tlu* leign ol W’li’s son, ('luaig Wang, set 
an example ol loyalty and siHf-sacrilice 
which has won the admiration of the 
( hiiK'se peoj>le throughout all agivs. 

'flu* family of llu* ('hou Dynasty (1122- 
240 H.c.) ( laiined to bi* d(‘sci‘U(U‘(l from a 
('clebrated Ministca of th(‘ great Shun 
(223S 22 o() H.C.), who lK‘ld a lordshij) 

in |)art ol a noiThein \'alley ol the W'ei 
Ki\<‘r, a trihiilary ol llu* S\‘llow Kivt'r, 
in SheU'si. Driven southwards 
horn this by tlu* fi barbarian'^ 
in thc' lourtiaaith ctaitury tec., 
lan-lii, th(‘ lu‘ad ol the lainily 
at that time, (I'ossed the W'ei and 
s ‘tiled in the ('hi Mountain^, where he 
assumed tin* tith* ol Duke* ol ( hou, the 
name which was alterwards given to the 
dynasty. 

A theory, liouexaa*. that tlu' ('hou< 
ihemselNcs wvae loreigners, and, pi'ihaps, 
ol fartar origin, is sU))port(Ml by the 
lad that human sacailict's to the manes 
of ancestors were introdiK'ed by them, 
and that witilu's and sorc'erers then 
obtaiiu'd an olfudal position and wen* 
consult<‘d on almost all matters. 

On the ('reation of tlu* ('hou dynasty 
the services ot those who had distinguished 
them.selvi's by aiding in the o\’erthia)w ol 
Chou-sin wvvc ri*warded by grants ol 
lands and titles of honour. A large 
numiH*r of feudal or stuni-leudal stall's 
was thus formed among which the Choii< 
held a hegemony rather than a real- 
sovereignty. The size of the fiefs seems 


Creation 
of the Chou 
Dynasty 


to have varied in area from lifteen to 
thirty sijuaiv miles. As the power of the 
surrounding feudatories inert'ased, that 
of the central kingdom diminished, until 
it was unable to withstand the assault- 
of barbarous tribes on the south and west 
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THE PRINCIPAL GATE OF MODERN KAI-FENG-FU, WHICH OCCUPIES THE SITE OF FU-HIS CAPITAL IN 2,00 B.C. 
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The high moral standard of the early having paid a visit to Hsi-wang-mu, the 
sovereigns of the dynasty was not main- Royal Mother of the West, in her fairy 
tained by their successors, and the palace at the Lake of Gems. This 
j)rosi)crity of. the country also diminished fabulous being, regarding whom the 
in a manner which Chinese have learnt legends bear signs of Hindu origin, forms 
from their history to regard as a with her royal lover the basis of a mystical 
necessary outcome of a decline from doctrine of the tenth century A.D.,,in 
virtue. The murder (1038 b.c.) of a which they are represented as “ the first 
Duke of Lu, in Shan-tung, by his brother, created and creative results of the powers 
the first regicide in Chinese history, of Nature.” 

rcunained uninmished, probably on account During the six reigns (946-770 n.c.) 
of the weakness of the central government ; which followed Mu Wang’s time, incur- 
and the sovereign in whose reign the sions of barbarians became a frequent 
inurdcT oc'curred was drowned in some occurrence, and finally thc^ assistance ot 
mysterious way, for which no punishment the tribe called the Yungs was invoked 
was awarded. to assist in dethroning a sovereign who, 

His successor, Mu Wang (1001-947), enslaved by the beauty of a lady of his 
weakened the maintenance of order Court, desired to make a jndsoner of his 
throughout the country by enacting laws own son and make her child his heir to 
under whirl) all jMinishments for serious the throne. The movement was suc- 
crimes could be redeemed by payment cessful, but it was only by a united 
of many fiiu‘s. Ihit he gained for himself effort on the part of the most powerful 
a lasting fame by an unsuccessful ex- states that the Yungs were afterwards 
pedition against the wild tribes of Turfan, driven from the country whose deliver- 
in the course of which he is credited with ance they had secured. 

'riie youthful Emperor Ping 
Wang (770-719 H.c.) removed 
his capital to Loyang in Ho-iian 
in order to be farther from his 
dangerous neighbours. In grati- 
tude to the chief of Tsin for 
guarding him on his way to his 
new ca])ital, Ping Wang estal)- 
lished him in command ol 
the district Which he had 
abandoned. The constant colli- 
sions which there ensued be- 
tween the Tsin and the 
barbarians had an effect which 
was far from being foreseen al- 
the time, for the warliki* 
sj)irit which they induced 
gradually prepared the Tsin to 
assume the leadership of th(' 
various principalities, and to 
found a dynasty, five centuries 
later, on more pretentious lines 
than those followed by the 
Chou. 

It is with the reign of Ping 
Wang’s father (781-771 n.c) 
that the true historical period 
may be considered to begin. 
The division between the 



FU-HI. SUPPOSED FOUNDER OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE 

Fu-hi, whose date is far back in the prehistoric period, though his 
tomb is still seen at Chin-choo, is the traditional first ruler of China 
and creator of its social and political system. He is said to have 
instituted marriage, divided the people into classes, and to have estab- 
lished the calendar. He is represented here as in a native drawing. 


mythical and legendary is 
naturally ill-defined, and the 
legendary period itself can be 
divided into sections of less and 
greater trustworthiness ; but the 
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‘'Spring and Autumn Annals/' compiled 
by Confucius from researches made at his 
instance by his disciples among the State 
records of the Chou, marks a much 
clearer boundary. The book is a history 
of Lu, his native state in Shantung, 
from 722-484 B.C., and is the only one 
^f the Five Classics actually written by 
Confucius himself. It is, of course, from 
histories written at a much later date 
that information regarding earlier ages 
in China is obtained. The only contem- 
porary records of earlier date are the 
inscriptions on the stone drums in tlu? 
Temple of Confucius at Peking, which 
date certainly from before 770 B.r. : and 
on bronzes, still in existence, of the 
ninth century b.c., and even earlier 
times. 

The weakness of the Chou dynasty 
and its inability to control the feudal 
states was evidenced in the seventh 
century b.c., when five foremost chief- 
tains ruled the internal affairs of 
' China in a confederacy of states which 
op})osed the barbarians on its northern 
and western frontiers. The prince of 

„ Chin, who was a member of 

ft ^ the league, was at the same 
PhflS^rs ‘I"'®, Strengthening his i.osi- 
tion by the conquest ot several 
smaller liefs, which he incorporated in his 
own. The remaining years of the dynasty 
were occupied by incessant struggles 
between different [princes to obtain greater 
])owev for themselves. The sovereign 
himself did nothing to check these internal 
disorders, and the weakness of the central 
(iovernment became year by year more 
manifest ; but at last, in alarm at the 
growth of the Chin state, the sovereign 
organised a league of nobles against it. 
He was quickly defeated, taken prisoner, 
and subjected to the greatest indignities.' 
Soon afterwards he died (256 b.c.), and 
with his death his dynasty virtually 
came to a close, tliough part of his king- 
dom remained in the hands of his family 
for a few years longer. 

The Chou dynasty is remarkable for 
the great men who founded it, and for 
the virtues of some of its rulers ; but its 
fame is largely due to the birth of three 
great men— Confucius, born 551 b.c. ; 
Mencius, 372 b.c. ; and Lao-tse, alx)ut 
604 B.c. It is a curious thing that 
a time of such dissensions and wars 
should have produced the founders of 
two such schools of thought as Lao-tse, 
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SARGON, KING OF CHALDiEA 

It has been suggested that Chinese civilisation, par- 
ticularly the picture writing, had its origin in Baby- 
lonia. One authority identifies Shen-nung, who reigned 
in China 27:17 2(1117 with Sargon, King of Chaldaia. 

who placed the highest good in a tran- 
scendental abstraction from worldly cares 
and freedom fn in mental j)erturbation, 
and Confucius, the ju'act.ical ])hilosoj)her 
and admirer of the jxitriarchs of anticpiity, 
who |)ut on one side all questions relating 
to a future existence, and conlined himself 
to the consideration of how best a man 
shall do his duty to his sovereign, father, 
brother, wife and friend, and by discharg- 
ing these duties learn to govern himself. 

Dynasties After the ('hou. The table 
given on the following ])age shows the 
dynasties that succeeded the Chou. 


THE CHIN DYNASTY (221-207 B.C.) 

The overthrow of Nan Wang in 255 B.c. 
was not immediately followed by an 
assumption of sovereignty on 
- the part of the ruler of the Chin 

fcmperorof intervene 

after the death of the successful 
prince before the power of the Chins was* 
sufficiently consolidated to enable them 
to assume this position. At that time 
their ruler was a remarkable man, who 
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Name, j 

Diite. 

C'hin 

H.C. 

22 1 

Hail 

2()() 

R astern Han 

A.u. 

25 

Han of Shu 


(Szcchuen) 


(.'liin, or Tsiii 

2(3 ^ 

ICastern Chin 

323 

Housii of Liu 

Simg 

420 

Chi 

479 

I.WIlg . . 

502 

(hen 

SS7 

Sui 


'1 aiiK' 

61 S 

Later faang 

9‘*7 

fvaler ran}' 

923 i 

Later Chin 

93^> 1 

f.ater Han 

947 1 

f.ater ( hou 

951 ' 

Sung 

(./} ) i 

' 

Southern Sung 


Yuan 

IjXo 

Ming 

! I ,! 0 S 

Ching 

1 IC.44 


Kcniarks. 


Tlie feinlal states were merged 
ill the Chinese Empire 


The time of the Three King- 
doms--Han, Wei, and Wu. 


Period of division hetwcen 
north and south, the House of 
'I'o-pa, or 'I'o-ha, ruling the 
north {Bo-54g A.n., and siic- 
eee<led hy the Northern ('hi, 
5SO’”s77t the Northern 

Chou, 557 - 5^ t 

'I he peiiod covered hy the 
l)yn.isties ruling from the years 
(^rj 7 to 95 f was known as the 
time of the Five Dynasties. 


li«T(l ('oin(.‘ to the thrones at the age of 
Ihirtc'en, but whos(‘ legitimac'y of descTTit 
is (iiKcstioned. He now felt himself 
justified in declaring himself master of 
the whole of China. Accordingly he 
assumed the title of First l{mj)eror, 
Shih-huang-ti, abolishing all tlu^ leudal 
institutions cirated l)y the Chou sove- 
reigns, and divided the country into 
thirty-six ])rovinces, (‘inbracing about 
three-fourths of what is now called 
('hina Proper. 

Shih-huang-ti, one of thcgreat(‘st })riiu'es 
of China, enjoys a very l)ad rejnitation 
among the Chiues('. Tliis is due to two 
events for which he was responsible -- 
the “ burning of the books ” and the 
building (d the great wall. Sze-ma Chien 
(i()pS5 H.C.), in his “ Historical Records,” 
has giv(‘n a dramatic description of the 
events which preceded the perscTution 
of the C'onfucian school and the destruction 


of the classics ordered in the year 2 i ] n.c. 
n • From this (U\st ruction only the 
f fh medicine, of fortune- 

LJ Books telling, and of agriculture, and 
the works of Mencius are 
said to have been sjiared. The reason for 
the destruction of the Confucian bc^oks 
was that they ujdudd the feudal institu- 
tions which the Emperor desired to weld 
into one empire, and the step was taken 
on the advice of an able Minister named 
Li Ssu. The teaching of the Confucian 
doctrine was at the same time tnohibited, 
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and those who opposed or evaded the new 
law v/ere punished without mercy, 

More than four hundred and sixty 
learned men who had retained the jiro- 
scribed books instead of surrendering 
them for destruction, and had spoken 
evil of the FZmperor, were buried alive, 
and the edict was carried out with the 
utmost severity against' all suspicious 
persons. It was issued at the instigation 
of the Minister Li Ssu. It was to the effe('t 
that all chronicles of the Shuking, with 
the sole exception of those of the house of 
Chin, together with all copies ^of the Sin- 
king, the ” H(3()k of Odes ” and the ‘‘ Hook 
of History,” two of the live ('anonical 
Hooks cailcd Ching, and the books of the* 
Hundred Schools, should he burned. 
Anyone who did not deliver up his l)ooks 
was to be branded and .sent to hard 
labour on the (heat Wall. We can ('asily 
und(n*stand that the scholars w(‘r(‘ trouble- 
some, and j)erha})s appeared dangerous 
to the man who had been the hrst 
to ])ut down the dangers of the va.ssal 
syst(‘m with a strong hand, and to save 
the kingdom from the disrujition into 
which, but for his family and 
himself, it would have fallen. 
Moreover, similar measuivs 
had be(‘n employed at an 
earlier jH'iiod in China by ('on(]uerors and 
usurpers, or, at any rale, had becai 
directed against tla^ records ol the jaiiici- 
paliti(*s which thc'y had .subdued. 

Towards the clo.se of the fourth 
century H.('. long slretclu's of wall had been 
built in the W(\st and North of China by 
Shih-huang-ti’s ancestors of the house ol 
Chin, and also by jirinces of Chao And 
Yen, to keej) out the Hu barbarians and 
the Yung. Shih-huang-ti united and ex- 
tended these fortitications by a wall 
reaching from the Tao River, in Western 
Kan-su, to near the .sea on the eastern 
borders of Chih-li, after having hrst re- 
p(dled the barbarians, now known as tlu* 
Hiung-nu, with a huge army which he had 
ma.sse(l on the frontier. The wall, said to 


The Building 
of the 
Great Wall 


have been built in ten years, partly by his 
troops and ])artly by ])eople impresses I 
from far and near for the ])ur])ose, had 
a length in a straight line of over i,200 
mil(‘s. In the western provinces it was 
probably little more than an eastern ram- 
part, but in Shan-.si and Chih-li it was 
solidly built of earth and pebbles, faced 
with brick, and it stood 30 feet high, 
with a width of 25 feet at the base and 
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15 feet at the top, with towers for guard 
posts placed at frequent intervals along its 
course. Like most of the walls of the kind in 
China and Korea, it was carried, regardless 
of all obstacles, across hilltops and valleys, 
and even up precipitous faces of rock. 

By its construction Shih-huang-ti was 
able to secure himself from interruption by 
the barbarians in his 
work of consolidation 
of the empire. He also 
opened iq) for his 
siu'cessors a road of 
commimicat ion with 

Central Asia. The bar- 
barian nomads of the 
steppes, linding that 
raids into ('hina were 
rendered dilhcult, not 
only by tlu‘ ])resence of 
this wall but by the 
existence of a strong 
army and the union 
into one em|)ire of the 
stales which they had 
previously been able to 
attack one by one, 



legend about Shih-huang-ti does not also 
belong to a later time, it may contain a 
reference to his regulations for the general 
disarmament of the ])eople. Out of the 
arms collected ujx)n that occasion bells 
and twel\e statues of the barbarians are 
said to have been constructed. Most of 
the latter were ap})arently broken up in 
the year i()2 a.d. and 
coined into cash, 
though some survivi'd 
until the third century 
of this era. 

For the maintenaiK'e 
of the Chin dynasty 
and the continnanee of 
the work bi‘gun by its 
first emperor, a supply 
of capable men was an 
indispensable necessity. 
Shih-liuang-ti died in 
the y(‘ar 210. His 
funeral was celebrated 
with great solemnity, 
and a nninlx'r ot his 
wives and servants, and 


of the labourers who 
had their attention also shih-huang-ti, builder of the wall had lu'cn employi'd 

diverted to th(' west, Shih-huang-ti (220-210 upon the tomb, art‘ said 

, . , . . the books. The Grccat Wall, built in ten years by * , , , . , 

and the ('onstruction troops and slaves, freed him from interruption by the to haV(‘ bt'lMl l)UrK*(l 

mI' ilwWwri'it WmII tnMV barbarians in his work of consolidating the empire ; 

01 lilt tiuat wan may and the burning of the classics destroyed the argu- tKllsl 

Clidal institutions which the Emperor sOU FUSU had liCtMl S(‘t 


therefore bt' regarded ments for the 

as ont^ ot tiu' causes 

of the movement fnmi east to west which 
soon atterwards began to lake jilace in 
Central Asia. 

Shih-hnang-ti (220-210) also built a 
castle in Hsien-yang, iu*ar Singaii Fu, in 
Sh(‘n-si, the famous A-fang Knng. The 
chief hall in the nj)}X‘r floor is said to have 

.. , been large enough to contain 

The Marvel * ii 1 1 

n . , ten thousand persons, and 

of the Palace of , , , rii r * i • 1 

«.. .. . .. staiulards filty leet high 

could be set uj) m the under 
rooms. Round thest^ rooms galleries ran ; 
a high causeway Ihd from the castle to the 
ridge of the mountain lying to the south, 
where a similar construction jiassed over 
the River Wei to the capital. One of the 
palace gates is said to have beim made of 
loadstone. If a warrior in mail armour, 
or anyone with arms conceak'd about him, 
attemjited to pass the gate he was rooted 
to the spot by the loadstone. A similar 
legend nderring to the action of the load- 
stone upon iron appears at a later time 
in the history of the po])ular hero Chu- 
ko Liang (181-234 a.d.), and is no doubt 
to be referred to Indian sources. If the 


Inglorious 
End of 
n Dynasty 


empire imaer nimseii. • i • .1 . . . , 

aside in the arrangc'- 

ments for tiie successitin, and tlu‘ throiK* 
l(‘ll to thi‘ younger son, umU'r lh(‘ title 
of Frhshih Huang-ti, or emperors in tin* 
second generation. However, at tht‘ sanu' 
moment pretenders arose in all 
the vassal states which his 
father luid subdued, and 
tlnnigh at the oiitsid the Im- 
perial armies fought suc('essfnlly, they 
wi‘i e afti‘rward dideat(‘d. h'inally (207 u.c.) 
th(? euniK'h (diao Kao murden'd the 
Fmj)i‘ror, and set tlui lunp(‘ror’s son 
Ts/.e Yiiig uj)on the thron(\ Idle latter, 
however, after sixty-four days, sninaidered 
the Imjierial Seal to IJu-jiang ol F(*i, 
who had marched upon the capital with 
one of the armies then in rebellion, and 
captured it. dims the (diin dynasty 
came to an inglorious end in the year 20b. 

WESTERN HAN DYNASTY ( 20 b H.(' 24 A.D.) 

On the overthrow of (diin, there ensued 
a period of disintegration ; but the frag- 
ments of the Em})ire were unitefl again 
under a family whose dynastic name was 
Han. It Is known as the Earlier or Western 
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Han Dynasty. The founder of the dynasty, 
known in history as Kao Tsu, the title con- 
ferred on him on his death, was originally 
a peasant, named Liu-pang. On the out- 
break of revolt against Erhshi Huang-ti 
in 209 B.C., he had collected a band of 
insurgents and fought his way to eminence. 
After receiving the title of prince in reward 
. p for being the first to enter 

easan capital, he retired for a 

1^ . time to the west ; Imtonthe 

» yftas y murder of his patron, the 

Prince of Huai, he assumed the Imperial 
title and overcame all opposition. The 
clemency and moderation which he 
showed towards those who submitted to 
him assisted him in securing his hold of 
the empire. 

On his death in 19^^ n.c. he was succeeded 
by his son, a l)oy only fourteen years old, 
who died seven years later. The boy’s 
motlier thereupon assumed tlie regency, 
and siibsecjiumtly tlu^ throne, which she 
retained until her death in 180 n.c. Her 
j)eriod of power was distinguished by 
barbarous acts of cnu’lty. It is also note- 
worthy as the only reign of a female 
sovereign to which Chinese history accords 
a legitimate title. One s|)ecial act of 
cruelty associated with her name was the 
conversion into what she termed a “ human 
sow” of a beautiful concubine who had 
beem the favourite of tlie late Em|)eror, 
Kao Tsu. This lady had her hands and feet 
cut off, her eyes put out, her tongue and ears 
destroyed, and in this condition was thrown 
alive ujxm a dunghill, where the young 
Emperor was sent to see her. The sight is 
said to have driven him into a state of 
imbecile terror which lasted until his death. 

On her death a son of Kao I'su by a 
concubine was placed on the throne. This 
emperor, Wen Ti (179-157 n.e.) ])ursued a 
liberal policy. The law for the sup|)ression 
of literary works was cancelled, and 
encouragement was given to produce all 
such hidden treasures. With these an 

A Peri d library was formed 

f and catalogued with great care, 

p - Unforlunatelv, the collection 

wa> burnt during the insur- 
rection of Wang Mang at the close of the 
dynasty. The criminal laws were re- 
formed. Mutilation was abolished, in 

consequence of an appeal made by a 
young lady, Ti-ying, on behalf of her 
father, and flogging was introduced in its 
place. The death penalty was reserved 
for the most serious crimes, and the family 
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of a criminal was no longer punished 
along with the offender. To guard against 
the incursions from Mongolia of the 
Hiung-nu, which had been of frequent 
occurrence, colonies of Chinese were planted 
on the border and a tribe of loyal Yungs 
was transferred to the same region. In 
the following reign Ching-ti (156-141 B.C.), 
a royal princess, was giv^en in marriage 
to one of th(\se troublesome Hiung-nu, 
in order to ward off war for a time. 

Wu Ti (140-87 B.c.) was constantly at 
war with the Hiung-nu and used much 
larger forces than had previously been 
employed. Success generally attended his 
efforts, but the results were not permanent, 
and his own armies suffered considerably, 
one of them, it is said, being engulfed in a 
sandstorm and lost. The expense en- 
tailed by these constant campaigns forced 
him to institute a tax of five ])cr cent, 
on all kinds of goods and })roiHa'ty. 
The result was that informers and officials 
enriched themselves at the expense of all 
classes, and great discontent was aroused 
throughout the country ])y the new form 
of taxation, while the revenue derived 
« . . from it was insulficient forhisre- 

eginning Quii(>nK'nts. It was in his reign 

j -. that regular communication 

n ence OJX'lied up 

by the despatch of Chang Chieii as an envoy 
(1J9B.C.) to the YuehTi or Indo-Scythians, 
whose capital was on the north bank of 
the Oxus. Chang Chien was taken prisoner 
by the Hiung-nu and detained in their 
country for many years, but at last he 
reached his destination through Fergana. 
On his return journey, via tlie Khotan- 
Lobnor route, lie was again taken prisoner 
by the Hiung-nu, but esca])ed and got 
back to China 126 B.c. In 122 B.c. he was 
again sent on a mission to Turkestan to 
negotiate treaties with the kingdoms 
there, and by 115 B.C. a regular inter- 
course with that part of Central Asia 
was established. It was by him that the 
grape, jiomegranate, and lucerne were 
introduced into China, and it was he who 
was the first to report the existence of 
Buddhism in India. 

This reign was the longest and most 
splendid of the dynasty. Literature was 
encouraged, literary degrees were in- 
stituted, and the power of the empire was 
extended through all the southern pro- 
vinces of Chini and Yun-nan. Cochin- 
China was annexed. Friendly embassies 
were sent out to Sogdiana and Parthia in 
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the roifjii of Mitliridatcs II. A chan^^c ol 
raliMidar was introduced and magnilicent 
IinpiM'ial jaof^resses W(‘re made tlirou/;;!! 
dilTen'iit ])arts of the empire. Hut the 
h'mperor showed a leaning towards the 
proh'ssors of magic and supcMstitioiis 
rit(‘s which oc'casionally led him to grc'at 
(‘xcesses and among them to the dis- 
appearance of his eldest son and heir, who 
had Ih'i'ii falsely accused of practising 
magical arts against him, A short time 
before his death \Vu Ti ordered the execu- 
tion of the mother of his child-heir, a 
younger son, on the avowed ground that, 
if slu‘ livi'd, she would be regent and that 
he feared the intrigues of a woman during 
tlu* minority and the dangers that might 
thereby result to the dynasty. 

In the following reign (Chao Ti, 86 -74 
n.c.) the tax on |)ro|)erty was abolished, 
and other reductions of taxation were 

The Romance ’rll 

successor ol Chao li, was a 

o a oya grandson of the heir who had 

nsoner disappeared in Wii Ti’s reign. 

lie himself had been saved from death 

by his gaoler, whose daughter he had 

married, and now raised as his consort 

to the throne. In Yuan Ti’s reign (48“32 

n.c.) great blows were inflicted on the 

Hiung-nu and also on some tribes who 

had settled in Shen-si. Two short reigns 
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of little im])ortance ((dieng Ti, 32-b, and 
Ai 'fi, 6 n.c. -I a.d.) followed, and then a 
child. Ping Ti (1-6 a.d.) was ])laced u])on 
the throne with his grandmother as 
regent. His reign added one mon' to the 
list of disastrous ri'gencies. The Empress 
was in the haiuls of (he Ihinu' 
Minister, Wang Mang, who 


Another 

Disnstrofis 

Regency 


after a time poisoned the 
Empc'ror, wliile still a child, 
and then placed a baby on the throne. 
Three years later h(' dc‘j')osed the child 
and himself assumed the title of “ New 
Innperor ” ; but the Chinese, in their 
magnilicent horror of disloyalty, ha\’e 
accorded him no nobler title than that of 
Wang Mang the Traitor or UsurjXM', and 
it is as such that he is known in history. 

The efforts of the first Han dynasty to 
recover the lost literature were continued 
through many reigns. Those who had 
hidden copies of the books prohibited by 
the Chin emperor were encouraged to 
j)roduce their treasures, and to guard 
against the recurrence of any such cala- 
mity. Repositories were formed for the 
storage of such books as were recovered, 
and oflicers were appointed to transcribe 
their contents. Search was also made for 
such works as still were missing. As re- 
gards the classical works alone there were 
in existence 294 “collections” (j)robably 
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moaning only fragments or sections) of this town was situated the palace of the 
the Iking, 412 of the Shuking, 4i() Empress Chao-yang, formerly a famous 
volumes of the Shiking, 555 collections of dancer, under the name of Chao-fei-ycn, 
the Liki, 165 of the treatise upon music, or the Flying Swallow. The Emperor 
^48 upon history, 229 of the Lun-yu, Cheng Ti had taken her into his harem 

836 of the orthodox sages, as well as other in 18 B.C., and made her his consort 

works within the imj^erial library. Such * p 1 in 16 n.c. The palace rooms 

emperors as Wu Ti did a great deal to Barbaric have l)een painted 

arouse and maintain interest in the ^ j with cinnabar red, the ceilings 

literature of the country. ^ were in red lacquer, the com- 

In other res[)ects the age of the Western j)onent parts of the walls were clamj)ed 

Han must be considered as one of esj^ecial together with gilded co})per, and the stairs 

brilliancy. Apart from all the descrip- were of marble. The beams were carved 
tions given by Chinese historians of the with dragons and snakes, and the walls were 
palaces and gardens of the emjx'rors of decorated with pearls, ])re('i()iis stones, 
this time, much yet remains to arouse and the blue feathers of the kinglisher. 
our astonishment. A great advance in A great palace built by Wu I'i is said to 
architecture had been made under the have contained a number f)f buildings 

Chin dynasty, but this was far surpassed hundreds of ft‘et high, connected by lofty 

by the Han emperors, and by Wu Ti in galleries in such a manner that the lunperor 

])arti('ular. At the out.set of the second could pass from oiu' to anotlua* ov('r the* 
century b.c. the Emperor Kao Tsu built town as well as acro.ss the moat. Tradition 
a town and ])alace in Chang-an, which is tells us that on the temj)les and the gates 
said to have been sixty-live li, stood great copper statues of men, j)artly 
Chinese about twenty miles, in ex- gilded, with statues of the plurnix and ol 
Architecture tw'elve gates and otlu'r monsters. We also hear of bronze 

sixt(H?n bridges, and sur- and stone figures of men, of unicorns and 
rounded by a lolty wall of earth thirty-live other animals, of astronomical instruments 
feet liigh. The town existed until the year and large bells, and of a whale carvt'd of 
582 and was then abandoned by the stone, thirty feet long, in an artificial 
Emperor W'eii Ti of tlu' Sui dynasty, wdio lake, which the limperor had made for 
R'lnowd the cajutal to Singan Eu. Parts the exercising of his soldiers and for the 
of the wall are still in existence. In ideasure of the w^oinen of his harem. 
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'T'HE interregnum of Wang Mang the 
^ Usur])er (9-23 a.d.) was marked by 
disturbances throughout the empire. On 
the west the Hiung-nu refused to regard 
their oath of loyalty as binding towards the 
Usurper. In Shan-tung an immense body 
of insurgents, known as the “ Eyebrows,’* 
from these being j^ainted red, marauded 
the country and defied subjec- 
® tion by any of tlie forces sent 
against them. Finally two 
surper members of the Royal Family 
lieadcd a rising against Wang Mang, and 
their armies, swollen by accessions from 
all sides, marched on the capital, defeating 
his troojxs on the way. Wang Mang then 
took refuge in a tower in the city, 
trusting in his virtues to secure him 
Heaven’s })rotection. The usurper, how- 
ever, was disillusioned by the soldiers, who 
invaded his retreat and beheaded him. 


K ASTERN II AN DYNASTY (25 221 A.D.) 

'J'he priiK'e elected by the successful 
troops to the throne was murdered two 
years later in his capital, Chang-an in 
S hen-si, by tlie “ ICyebrow ” rebels, who 
took the city and lu'ld it until it was 
reca])tured by a stratagem. Jju Hsiu, 
who was of royal descent and had already 
distinguished himself in several cam- 
paigns, was then made Emj)eror, and 
nveived the dynastic title of Kwang Wu 
Ti (25-57 A.D.). The next year he re- 
moved his capital eastwards to Eoyang 
in lio-nan, to which circumstance is due 
the name of l^^astern Han, which is given 
to the dynasty. Many other leaders had 
collecte(l troops to resist Wang Clang’s 
usurpation of government, and great 
dithculty was now ex|)erienced in re- 
establishing Imperial authority. The first 
half of the reign was occupieil in suppress- 
ing these and other rebellions; an ex- 
pedition was also des})atched to Tonquin, 
where an attempt had been made to cast 
off the allegiance recently imj)osed by 
China. But the latter half of the reign was 
so }>eaceful that a solemn thanksgiving 
was offered by the Emperor on the sacred 
mountain Tai-shan. ^iing Ti (58-75 a.d.), 
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in consequence of having seen an appari- 
tion, which was interpreted to him as 
that of Buddha, sent messengers to 
India, who returned with two Indian 
monks and some Pali books, and pictures 
of Buddhist figures and scenes. A temple 
was built, the books were translated, and 
the pictures placed in the palace and 
in the temple where the Indian s/amanas 
stayed until their death. 

The reigns which followed were short- 
lived and inglorious. Many of the 
sovereigns were mere children ; and the 
regencies, though not so infamous as 
some in Chinese history, are marked by 
a lack of consideration for the people’s 
welfare and by an absence of any high 
aims cither for concpiest or for literary 
achievements. With women as regents, 
the j)ower of the eunuchs rai)idly develo])ed 
until they became such a danger to the 
state that their entire destruction was 


plotted. The measures taken by them- 
selves to avert this catastrophe hastened 
their overthrow, and on the close of Ling 
Ti’s reign (i68- 189 a.d.), some 2,000 of 
them were murdered by the troops. 
The young princes had been abducted 
by the eunuchs, -but were brought back 
to the jxalace ; and the younger of them 
was jn'oclaimed Emperor Hsicn Ti (190- 
221), by Tung-cho, a general who had 
just returned from an cx])edition against 
a rebellion in the north-east. Tung-cho 
had now an opportunity of gratifying his 
lust for power by assuming the regency. 

The murder of the Emperor’s elder 
])rother and that of the Empress Dowager 
were followed by an act of cruelty which 


Burning 
of the 
Cnpitnl 


excited the hatred of the 
nation. Alarmed by the neigh- 
bourhood of powerful enemies 
he determined on the removal 


of the capital with all its population 
from Loyang in Honan to Changan in 
Shensi ; and after giving the town up 
to jullage by his troops, he fired the 
palaces and all the chief buildings in the 
city and left the capital a heap of ruins, 
from which the people, deprived of their 
homes and property, had to find their way 
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without support to Shen-si. In 192 a.d. Thus, at this time there were three 
his numerous acts of cruelty led to his kingdoms— that of Wei, proclaimed by 
being stabbed in the palace as he entered Tsao-pei, which embraced the whole of 
his carriage ; but his death only increased the North of China, and had its capital at 
the confusion in the empire. At this Chang- tc Fu, in Ho-nan ; the kingdom of 
crisis Tsao-tsao, another general, offered Wu, in Central and Southern China, with 
the protection of his army to the Emperor, its capital at Nanking ; and the kingdom 
who accepted the offer, Tsao-tsao is classed of Shu Han in the west, with its capital 
with Tung-cho and Wang Mang as one . at Cheng-tu-fii. The ix'iiod, 

of the three famous traitors of the Han though of no real imj^ortance, 

dynasty. Like Tung-cho, he treated the stands out in Chinese history 

Emperor as an insigniticant puppet, and ** as the most fascinating of all, 

exercised a despotic system of cruelty, owing to the loyal friendshi]) which ex- 
from which neither the Emj)rcss nor her isted between Liii-])ei and his two great 
sons escaped alive. In 220 a.d. Tsao- generals, and to the military stratagems 
tsao died, and his son, Tsao-pei, seized invented by his famous adviser, Chu-ko 
the throne and declared himself Emperor, Liang. One of the gcmerals has since been 
adopting the title Wei for his dynasty. raised to the rank (d a god, and is wor- 

, , , shipped in every town as the god of war. 

THE THREE KINGDOMS (220-264 A.D.) Thc wholc luiS hccil iiniHOltalisixl 

Naturally enough, the conduct of Tung- in the historical romance called San-kuo- 

cho and Tsao-tsao towards their sovereign chi, or the Three Kingdoms, 
had weakened the government throughout Of these three kingfloms, that of the 
the empire, and Hsien Ti’s manifest un- Han in Sze-chuen was the first to expire, 
fitness for the throne had taken away Liu-pei, its founder, dit‘d in 222 a.d., 
any strong inducement for delivering him after conducting several successful cam- 
from his contem])tiblc position. In the j)aigns against the IhiriiK'se. His son, 
A Seller of anarchy which ensued who succeeded him, under ('hu-ko Liang’s 

Straw Shoes I'^^^iny of the provinces, guidance made re})eat(‘d attcMUjUs to 
onthe Throne Icaclers had come to the destroy the power of the Wvi kingdom, 
front. One of these, Liu-pei, but was invariably foiled, after early 
was a distant kinsman of the house of Han. successes, by tlu' impossibility of ])ro- 
Though only a seller of straw shoes as visioning his'ariny. After ('hu-ko Liang’s 
a lad, he had risen in Ling Ti’s reign to the death, the W(‘i began to assunu' th(^ 
command of a body of volunteers in com- offensive, and (‘viaitually capturi?(l tin* 
bating a rebellion in i(S5 a.d., and in 191 Han cajiital. On tliis tlie king surren- 
A.D. had fought against Tung-cho. When dered uncoiulitionally, but his .son, in- 
Tsao-tsao's designs upon the throne were dignant at such conduct, committed 
revealed, he asserted his claim to the house suicide with all his family (2t).>, a.d.). d'he 
of Han, and eventually established him- king was snbs(‘(pi(‘ntly .sent to the Wei 
self in the West of China, in the modern caj)ital, and with him the Ilan dynasty 
vSze-chuen. Here, on the extinction of came to an end. 

the Han dynasty in 220 a.d., he declared The Wei kingdom it.self had not been 
himself Emperor, and founded a dynasty without its tioubh's. No succ(‘ss had 
which is considered as the legitimate attended its attemi)ts to anmsx its southern 
successor to thelii)e of Han, and is known neighbour, Wu ; tln‘ Yangtse had on each 
as the Shu Han from .Shu, an old name of occasion j)roved a barrier to its advance. 
Sze-chuen. Among its sovcD'igns one had 

Meanwhile, in the lower Yangt.sc valley -been deposed, another mur- 

another kingdom had been growing into Murdered*'** third was now 

existence under Sun Chiian. His sister awaiting his fate, being a nien^ 

had been married to Liu-pei, but a life- puppet in the hands of his commander- 
long war was carried on between them, in-chief. The fat(i was ^oon d(‘cided ; 
Sun Chiian was defeated by Tsao-tsao in the Emj)eror resigned his throne, and a 
215, and in 221 he tendered his allegiance new dynasty— tlu* 'I sin or ( hin- was 
to the house of Wei; but he had been founded in 265 a.d. 
virtually an independent ruler for some The Wu dynasty survived its fellows 
years, and in 229 he assumed the title of only by a few years, In 277 its emj)eror 
Emperor and founded the dynasty of Wu. surrendered himself to a Tsin general, who 
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AN EARLY VIEW OF NANKING. THE SOUTHERN CAPITAL OF ANCIENT CHINA 


liad siUT(‘(‘(lc(l in ('ros.sinj^^ tlu‘ and 

invivstiiif^^ Nanking, the soiitlicrn capital. 


Wl'iSTI'KN TSIN DVNASrV (jh5 ’I7) 

S/('ina (diao, llu‘ |^'('n('ral who lonndcd 
this dynasty, died tlu* luwt y(‘ar, and was 


sii('('(‘ed(Hl 
IinixTial t 

Emperors 
Overthrown 
by Folly 


by his son, who assinn(‘d the 
iti(‘ (W’n Ti, j()5 2()o.). His 
snc('(‘ss in overt hrowin}.i the W’u 
kiiif^doin was diu' inainl\’ to a 
{^(‘lUMal wliosi' ('haiaet(‘r lor 
jn^tiet' and f^ood administra- 


tion incliiual tliat ju'ople lo coni(‘ under 


liis control and to abandon their own 


soverei|;n, wliosi' ( riiel (‘Xci'ssin had mad(' 
him inlamous. Hut tlu'uew hanperorsoon 
lorf^u)t this K’sson and t;a\i' hinisell ii}) 
to indulgence. His son’s reign (Hui 'I'l, 
J()0 ^07) Wiis lau'sed by yel anotlua 
r(’g('nl empri's.s, and by tlu' wholesale 
murders which liaxe marked such rul(‘. 


At th(‘ (do^(' ot the reign the hanju'ror was 
n'lnoN'cd by an insurgent prince' Irom his 
caj)ital, ( hang-an, te) Loyang, wluae he 
died. His brother (Huai 'I'i, ]oy ;ij) (‘x- 
|)erie‘nceel a similar late, and was srnt 
lo Pi'king, to whie'h })la('e Min d'i { ]j ] )i7) 
followc'd him in the sanu' guise, and alter a 
time was in like lashion murdered. 


EASTERN TSIN DYNASTY (jIT 4I()) 
Finding that tlu're was no hope of tlu* 
re-establishment of the W’estern Finns, 
a descendant (d the founder of the line, 
who was living at Nanking, adapted to his 
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own case a prophecy foretelling then 
succ(*ssion. and on Min d'i’s death di'('lau‘d 
hims hnperor and madt* Nanking his 
('apital. His reign (Vuan-ti. 7,17 
was mark(*d by ri'volts. Ind(‘j)endent 
state's rose* ('\’('rywhere' throughout tin* 
('inpire', sonu* ol them govi'rned by rulers 
ol Tartar origin. Struggle's lor })owe'r 
ame)ng llu'inse'lves we'ie* \’ari('d by wars 
with the* I'sin e'lnpe'rors, at siiedi times as 
the latte'r had sullieae'nt stre'uglh te) assert 
tlu'ir aiit he)rity. Xe)w ami again one king 
.stie)nge'r than his rivals would jiroe'laim 
hiinst'll an e'lnpe'ror. .Murdca' and assas- 
sinatie)li weMe* the* e'hie‘1 me-lhoels e‘mj)le)ye‘(^ 
te) preHaire- a e liange' e)l rulers e)r aehisei's. 
She)rt re'igns and j)eriods e)f re'gency 
We'ake'iU'd the* inlliie'ne'e* ol Yuan Ti’s siie'- 
ee'ssois. and ineairsie)ns of barbarians le-d 
to some* |ne)\ in('e‘s falling uiideT lhe*ir rule*. 
Pre)nnnenl among the* barbarians ol the* 
t ime* we'ie* t he' Hsi(‘n-pi. or rungiisians, who 
e‘>lablishe'el tlu'inse'lve's in Ho-nan. He*- 


Short Reigns 
and Great 
Crises 


tween 417 and 411) ele'ven 
e'lnjie'rors of the Tsin line sat 
e)n the thre)ne', and sixte'en to 
e'ighte’en kings or juinces ol 


greater e)r less imjxirtance ruled indejX'n- 


elently of them in elifterent ])arts of the 


empire. Among them was a Hsien-pi 
ehiel nameel Te)ba, wlu), in jSt) assume'el 


the title e)t King, and placed his capital in 


Ta-lung Fii in Shan-si, calling his dynasty 
by the name of Wei. afterwarels better 


knenvn as the Northern W’ei. A few years 



AN EARLY VIEW OF CANTON. THE FIRST CHINESE PORT OPENED TO EUROPEAN TRADE 


lal( tlu' inilHH'ik' 'I’siii (‘iiiporor wa.s dc- 
jH)S('(l by a ^^oiu'ral, Liu-yu, who pro- 
('laiinpil liim.srll l^nju-ror (4J0) and 
toiiiidcd llu' Siin^L; dynasty ol Lin, inakini; 
Hang-('li()W ( lu'-kiani; liis capital. 

DIVISION OI* NORTH AND SOI TII ( J(St) 5 ;j) 

Wdtli till' (‘XtiiK'tion (4 tlu' dsin or (diin 
lynasty ('liina luT’amc divid(‘d into Xorlli 
.ind Soutli. In tlu‘ nortluMn lunpin* 
Toba’s dominions cxtcaidcd from the Yellow 
Ri\'(T in the south to what is looselv 
called 1'artarv, inelnding ainon^ other 
eoimtries that of th(‘ Ki-tan or Ki-tai, 
whicdi we ha\(‘ ('oirnj)ted into (*athav. 

'I'he southern Siini^ ('inpirv' embraci'd tlx* 
whole ol the ('oiintry south of the ^'ellow 
Iviv('r, including Shan-tuiif^ ; most ol the 
N'arious lival siatts which had Imhmi <'on- 
tendin^" lor mastery disa j)peare{l, absoibed 
111 OIK' or the other j)ower by force ol arm^, 
submission, corru})tion, and nnirder, but 
at least jiv(‘ rc'inained unsubdued lor sonu* 
yc'ars lafei', tlu' last ol IIk'hi 

SUtes 

Disappear < 4 ^'; ‘ 

soveix'if^ns plac(*d u})on tlu' 

throne. Four ol them were murd(‘ri'd. om* 
of tlKMii by a son. Tlu' first of them made 
a law that m'ver in the histoi y of his hous(‘ 
should an emj)ress denva^a'r Ik' allowixl to 
act as ref^amt to a minor. As it liappened, 
no occasion for this arose*, but th(‘re was 
only one reij^m (Wen 1 'i, 424 454) whicdi 
is at all distinfi^nished. In that, a suc- 


('t'sslnl ('xpe'dition was nndeilake'ii a^«;ainst 
('(H hind'hma, lite'iature' was en('oura|;;ed. 
and the we'llaic' ol Ihe j)('oj)l(' was ('on- 
sideu'd. Ihit a disastioiis camj)aif.;n was 
undi'i take'll a,L;ainsl the' Noi the'in W'ei, 
who iiiN’ade'el the' coimlrv as |,ii as the* 
\'ani;1s(‘. and le'lt six h ele'sohil ie)n be'limd 
llx'm wlx'U tlx'V le'tire'el that, as the 


Defending 
Wall 600 
Miles Long 


saying; runs, the' swalle)ws we'i e 
diive'ii lo ix'sl 'idle 

two last se)\'ere‘ii'ns e)| the' house- 


e)l lail we'ie- 111 llllll ele‘pe)se‘el 
by llx'ii own e'onimande'i -in-clix'l, llsiao- 
tao, wlx) leiunded tlx* ( In I)\’nast\', and 
I’e'laiiX'el Nankin/.; as his capital (.|7<S). 

I lx‘ house* e)| WVi, l>)nneled b\’ loba 
in tlx* nortli, had not (‘iijoxe'd belte-i 
loitune* than that of tlx‘Snn/4. In\'asie)ns 
by barbaiians in the* noilh had !('«! lo tlx- 
ne‘ee-ss|lv e)l 1 )llllelin,t.; a wall Doo miles Ion/; 
t(; /;uaid ,i/;ams1 iheir a/;/;i es^iou'.. '| he 
n(‘i/;hbourin/; stale- in tlx- we-sl nof only 
de'le-ate-d an army se-nt a.eaiii'^l il, bill 
re-e'ove-re-el ( han/;-an, Ihe- oM eaj)ilal, and 
Ix-ld it loi a while-. Still, by 47/ 
W'c'i had de-le-ale-fl ami absoibe-d tlx- twej 
last ol the* inde-pe*mle*nt siale-s and undei 
tlx* rule* oj ihe-ir inlelli/^e-nl j)rince‘, d’oba- 
tao, had lei'^nie to dev^ote* .attention to 
IJuddhism, whie-h was /;re‘a!ly in lavoin 
at ('e}urt. In spile- ol hi', meiits, tlx'. 
.sf)vere*i/;n me*t the* usual tale* of that 
IH'iiod in be-in/.; miirde-re-d, thon,!.;h in 
his ca^' tlx* murde-r was promptly 
aven/:;e‘fl (45 1). I'ntle-r a later sov(‘re‘i/;n 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


(471-499) the house of Wei was again 528. In the years between 528-534, 
able to contrast its fortunes favourably six sovereigns sat on the throne for a 
with those of its neighbours. Encourage- short time before death came to them 
ment was given to education, and the in different forms of violence. In 534-535 
Buddhist priests enjoyed favour. Toward the Wei Empire was divided into Western 
the close of the reign the capital was and Eastern Wei, who fought constantly 
removed to Loyang in Honan, and the with each other for dominion, 
language and dress of the Sung were In the midst of their struggle, a general 
The Tra ic VJci, who who had proved traitor to both of the 

Fate onh'e signs of being ashamed Wei powers in succession was driven by 

Chi Dynast tbeir barbarian origin. The fears for his personal safety to attack the 
^Chi dynasty, whose capital was Buddhist sovereign of Liang in his capital 
at Nanking (479-501), inherited most of at Nanking, which he captured after a 
the faults and misfortunes of the Sung, siege in which terrible suffering had been 
which it had displaced. Seven different endured by the Emperor and his' people, 
sovereigns governed in twenty- three years. The conqueror treated his aged ca])tive 
and four of them were murdered, the last with such indignity that the latter soon 
of them by the po])ulace, who could not died (549), and a son was proclaimed 
wait for the arrival of the mutinous troops Emperor. But this son, too, was put out 
on their way to dethrone him. of the way the next year, and in the 

The Liang Dynasty (5(^2-555) sue- same year the conqueror himself was over- 
cecd(!d the Chi. Its founder Hsiao-i, thrown by troops who had come from the 
known as Wu Ti, had been moved by his south to avenge tlu‘ir loved sovereign, Wu 
brother’s murder to revolt against his Ti. So gn^at was the hatred entertained 
sovereign. In the early years of his reign for the defeated general that his body 
('onfucianism was greatly studied in the was salted, and slices cut off it were eaten 
Wei and Liang countries ; but, subsequent \ p le’s ^^Y ])eople, and even, it 

to a collision between the two Powers, in asserted, by his widow, 

which the Wei suffered heavy loss, Budd- y whose father had l)een one 

hism was greatly encouraged by Liang. of his victims. Then followed 

Messengers were sent by the Emperor to a short period (552-555) in which the 
the West for teachers to instruct the sovereign devoted himself to the study 
])eo|)le, thousands of bronzes arrived, and of Taoism as earnestly as his father 
Buddhist temples were built all over the had done to Buddhism. His scholastic 
empire. It was in his reign that Bodhi- enthusiasm led to his being surprised 
dharma, last of the Western patriarchy, by trooj)s from West Wei in his cajntal, 
came to China in 520, and, after a Ching-chou, on which he burnt his library 
short stay at ('anton, settled at Loyang. as having failed him in his needs. He was 
Dr. Bushell, in his Chinese Art,” men- soon afterwards put to death, 
tions that it is he who is ” often rejue- The three kingdoms of West and East 
sented in glyptic art carrying the famous Wei and Liang had now reached their 
|)atra, the holy grail of the Buddhist faith, close. In 550 the ruler of Eastern Wei 
or is lectured as crossing the Yangtse in a was depose(l by one of his generals who 
reed which he had plucked from the bank founded the Northern Chi dynasty (550- 
of the river.” In 528 the Emperor 577). In 557, Western Wei was replaced 
himself withdrew from the palace and by the Northern Chou (557-582), and in 
spent his time, dressed in mendicant’s the same year the Liang dynasty was 
robes, in expoundingthe Budd- succeeded by the Chen (557-589). In the 
scri])tures in a temple that short period of the existence of the three 
Teacher had built in the ca})ital. At new Powers, the rivalry between Taoism, 

eac er period Wei was suffering Buddhism, and Confucianism })romiscd 

from a regency whose vices cau.sed disaffec- for a time to .secure the survival of the 
tion throughout the country. This was last at the expense of the other two ; but 
brought to a head by the regent poisoning in 582 Taoism and Buddhism were also 
her .son and ap])ointing another child, recognised by the State. The .sovereigns of 
three years of age, in his ])lace. An the different houses were, with one excep* 
army was led against her, an(l after the tion, men of no note, and the tale of 
capital had been captured, she was thrown cruelty, murder, trca.son and petty wars 
into the Yellow River and drowned in was continued throughout their reigns. 
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THE EMPIRE RESTORED 


'T’HE founder of the Siii dynasty, Yang- 
^ Chicn, had held tlie j)ost of com- 
mander-in-chief under the Chen dynasty, 
and had married lus daughter to the 
Emperor in 578. Soon after being made 
Duke of Sui he deposed his sovereign and 
proclaimed himself his successor. Then, 
after defeating several competitors for 
A l^ower, he overthrew the last 

ruler of the Chen dynasty in 580 
“*'*‘*7 and from that time ruled' as 
overeign of China. The consoli- 

dation of the em|)ire and the fame of his 
generals strengthened him against attacks 
on his frontiers and enabled him to devote 
some attention to the condition of his 


peoj^le. A survey also was made* of the 
ein])ire, which was divided into juovinces 
and inte'rdej)endent elistricts. 

But in ()()5 he was murdered by his 
son, Yang 'I'i, who, though a scholar of high 
repute, led a life of extravagance and 
license, in some measure redeemed only 
by the construction of numerous canals. 
These, though intended for his own 
pleasure, and built at a terrible waste 
of life, w(‘re of lasting benefit to the 
country between the Yangtse and the 
Yellow River. The s]den(lour of Yang 
Ti’s Court attracted embassies from Japan, 
Cochin China, and the peoples of Central 
Asia; and large accessions of territory 
were obtained o 1 the western frontier. 


But misgovernment at home led to 
rebellions, fomented by a disastrous cam- 
paign against Korea; and a grandson of 
the sovereign was i)roclaimed Emperor 
by Li-yiian, Duke, of Tang, who declared 
himself the redresser of the j)eople’s 
wrongs. Within two years of this date the 
Emjieror was murdered in his capital, and 
his grandson had resigned his throne to 
Li-yuan, the founder of the great Tang 
dynasty. The rapid collapse of the Sui 
dynasty, which seemed so full of promise 
under Yang Ti, who was one of the great 
scholars of his time, and the conjunction 
of such learning with great immorality in 
the same person, excited wonder among 
the scholars of his own and later times. 


THE TANG DYN.\STY (618-907) 

This period is regarded by Chinese 
as the most glorious in their history, 
partly on account of the ])osilion to which 
the country attained among foreign 
nations, but more especially because of 
the success achieved in letters, which 
entitles this to be regarded as the 
Augustan Age of Chinese literature. It 
was then that poetry obtained its highest 
perfection in the ])oets Li-tai-jio and Tu-fu. 

The series of dynastic histories up to 
that date was compl(*ted (we read in 
Wylie's ‘‘ Notes on Chinese Literature ”) ; 
important works were written in the 
departments of (Government and lexico- 
graj)hy; and a vast addition was made to 
the translations of Buddhist writings. In 
the early ])art of the eighth century, 
which was the most flourishing period, the 
number of works described in the official 
records of the library amounted to 
books, besides which tlu're was a collection 
of recent authors, numbering 28,4f>() books. 
The classification which was first adopted 
by the Tang has been followcal with slight 
deviations to the pres(*nt day, the whole 
body of the literature being then arranged 
under the four great divisions of ('lassie s. 
History, Philosophy, and BelK's Lettres." 

Public examinations for litca ary degrees 
were reinstituted, and in arts and science* 
gixat progress was seen. Even in the 
ea’ ly years of the dynasty, when numerous 
rivals were contesting witliMiim for the 
jxassession of supreme power, Li-yiian was 
encouraging education by the establish- 
ment of schools, under teachers qualified 
to explain the ( lassical writings. 
. *’^*'®** His son, Shihmin, who had 
. I . assisted him in obtaining the 
throne, was for some years 
occupied in subduing the rival princes 
and in repelling a Turcoman invasion ; 
but he, too, as soon as He had leisure, 
devoted himself to the society of literary 
men. In 618, Li-yiian abdicated in 
favour of his son, anrl was given the 
title of Kao Tsij^ (High Progenitor) as 
founder of the race. 




HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 



1 he son (hi7 -f)4()), best known l^y 
liis poslhnnious title, Tai Tsiiiik ((ireat 
Ancestor), carricid on and extended the 
work done by his iatlu'r in ])roinoting the 
study of literature, and (hew uj) a code 
of laws lor the administration of justi('e. 
At the same time, under his generals, the 
empire was extended to the shoivs of the 
Cas])ian Sea. l^nbassies were sent to him 
by the (iivek h'mj)eror Theodosius, and 
from Nei)al and Magadha in India. 
Christian missionaries of the Nestorian 
sect, from Syria, arrived in China 
and established themselves under his 
protection at Si-an Fu. An uncle of 
Mohammed came to Canton (()j8 A.n.), 
and fleets of Chinese junks sailed to the 
Persian (lulf. It was in this reign that 
the soutliern Chinese were incorporated 
in China, but Yun-nan and the neighbour- 
ing ('ountry in the south-west do not 
figure in Chinese mai^s as part of the 
•‘.inpire at that date. 

Towards the end of Tai Tsung’s reign 
^wo ex])editions had been undertaken 
against Korea without complete success. 
Rut in his son Kao Tsung's reign the 
subjugation ot the Country was effected 
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(667), and the king surrendered to 
his conqueror. Kao Tsung himself (650- 
683) proved an unworthy successor 
to his father. He soon fell under the 
influence of one of his father’s concubines, 
whom he raised to the throne by the 
title of Wu Hou. This woman, in whose 
favour the Empress had been displaced 
and put into prison, together with an earlier 
favourite of the Emperor’s, had the hands 
and feet of her ex-rivals chopped off, 
and in this condition they were thrown 
into tubs of spirits, where they were left 
to die in their agony. But acts of this 
kind had no effect on the Ei1lj)eror’s 
passion for her. In 674, at her 
re(|U(‘st, the Emperor assumed the title 
of Emp(‘ror of Heaven, and placed her on 
an equal footing as Empress of Heaven. 
The direction of affairs fell more and more 
into her hands, and though her crimes, 
among which were the murders of two 
of her sons, horrified the country, the 
ability which she showed in mc^eting 
attacks on the frontier and plots at home 
s('cured Ikm* in her position. 

On Kao Tsung's death, she assumed 
complete control, and, despite the fact 
that his son was nominally Emperor, in 
()()() proclaimed herself “ Em})eror ” 
of a new dynasty. After some years of 
threatemed revolt, a military consj)iracy 
was at length organised which, in 705 



TAI TSUNG, OR THE “GREAT ANCESTOR" 
One of the great rulers of early China. He promoted 
literature, drew up a code of laws, sent embassies to 
Western Powers and protected Christian missicnaries. 
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/ 

succeeded in wresting the government from and her sisters and her brother, the 
her hands and placing the rightful sovereign Prime Minister, shared her fate. The 
upon the throne. But even after her rebel general was not more fortunate, for 
downfall she was treated with the highest in the height of his siu'ce.ss he was assassi- 
respect and awarded the title of Great nated by "his own son, after he had caj)- 
Sacred Empress Ranking with Heaven. tured the capital. 'I'he Emperor, who had 
Chung Tsung, who now, after twenty-one continued his hight to Sze-chiien, soon 
years of banishment, resumed the govern- afterwards abdicated in favour of his son. 
ment, was a mere tool in the hands of his The whole country was now in 

wife. At her request he allowed her to a state of great disorder, but 

sit with him in the audience chamber, many cities were holding out 

as Wii Hou had done in his father’s reign, loyally for the Emperor, 

and to decide with him all questions (Afters of assistance were also made to 
that were there discussed. In 710 she him by the Turfans and the Tigurs ol 
j)oisoned the EinjX'ror and attenqited to North-western Mongolia: and encouraged 
assume supreme jxjwer, but was over- by these, a successful atteiiq^t was 
thrown by Lung-chi, grandson of Kao- made in 758 to recapture llu' cajnlal, 

tsung, who placed his father, Jui Tsung Chang-an. This was followed by an 

(710-712) on the throne. advance upon Loyang in Ho-nan, when* 

In 71J A. I)., Lung-chi succeeded his the apj)earance of the Uigurs excited a 
father. His rtign, called Hslian Tsung, panic among the rebels. 'I'Ik* town was 
extended over forty-four years, and is given u]) • to the Uigurs, according to 
one of the most celebrated in Chinesi* promise, to pillage, but the booty was so 
history, owing to the splendour of its small as to exciti* discontent, and it was 

earlier years and the disasters which only by the gift (jf handsome ])resents 

marked its close. One ot the first that trouble with them was averted, 
measures taken by him was to check Fighting contiinu'd after this throughout 
TK s* extravaganct* on drc'ss and lih*. the eiujiin*, and later on Loyang had to 
Life ift”** * * fashion of ex- be abandoiK'd. But early in tlu* next 

Those Da s reign (Tai Tsung, 7b j 77()), the rebel- 

* ^ Court, and a huge bonfire was lion, which had tor a tinu* looked very 

made in the palace ot costly embroidt red formidabh*, came to an (aid with the dc'atli 
robes of silk and satin. An attcaujit of its U'ader. 

was made to s(?cure a better adniinistra- The employment of tlu* Uigurs to ('rush 
ti(3n of justice by examinations in law of tlu*, ix'bellion led to tlu* results whic'h 
magistrates before apj)ointment to olTue. might have been ex))e('t(*(l. 'I'he Turfans, 
Magistrates were also encouraged to conu* learning how weak tlu* (iovernment was, 
into closer relation with the elders of the invaded ( hina, ('aj)tured and l(U)l(‘d 
villages for mutual instruction and advic e, ('hang-an, the ca])ital, and W(*n‘ with 
and tlie famous Hanlin-yiian, or Imperial great difficult y expelled. Tlu* Uigurs them- 
Acad(.'my, was either founded or enlarged selves also raided Shan-si, and it was mon* 
and endowed. owing to tlu* fam(* of tlu^ ('hinese* g( lu'ial 

l>y these and similar measures intend(*d than to the (|uality of his troops that tlu* 
for the W(*lfai‘e of the ])e()ple, the country barbarians (‘va( uat('(l that ])r(n’iiu'(*. So 
prosj)ered, until the Emp(;ror fell un(l(*r great was the (l(*solation wrought by tlu^ 
the influence of Yang-kiiei-fei, a ('oneubiiu* rebellions and wars that it was (‘stiinated 
of his son, whom he ra»s(ul to a rank that the po|)iilation was r(*due(‘d from 
second to that of the hhnpress alone. 'I'o twenty millions. Of 

meet her wishers and those* of her three Become succcxuled 

sisters, who were also introduced into the Tai 'Lsung, there was not 

palace, no extravagance was thought too ” oiu! who showed ability ecjual 

great, and the em|)ire was ransacked to raising tlu* fortunes of the dynasty, 
for gems for their wear. In 755 the The majority were under the dominion 
Emperor was driven from his throne by of their Ministers or fav^ourite (iunuchs. 
another favourite, a Tartar general whom Such stn*ngth as the (*mpire ])osses‘^‘(l 
he had jyardoned, and who now declare ! was needed to rep(*l the inc ursions of 
war iij)on his patron. In the course of Turcoman and other invaders, or to 
his flight the Emj)eror was forced by put down rebellions •in the provinces, 
his soldiers to jmt Yang-kuei-fei to death, In 880, one of thes(! fftovinc ial governors 

yfy? 
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ca])turc(l tho raj)ilal, Chaii^^-an, from 
vvhicli the luii) oior had lied, and pro- 
(daimed himself lulcr of China with the 
dynastie title J a C'hi ; hut in <S<S4 he 
was deft'ated hy auxiliary troops railed in 
from the 'fartar nations adjoining the 
('hinese Irontier, and was slain by his own 
adherents. 

'I'he eommandi'r of thes(‘ trooj^s, Li-ktdi- 
ynng, was the son of a ehieltain of a tribe 
of 'rnreomans, called Sha-to, who oceiij)ied 
a region luxir Lake Ikdkash. In 847 
they assisted the ('hinese in repelling a 
Tibetan invasion, and lather and son were 


among tlu‘ foremost detendiMs ol the house 
of d'ang in its troubk's. 

Meanwhile, the chief jK)wer in the state 
resided in the hands ol different generals, 
and the l^nperor became little more than 
a pawn tlu‘ possession ot which gave the 

^ holder the advantage in the 

Royal Pawn 

in t c an » jponi one jilace to another 

of Genarals 

possessor, he was juirsued by the opponent 
with equal rapidity. At oni' time to pre- 
vent his escaj)e he was shut u|) in an iron 
building by eunuchs, but at last he was put 
to death (()05), and one of his younger 
sons wasileclared Emperor; a post which 
lie held for two years, when he resigned the 
ihrone to the leal I'uler, Chu Wen. 
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The following table gives the names of 
the different em])erors in the Tang dynasty 
and the date of their accession. The name 
given is the fuiao hao — that is, the name 
conferred on them after death. The 
name of their reigns (hicn hao) was 
subject to frecpient changes, and is there- 
fore not given here. 


Jvao Tsu 

. . 6 1 S 

Shun 'I suug . . 

80;: 

'i ai Tsung 

.. ()J7 , 

llsii'n Tsung .. 

8oh 

Kao Tsung 

.. 0;() j 

Mu 'Tsung 

cSjI 

(’hung I '^ung 

. . 0S4 1 

('lung 'Tsung . . 

8j; 

Jui Tsung 

, . 684 

Won 'Tsung 

8«; 

Wu Hou 

. . 684 1 

Wu 'Tsung 

841 

Hsiian Tsung 

• • 7 « 8 1 

1 Isuan Tsung . . 

«47 

Su Tsung 

.. 756 ; 

1 'Tsung 

8(k) 

lai Isung 

• • 7(>8 1 

H si Tsung 

«74 

To Tsung 

780 1 

('hao Tsung . . 

88u 


(.'hao Hsiian 

'Tl QO^ 



Wu Hou. who reigned from 684, was the 
Empress who usur})ed iheMhrone of Jui 
Tsung for twenty years. 


LATER LIAXG DYNASTY (()07-923) 

The destruction of the Tang dynasty 
loosened the bonds of government through- 
out the emj)ire. The Prince of Liang, the 
new Emperor, was unable to extend his 
power beyond Ho-nan and Shan-tung. 
Among those who refused to recognise his 
title were Li-keh-yung in Shan-si, Li-mao 
in Szechuen, and the Khitan chief Apaoki 
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in Mongolia. Elsewhere, inde})endent 
states were forming and gathering strength. 
On Li-keh-yung’s death his son Ei-tsim- 
hsii captured a great stronghold of ihe 
Emperor, and the latter, on his way to 
op])ose him, was killed l)y his own son. The 
overthrow of the Liaiig, whicli now seemed 
impending, was delayed by an iiu'a.sion of 
Shan-si by the Khitans. which comj)elied 
Li-tsiin-hsii to return to defend his own 
country ; but in ()i() A.n. he renewinl his 
attack with success, and in assumed 
the title of Emperor. 

LATKR TAN('. DVXASTY (pJ 
Till' promi-M' of a \ igorous rule whii'h 
the pre\’ious life ot the iii'W soxereign had 
given was soon belied. Alter his acces- 
sion he ga\e himsell up to indulgence and 
|)leasure, and i‘ventually he was killed in 
a light in his own jialaci' arising out of a 
rebellion led by one ot tlu' play-actors 
whom he had made his associati's and 
friends. His successor was also ot Turco- 
man descent, and had bei'ii adopted by 
Li-keh-yung. Horn of unknown jiarents, 
who had deserted him, it is remaikable 
TK F* occuis the 

^ - first mention (();2) of printing, 

p . . History makes no mention ot 

rin ing inx'eiitor of this art or of 

the date of the invention, but records that 
thi' nine (dassiiN were printed by imperial 
orders from wooden blix'ks, and sold to 
the ])ubh('. This Emj)eror is sjioken ot as 
a gentlt', ]H'ace-loving man, and he died a 
natural death. His children jiossessed 
ni'ither his ability nor his ( haraiti'r. In 
self-detence their generalissimo, Shih- 
ching-fang, raised the standard of rebel- 
lion, and invited the Khitan (diief to 
come to his aid. W’ith thi' latter’s assist- 
ance he fjuickly ox’ercame all resistance, 
and by the advice of the Khitan chief 
then proclaimed hinisi'lt Emperor, calling 
liis dynasty the Later Chin. 

L.\TKK CHIN DYNA'STY (() 5 =) -1)40) 

As reward for the services of the 
Khitans, sixteen departments in Shan-si 
had been handed over to them, and tlu* 
{)ayment of 300,000 jaeces of silk annually 
had been promised. Demands for further 
presents and the })osition of su])eriority 
assumed by the Khitan chief towards the 
new Emperor, made a collision almost 
inevitable ; and in the next reign war broke 
out. After overcoming a strenuous opjx)si- 
tion to their advance, the Khitans, who had 
now given their dynasty the name of Liao, 


marched as lar south as Kai-feng Fu, in 1 fo- 
nan, which they cai)tured and looted. The 
Emperor was sent by them into banish- 
ment, and on their retiring to the north, 
he was succcedi'd by his coinmandcr-iii- 
chief, Liu-chih-wan. 

LATKK IIAN DYNASTY (()t7 (I50) 

The lhn})eror died the next year, and 
was siiccei'ded by his >on. h'or a time 
„ things w’cnt well with him, cud 

- ‘ an invasion of Chih-h bv tlie 

IAvasto^ TM . 1 11 

P II . Khitans w'as suciesslully re- 
jH'lled by his general, Kuo-wei, 
Hut, imjxitient of the restraint laid upon 
him by the Ministers w’hom his lathci' had 
recommendi'd as adx’iscMs. he pul Ihic e ol 
them to death, and ordered the iwecntioii 
ol Kuo-wt‘i. On till' 111 W’s re • hing Kiio- 
wei, his army insist(‘( on the deposition ot 
the hjuperor. and t le scheme was soon 
carried into. eltei4, their giaieial then 
assuming the thront'. 

i.Aii'K nior DVNAsrv ((^i pt)o) 

In the third yi'ar ot his reign the new 
Emjieror died. Hi' was sui'ceeded b\' hi" 
.son, Shih I'snng (1)54 ptio), who show’ed 
considi.'rable xigonr in attai'king the Khi- 
tans, trom whom he ii'covered some ol the 
cities assigned to them in Shan-si. He also 
lu'stowe.d attention upon the condition ot 
the jieople, and gave piomise ol bi'ing 
good ruler. F>ut lie died in a I'anijiaign 
against the Khitans; and his tioops. 
reinsing at such a ciisis to havi' hi^ chihl 
of seven years old for their em))eror, made 
their general ('hao Kwang-yin theii- soxc- 
reign, and put the yellow robe on him while 
asleep xvith drink in his tent. 

scm; dynasty ((/)o iijf)) 

At the time ot the accession ol ('hao 
Kxvang-yin, or 'I'ai 'I'su (i^o 1)75), there 
seemed to bi' little j)rosp('('t ol the temii’eid 
jjpxver by his house prox ing li'ss e|>heinei al 
than that of his predecessors. W'hile the 
struggle for suj)remacy in .North ( liina had 
been continuing, the regions south and 
xvest xvere divided among sex'eii 
even ^ houses, xvho ruled them in a 


Seven 
Houses in 
Authority 


good degree ot si'cunty. 


kiiai xvas held by the King ol 
Min, Kiang-nan by that ot \Vu, S/e-i:huen, 
An-hui, Kan-su, Kxvang-tung and ('hing- 
chou (on the Yangtse, xvest ol Hankow) 
xvere governed by different generals ot 
note ; and in the north the Prince ot Han 
and the Kliitans threatened danger at any 
time. The Emj)eror iiimself came ot a 
family that had held high posts umler 
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the Tang dynasty, and he had specially 
distinguished himself by rescuing his 
sovereign — Shih Tsung — frgm danger when 
surrounded by enemies in a disastrous 
battle against the Khitans. Now in 
accepting the throne, he made it a condi- 
tion that the lives of the child ex-Empcror 
and other mem])ers of the Imperial 
The Em ire spared. He 


then set to work to recover 


*^**!r# A^' portions of the empire 
soiidated independent 

rule, and to unite them in one whole. 
After dealing very (piickly with two 
rebellions in Shan-tung, the Emj^eror 
turned his attention to the Prince of Han 
in Shan-si, over whom some success was 
obtained. An army was then thrown into 
S/e-chuen, and in the course of sixty-six 
days its capital was taken and its king 
was a j)rison(‘r on his way to tin? Empt'ror. 
H(‘ then renewed tlu‘ attack on the Prince 
of Han, l)ut witli only partial success, 
owing to assistance, given to the prince 
by tlie Khitans. Hut Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-si, which were h(‘ld by the prince 
of th(^ S(mthern Han, vv(‘r(‘ subdued in 
; and the j^rince of the Southern 
Tang at Nanking made his submission 
to tlie Emperor, a submission which, in 
()75, was (Ml forced by arms. In i)y() the 
hhn|)(M‘or di(‘d, and, in acM'ordaiua* with 
advi('e given to him (‘arly in his reign ])y 
his mother, he had nominated a brotluM* 
instcMid of a son as liis sucevssor. 

'riu' new (MnjHMor, Tai Tsung (()'/()- 
00'^)’ was more successlul than his 
brother in his campaign against the 
Prince of Han, who, after a vigorous 
dtd(Mi('e, surrendered his capital, Tai- 
yuan-lu, to tlu’ Imperial troops. Em- 
boldened by his success, the lun|)eror 
sent a large army across the Liao River 
into the country of the Khitans, where 
it sustained a great defeat. In ()8i the 
Khitans in their turn attacked Shan-si, 
and without success, 'riien in (^80 another 
disastrous campaign was fought 
r * w*. Khitans near 

ora 1 cr would seem, how- 

Empire ^ , 

ever, that some impression was 

made upon the Khitan }X)wer, as a subject 
tribe, the Nii-chi or Ju-chen, who after- 
wards rose to such great pimvr, sent to 
the Sung Court offering to tender their 
allegiaiu-e if the Khitans were defeated. 

While his armies were fighting for the 
enlargement of the empire, the hanperor, 
like his brother, gave great attention to 
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the government of his people and to their 
prosperity. But a rebellion, arising out 
of misgovernment in Sze-chuen, saddened 
the last years of his reign. 

Chen Tsung (998-1022) succeeded hi*s 
father. A .serious invasion by the Khitans 
was checked only by a money jiaymcnt. 
In JenTsung's reign (1023-1063) a .second 
invasion was threatened. To avert this 
the payment was further increased by a 
treaty couched in somewhat humiliating 
language, but a re])ellion at home made 
peace at any price a necessity. The 
rebellion was overcome, and a subseejuent 
invasion of Kwang-si by ('ochin-China 
was rejielled. Witli the exception of the 
northern ])ortion of Chih-li, which, in- 
cluding Peking, was permanently held by 
the Khitans, and of .some outlying por- 
tions of its dimensions, the empire had 
now been reunited, and the inclinations 


of the dynasty towards the cultivation 
of arts and literature could be indulged. 

'Llie dynasty lias ])een (U'signated a 
“ protracted Augustan age of Chine.se 
literature,” and in it the language and 
style of books may be said to have reached 


Golden Age 
of Art 
and Letters 


their high(‘st point. Specula- 
tive philoso})hy suddenly came 
into existence, large cMicyclo- 
j);edias were written, ])oetry 


tlourislied, ('ommentaries on the classics 


were |)ublished, and important catalogues 
of collections of different objects of art, 
books, pictures and inscri|)tions were 
prodiK'ed. Under lavourable infiuences 
('hinese art gradually d(‘V(doped. At 
the same time, reforms in the system of 
government were introdiu'ed. Among 
tlu'se the most far-reaching and eventually 
injurious were State advances to farmers 
and a .system of universal militia enrol- 
ment, by which the whole i^oi)iilation was 
rendered liable to .serve as an armed 


constabulary. 'I'lie rapacity of the under- 
lings ruMitralised the benefit of the 
advances, and the enrolment system 
jnoved a burden through the exactions 
to which it gave rise, and the responsi- 
bility for the offences of others which 
was laid upon all the members of the 
tith-ing. 

Ying Tsung’s reign (1064-1067) was 
marked by a difficulty with the Empre.ss 
Dowager, who had been called upon to 
act as regent during an illness of the 
Emperor, and was induced to resign only 
by the outsiX)ken language of the Prime 
Minister. 
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In . the reign of Shen Tsung (io68-io8()), 
a large extension of the duties of the 
Government was carried into effect on 
t^he advice of Wang-an-shih, a celebrated 
scholar, poet and statesman, who justified 
himself by the institutions recorded in the 

Chou Li,” or ” State Regulations of 
the Chou Dynasty,” which he adopted as 
his model. In addition to the reforms 
mentioned above, he projiosed that taxes 
in future should be paid in kind, and that 
any surplus of produce above local needs 
should be bought up by the State and sent 
by it for sale in a good market. He also 
proposed that, instead of contributing 
forced labour for carrying out public' works, 
each family should pay a tax rated on the 
pro])erty it possessed. In order to ascer- 
tain this, the value of property was to be 
declared to the local official, and it the 
value was understated lines were impos(‘d, 
of which a third went to the informer. 
The oj)portunities for ojipression and 
corruption afforded by these measures 
rendered them most (listasteful to the 
pco])le, and prevented them from |)ro- 
ducing the benefits to the State which 
— had been exix'cfed. While 

and these measuies of rcuorm were 

rs .. being debated and ('al lied out, 

Corruption ^ 

bouring Powers was steadily incri^asing. 
In 1074 a small cession of territory 
was made to the Khitans, and in 
1082 A.D. a serious defeat was ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Prince of 
Hsia, who ruled over a 'fangiit tribe in 
the present Ordos and Kan-su. A few 
years later (iO()o) the latter obtained the 
cession of some forts in Shen-si as tlie 
price of ])eace. 

Cheh Tsung (io8b-iroo) succeeded to 
his fatlu'r’s throne at ten y(\ars of age. 
During his minority his mother acted as 
regent and, assisted by the; celebrated 
historian, Sze-ma-kwang, abolished soiik; 
of the mexst unpo|uJar of the reforms 
recently instituted. iUit his own rule 
was not so wise. Eunuchs again rose to 
positions of power, and undid some of the 
work done by the regent. 

Hui Tsung (1101-1126) in iiii entered 
into a treaty with the Xii-chi or NiiclKai 
Tartars for the dcrstruction of the 
Khitans, now known as the Liao Dynasty. 
The latter, not suspecting that the Xiiclum 
would dare to rise in rebellion, made no 
preparations to resist them, and were 
easily defeated by their leader, Aguta, 


who in 1114 assumed the title of 
Emperor, and gave to his dynasty the 
name of Chin, or Kin (gold). By 1125 
all opjiosition by the Khitans was over- 
come with the exception of a small body, 
who, under their prince, were afterwanls 
known as the W estern Liao. Hut the Sung 
lunperor gained nothing by his friend’s 
I . success, and his repeated de- 
Carrv off fulfilment of tht‘ 

in Shan-si and Chih-li, 
which had bivn promised him 
in return for his alliance, irritated the Kins. 
They in their turn demanded i)ayments of 
silk and silver, whic'h at first were C(m- 
ceded. l^ut a second (Uunan-d was refused, 
and this led to an invasion, which crossed 
the Yellow River and marched u|)()n the 
capital Kai-feng Eu. On (his thi‘ hhnjx'ror 
abdicated and fil'd, leaving his son ( hin 
Isung (1126) uj)on till' throiK' to come to 
terms with till' invaders. An imnu'nsi' 
indemnity was demanded and granted ; 
but its payment iu full proved imjxissible 
at the timi', and an attempt was madi' to 
rise against I Ik* Kins, who ri'turned to 
ca})ture th*' city ami takt' the ICmperor 
and all his liousi'hold away with them as 
|)risoiu‘rs. 'I'hc Huai Rivi'r (hat. 7,2'^’ 
was jaaclically at this time' the boundary 
betwiH'u till' two l\)W('rs. 

soriiii- RX srx(i dynasty (1127 -12(80). 

Kao Tsung ( 1127-1162), when the tlirone 
became vacant through his brothi'i’s 
caj)ture, dechirc'd himself lCmj)er()r, and 
removed the capital first to Nanking, and 
then, on the aj)j)i‘oa('h of the? Kins, to 
Hang-chow, in Cla'-kiang. Drivi'ii from 
this city, he took refuge in one of tlie 
islands on the coast. On this, tin* ('iiemy, 
unable to get to his retreat, ri'tired nortli- 
wards, ami suffen'd sevc'n' losses at the 
hands ol the Impna ial forces in c rossing the* 
Yangt se. The? Empc'ror thc'ii returned to 
Hang-chow, and made; a tn;aty witli the' 
Kins (1142) by wliirh the provinc'es 
which they held were, with the? 

® exception of Honan and Shensi, 

^ * ceded to them. 1 he; Kins, 

* vvho had suff(;red sevcMc^ly at the? 
hands of the' ('hinese, were now attacked 
on the? north by the Mongols, with such 
effex'T that thirty-seven fortresses had to be 
handed over to this new enemy, and an 
annual payment made of cattle*, rice, and 
beans. The jxjwer of the Kins was also 
weaki'ned by the assassination of their 
sovereign, and a snort-lived rebellion 
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against his house, and it was at a time 
when fortune seemed to be smiling on 
the Sungs that the Emperor, having no 
heir, abdicated in favour of a descendant 
of Tai Tsu, the founder of the dynasty. 

In the midst of all these turmoils, the 
philosopher Chu Hi (ii3()-i2()()), while 
liolding the post of (iovernor of Xan- 
(haiig in Kiang-si, was r(‘-(‘diting the 
liistorical work of Sze-ma-kwang, and 
composing the commentari(s on the 
(lassies which have for ('(‘ntuih's been 
recogni‘.(‘(l as the orthodox interj)retali()n. 


i-:.Mi*i;Roks or 

TiiK soi; I Hi'.KN sr.\(; dy.nastv I 

K;i() I s-iii;.; 

1127 

1 .1 Tsnng 

1 Js 

I Isno I siiii'' 

1 i() ^ 

'I'll "1 snug . . 

1 jO; 

K w jul; rsmiL; 

I ig ) 

Kiiiig 1 1 


Xing fsung 

I 

riiaii '! Ming 

1270 

1 

1 I’ing 

.. iJ 7 '^ 



'I'owards tlu! clos(‘ of the twellth cen- 
tury the wars with the Kins became less 
IreqiuMil, for the* j)r(‘>sur(‘ from the north 
(l('mand(Ml all tlu‘ attention of tlu‘ latti'i*. 
'I'lieir old rulers, the Khitans, \ven‘ also 
KMdy to re\'olt against them. Ihit it was 
not until the opening ot the thirt(*(‘nth 
(.'(‘ntiiry lliat the Mongols tluMii- 
I ^^elvc's were able to (U‘\’ote th(‘ir 
Powe/*"* whole' strength, ev(‘n for a time, 
against tlu'ir neighbours, the 
Kins. rh(‘v had lirst to subdue' tlu' Naimaiis 
iK'ai’tlK' souK't's of the Irtysh, the pe()j)l(‘ 
oi Tangiit or We'sti'in Ilsia, to the W(*st ol 
tile Yc'llow River, and othi'i' tribe's in the 
we.>t. 'riie' de'se'it on the- south ol their 
cajiital, Karakoium, must, too, have* ae'ted 
in some' de'gre'e' as a bariie'i against move- 
nu'iits se)nth. Ihil by I2e)() the' toimda- 
tions e)l the' Mongol jiowe'r in the we'st had 
be'e'ii se'eiired, and the' ge'iu'ral. 1 e-miidjiii, 
whe) hael won such a serie's ol victorie's, was 
haile'ei by his N assals as (ie'iighis or ( hinghiz, 
“ the' (ireate'st of the' (iie'at.” It is troni 
this time' that his reign o\’e'r ('hincsi* ti'iri- 
torv is date'd, but it was not until 1210 
that he' began hostilitie's against the Kins. 

riiis interval ol (;e)m})arati\'e pe'ace' had 
be'e'ii utilised by tlu' Sungs in stre'iigthening 
tlu'ir army, and in 1204 an attack liad bee'ii 
made on Kai-fe'iig h'li, the Kin capital. P>nt 
in this the (diine'se' were' thorouglily dis- 
cennhted, and the Kins followe'd uj^ their 
siie'ce'ss by an atte'inpt to con(|Uer S/e- 
chuen, where treason was at work in llu'ir 
favour. 

The' ye'arly raids of the' Mongols and tlu' 
defection of the Khitans. who had given 
in their alU'giance toChinghiz Khan, forced 
the Kins to ot>en negotiations for peace 
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and to remove their ca])ital from Chih-li to 
Ho-nan. This was followed by the capture 
of Peking by the Mongols in 1215, and 
the Chinese, plucking up courage at this 
evidence of weakness, refused to })ay 
tribute any longer. The Mongols jiromptly 
followed up thiar success by an advance 
on Kai-feng Fu; but, failing there, re- 
cross(Kl the Yelk^w River and 
during the next few years 
S(‘cnr('d tlu'ir hold of the 
country to tin* north of theri\'er. 
('hinghiz himsc'lf was soon aftc'iwards 
engaged in an I'Xjiedition to Western Asia. 
This, among other things, ga\^e occasion 
to the long journey undertaken by Chang 
Chun, a Taoist monk, who was lu'ld in 
great r(‘sj)ect at the courts of the Kin and 
Sung, ('liinglii/, hearing of his fame, sent 
him an invitation to his court, and ('hang 
('hun found hiins( 4 f obligc'd to travel 
through ('I'litral Asia to Per>i:i and tlu' 
Irontii'is of India, wlu'n^ he met the gia'at 
concjueror. Tlu* story of his journey, of his 
iiitervk'ws with Chinghiz, whose lirst 
(pu'stion was, “ Have' you a medicine ot 
immortality ? ’’ and t hi' correspondence be- 
tw('en tlu' sag(' and ('hinghiz, throw a great 
light on the countries traversc'd, and also 
on the charac ter ol tlu' Mongol Em[)eror. 

Tlu'dc'at hs ol the Kin and Sung Em])erors, 
of ( hinghiz, and of the Taoist sagc' all 
o('('urred betwi'en 1223, and 1227. 
death of ('hinghiz aiul the division of the 
em|)ire, in ac'cordaiu'e with his instruc- 
tions, among his sons, Ogot.ii, tlu' thii'd 
son, had bei'ii assigiu'd ('hina JVopc'r, 
^longolia. d'ibet. ('t('., as his r(*alm, and in 
I 2 g>i A.D. he li'd an army for llu' coiupu'st 
of Ho-nan. But Kai-leng Fn, tlu* capital, 
mack' a (k'sjH'rale di'lence, which was not 
overconu' until 12;;, though tlu' Kin 
Em})eror had lied, (.'ontrary to .Mongol 
usage, the livt's ol the peopk* said to 
have nnmben'd T,4()(),()()() familic's — were 
spaix'd. The Kin khn|H'ror s(3on aftc'i wards 
fell fighting at 'fsai-cdiou, and hi^ hou-se 
disa])])eared, until four centuries 
latc'r its de.scendants founded 
the})resenl dynasty. The Sung 
Emperor, j)rotiting by the.se 
circumstances and by an alliance which he 
had made with Ogotai against the Kins, 
occu})ied Kai-feng k\i and Loyang and the 
famous Tung-kuan Pass near the Yc'llow 
River. But this was not what the Mongols 
had desired, as the result of the alliaiu'e, 
and a war was engaged in which lasted for 
some years. 


Capture 
of a 
Capital 





The left picture at the top shows the Grand Canal and the East, or Chi-Haw, Gate of Peking. At tlir* right of it is 
depicted the view looking west along the Yu-Ho Canal, connecting Peking with the Summer Palace. Below on 
the left IS reproduced a photograph of the Yu-Ho Canal at the West Gate of Pekmg. The canal is bordered 
by willows for many miles. Below on the right the scene is that looking north along the East Tartar City Wall 
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Chinese do not mention their emperor 
by name during his lifetime, but after his 
death some honourable title is conferred 
upon him, such as Tai-tsu (Gi^at Ancestor), 
by which he is afterwards known. The 
title of the reign is conferred upon it by 
the Emperor, and events occurring in it 
are dated by the year of the reign — 
first year of Chih-yiian. It is, how- 
ever, not a jK'isonal name, though fre- 
quently used as such by Europeans. 

In 1253 Shen-si was added to the 
Mongol Empire, and in 1259 the canij)aign 
was carried into wSzo-chuen, where, after 
obtaining considcirable success, Mangu 
Khan died, during a siege of Chung-king. 
The Mongols thereupon witlidrew. Kiiblai, 
Mangu’s ])rother, was at the time in Kiang- 
si, and was obliged to return to Karakorum 
where a younger brother was disputing his 
succession. His arrival crushed all opposi- 
tion, and after being declared Great Khan, 
he moved his capital to Peking (1264). 

'Flic complete conquest of tlie Sungs 
was now deleiniined upon. The first 
stej) taken was an advance upon Hsiang- 
yang, on the Han Kiver, in Hupeh. The 
siege of this and the neighbouring city 
of Fancheng lasted for several years, but 

„ . at length their capture was 

Lipansion 39, Wuchang 

. th.- towns near it soon 

followcal, and tlie Mongols, 
under Piayan, their general, continued their 
advance along the Yangtse. Nanking fell 
almost without a struggle, and the Chinese 
fleet in the river was (lestroycd. Soochow 
soon shared the same fate, and, finally, 
Hang-chow was taken, and the Emperor 
captured (i 27 f) a.d.), and carried away 
pri.soner to the north. 


But the end was not yet. Some princes 
of the Sung line still remained. One 
of them was declared Emperor, and 
the loyalists gathered round him at 
Foochow, where for a . time he made 
his home. Some successes were obtained 
over the Mongols, the most important 
being the recapture of Canton for a time ; 
^ _ but their remorseless advance 
still continued, and the Em- 

o rime south, where he died. 

Minister 

family was made his successor, and the 
last stand was made at Yai-shan, an 
island opposite the western estuary of 
the Canton River. When defeat came 
there the Prime Minister, Lu-siu-fii, 
clasping the boy in his arms, jumped into 
the sea, and was drowned, together with 
thousands of the supj^orters of the Sung 
cause (1279 A.D.). 

YUAN DYNASTY (libo-IjbS) 

The Mongol Emperors had already been 
masters of the North of China since the 
overthrow of the Kins in 1234, during 
their pursuit of the Sung lilmperor 
troops had been despatched to the 
west and south of Nanking to crush 
such armies as were still loyal to him. 
After moving his capital to Peking, Kiiblai 
{i2()()-i395) had adopted the title of 
Yuan for his dynasty (1271). Not 
content with adding Southern China 
to his dominions, he had sent two fieets 
to Ja[)an to demand its submission and 
landed troojis in Kiu-shiu ; but these 
ventures had proved disastrous, and the 
second licet, with the troops on board, 
was entirely lost in a storm (1281). 
After crushing the Sung Dynasty, Kublai’s 


CniNKSK K.Ml’KKOKS Ol- lUK 


Name of Unler. 

Ri-inn 

bcH.in 

I'iile of reitui. 


-- 

• — “ - — 

Tai T'su 

1 2( b 


Tai Tsung . . 

12 JO 

— 

Ting Tsung 

I24D 

— 

llsien Tsung 

1251 

— 

Shih Tsii . . 

I 2(K) 

Chih-yiian 

Chong Tsung 


Vuan-cheng 

Wu Tsnng . . 

1308 

C'hih-ta 

Jen Tsung . , 

I 4 1 '2 

Huang-ching and Yen-yi 

Ying Tsung . . i 


('!ii!i-chih 

Tai Ting-ti . . 

M-’l 

I'ai-ting and (Tiih-iio 

Ming Tsung.. 


Tien-li 

Won Ti . . 


Chih-shun 

Shun Ti . . 1 

1383 

Yiian-tnng, Chih-yuan, 
and Chih-cheng 


YUAN OR MONOOl, DYNASTY. 

Remarks. 


Temiuljin or Ulunghiz Khan. 

Ogotai, son of ( hiiighiz, and brothiT of Djuchi, 
(Tiagatai, and Tului. 

Kuyuk or Giivuk, son of Ogotai. 

Mangn, son of Tului. 

Kiiblai, brother of Mangu. 

Tamerlane (Timur the Tartar), grandson of 
Kublai. 

Ai-yu-li, a great grandson of Kublai. 
Tup-timur. 

Shotepala, mimlered by conspirators. 
Vesun-timur, great-grandson of Kublai. 

All but the last in the list are the Mongolian names 








day in the suininer of 1797, a lonely fannhouse in 
Devonshire, Colcridi^e sat readint^ “ Ihirchas’s Ihl^riinaj^e.” 
Hcing indisposed, an anodyne had been administered to him, atid 
from the effects of this the poet fell asleep, at tlie moment tliat 
he was reading: “Here the Khan Kublai commanded a palace 
to be built, and a stately garden thereunto ; and thus ten miles of 
fertile ground were enclosed within a wall.” On waking, Coleridge 
apjjcared to have a vivid recollection of a poem he had written in 
a dream, and, taking up pen and paper, he wrote down these lines, 
now become immortal : 


In Xanadu ilid Kublai Khan 

A stately ploasurc-domt.' d(‘croe : 

Whert' Alph, the sacr<‘d river, ran 

Through cav<*rns measureless to man 
Down to a siinless sea. 

So tw’ice five miles of fcTtilc ground 

With walls and towers were girdled 
ronmi : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills 

Where blossometi many an incense-bearing 
tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 

Knfolding sunny sjiots of greenery. 

Hut oh • that deep romantic chasm which 
slanted . 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 
cover ! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 

As (?’<'!' l>eneath a waning nujo.i was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for ht*r demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm with ceaseless tur- 
moil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick jiants were 
breathing 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding 
hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s 
Hail : 

And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and 
ever 

It Hung up momently the sacred river. 


Five iniU's meandering with a mazy 
motion 

Through wood and dale tlu‘ sacied river 
ran, 

I ht'U nuiched the caverns measureless to 
man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocisin : 
And ’mid this tumult Kublai IwMrd from 
tar 

Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 

riu* shadow of the doim^ of i>U‘asure 
l’'loated midway on the wav(‘s ; 
Wh(*rc‘ was hi‘ard the mingl(.*d 
ineasun* 

b'rom tlu; fountain anrl tin? caves. 

It was a njir.arle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of 
ice ! 

A damsel w'ith a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw ; 

It was an Abv.-^sinian maid, 

Ami on her dulcimer she jHayed, 

Singing (H Mount Abora. 

, ('ould I revive within me 
H(T syinpliony and sraig, 
fo sueh a deep delight ’twould win 
me 

That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves 0/ ice I 
And all who heard should see them tlu;re. 
And all should cry, Beware ! Beware ! 

His Hashing eyes, his floating hair ! 

Weave a circle round him thric(.‘, 

And close your eyes with holy dn^ad. 

For he on honey-dew hath fetl, 

Ami flrunk the milk of Faradise. 
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attention in China was given to protecting 
the country against floods from the Yellow 
River and to extending wljat we know 
as the Grand Canal from the Yellow 
River to Tientsin. The latter great 
work was accomplished in three years. 
The southern and older portions of the 
canal — i,e., from the Yellow River to 
Chinkiang, and thence to Hang-chow — 
were also deej)en(jd and improved. 
^ .. The Yiian dynasty, like those 

PolTc o"f predecessors the Kins 

Kublfti Khan Khitans, was liberal in 

its encouragement of litera- 
ture. 'rh(‘ arts and sciences also flourished 
and men of talent were invited to its 
court from the most distant regions. 
In Kublai’s reign a new written character 
was invented for the Mongol language, 
and the classics were translated into 
Mongol. Hut before the end of the dynasty 
this styles of writing was supers(‘ded l)y a 
modi fL,at ion of the Uigur, which has been 
retained to the ])resent time as that of the 
Mongol. The jdays of this jHMiod have 
attained a lasting celebrity, and novels and 
romances, including the famous “ Three 
Kingdoms ” and the “ Shui IIu Chuan," 
were, then first produced and obtained 
a lasting })opularity. 

Fortunate in most things, the Mongol had 
also the good fortune of having tlu; story 
of his times told by the great Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, who, between 1275 
and 1292, visited the coast and travelled 
throughout the empire. During his 
reign Kublai coiutuered Hurma and 
frequently invaded Cambodia and Annam. 
Tibet was so completely under his rule 
that the ex-lunperor of the Sungs was 
sent there as a |)risoner. Korea was 
annexed and used as a place of embarka- 
tion for attacks upon J apan ; and Mongol 
armies under Khans, who nominally 
owned a supreme head in Kublai, were led 
to victory across the Persian 
(iulf and even to the confines 


Foreign 


Policy of 
Kublai Kban 


of Austria. Great as a soldier, 
he was also great as an ad- 
ministrator, and China found in him a 
ruler who encouraged education and 
advanced civilisation. 

Timur, on succeeding to his grand- 
father’s throne (i2()5-i3o8), issued an edict 
commanding Mongols and Chinese to hold 
Confucius in the highest reverence. The 
land tax was greatly reduced, a com- 
mission was apiK^inted to examine into 
the conduct of oflicials throughout the 
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empire, and consequent on its report 
an immense number of the latter were 
removed from their posts. 

The reigns that followed seem to 
indicate by their short duration that 
power was gradually falling from the 
hands of the Mongols ; and such was 
actually the case, although it was not 
until 1324 that the murders of einj)erors 
which customarily heralded the downfall 
of dynasties began. In Shun Ti’s reign 
(1333-1368) misgovernment in the pro- 
vinces and extravagance in the palace 
were accompanied by disastrous floods, 
earthquakes, and other porte^its evi- 
dencing the displeasure of Heaven. 

Rebellions took ])lace in many of the 
provinces. Among them was one in the 
Yangtsze valley, headed by Kuo Tzu- 
hsing, a military commander, under whom 
a lieutenant named Chu Yuan-chang soon 
made himself consjucuous. The latter 
had been an attendant or a priest in a 
Buddhist temple in An-hui. Attracted by 
Kuo’s fame, he enlisted under the general, 
and on the latter’s death in 1355 suc- 
ceeded to his command and marched 
upon Nanking, which was easily captured. 
„ . „ Sul>sequent victories over Im- 

onhe 

w I deal with the rival claimants 
for power. His successes over 
them were hel[)ed by the popularity which 
he gained from his treatment of the 
districts which he conquered. In 1365 his 
])ower had iiK'ieased to such an extent 
that he made j)re|)arations for the expul- 
sion of the Mongol dynasty, and sent one 
army to march direct upon Peking, while 
two other armi('s were operating in the 
south and north-west. / il opposition on 
the way was overcome, and Chu Yuan- 
chang, who had already declared himself 
Emperor, entered the capital of the Yuans, 
thus re-establishing a Chinese dynasty, to 
which he gave the name of Great Ming. 

MING DYNASTY (1368-1644) 

Himg-wu (1368-1398), to whom was 
afterwards given the name of Tai-tsu 
(Great Ancestor), was forty years of 
age when he entered Peking. He at once 
set to work to check extravagance and 
promote education. The palace expenses 
were greatly reduced, libraries were esta- 
blished in the provincial capital, and the 
Imj>erial College (Han-lin) received special 
privileges and honours. Measures were also 
taken by him to complete the overthrow 
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of the Mongol power and of all re- 
maining pretenders to the throne. 

The ex -Emperor was pursued into 
Mongolia, where he died in 1370. His 
wife and eldest son were shortly after- 
wards captured and sent as prisoners to 
Nanking, which had now been made the 
capital ; but a younger son survived until 
1390, when he was murdered. The pro- 
vinces of 
S h a n - s i , 

S h e n - s i , 
and Yun- 
nan were 
subdued, 
and a J a- 
panese raid 
on the coast 
was repelled. 

The emjure 
was divided 
into thirteen 
provinces, 
and apix)int- 
m e n t s to 
office were 
made to 
depend on 
character 
and fitness more 
examinations. 

Hung-wu was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Chicn-wen, who, after a severe cam- 
})aign, was defeated by his uncle, Yung-lo, 
and when on the point of being made a 



THE STATELY PROGRESS OF KUBLAI KHAN 
A reproduction of an ancient print illustrating^ the travels of Marco Polo 
and representing the great Mogul Emperor in a portable chamber carried by 
four elephants. The grotesque representation of the elephants is interesting. 

than on the results of 
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Dyiia-stic title 

^Accession date, aiul title (^f iciKti 

Tai tsu 

136.S Hung-wu 

IluTi 

1399 Chieii-weii 

Cheng Tsu .. 

1403 Yung-lo 

Jen Tsung .. 

142^ Hung-hi 

Hsiian Tsung 

1420 Ilsiian-te 

Ying Tsung 

143b Che.ig-tiing 

Tai Tsung . . 1 

Ching Ti . . f 

1450 (diiiig tii 

Ying Tsung (resumed 

1457 Tieiirsliun 

government) 


Hsieii Tsung . . , 

14b:; Cl’.eng-hua 

Hsiao Tsurg 

14.SS }lung-chih 

Wu Tsung . . 

J 5(.)6 ('heng-te 

Shill Tsung.. 

1522 Chia-ching 

Mu Tsung . . 

1567 Lung ching 

Shen Tsung 

1573 Wan-li 

Kwang Tsung 

1620 Tai-chang 

Hsi Tsung . . 

1 ib2i T'ien-chi 

Chuang Lich-ti 

1628 Chung -chciig 


Note. The Emperors of this and the j)resent 
dynasty are so much more familiar by the title 
of their reign than by their dynastic title that 
in these pages they are henceforth spoken of by 
the former a^ though it were a personal name. 


prisoner at Nanking e^aped in a priest’s 
dress to a monastery in Szcchuen. Troubles 
in Mongolia ai^d rebellions in Tonquin occu- 
lted Yung-lo during the greater part of 
his reign, and in 1408 and 1419 the 
Japanese repeated their attacks upon the 
Chinese coast and that of Liao-tung. In 
1421 the capital was removed from Nan- 
king to Peking, and in 1424 the Em- 
peror died 
wliile on a 
c a in p a i g n 
against the 
M o n g o 1 s. 
On another 
reix'lli on 
1) re akin g 
out in Ton- 
(piin ini42(), 
tlie Empe- 
ror, Hsiian- 
te , deter- 
mined for 
tlie lilt lire 
not to in- 
terfere in 
its govern- 
ment but to 
l)e content 
with asserting his claim to suzerainty. 

In 1449 the Em])eror Cheng-tung had 
tlie misfortune to be made prisoner by 
Mongols who hail defeated his army, 
and as they refused to release him, 
though his ransom had been j)aid, his 
younger brother was raised to the throne, 
which he held until his death, ('luaig- 
tung, who had meanwhih' l)een reli‘a.si‘(l, 
now resumed th(' government of the 
empire, but in the hope of better fortune 
changed tlu? nami* of his r(*ign to I'ieii- 
shun. Hung-chih’s reign (148(8 -1506) was 
mark(‘d by the n'covery of Ilami, in 
Western Kan-su, which had betai cap- 

tured by a Tartar child who thought he 
was too far removed from the cajiital to 
be within the reach of the government. 

This acaiuisition was soon afterwards lost, 
and the first half of the sixteenth (’entury 
saw many other signs of weakne .s result- 

Tro bles inllueii' i^ of 

rou cs eunuchs in the palace over a 
at Home /m • r 

j At J young emperor. Chiei among 
and Abroad f. ^.11 in 

these troubles wen; lehellions 

in many of tla^ jirovinces and tin; pressure 
which was constantly maintained by the 
Mongols on the North of China. To 
these dangers were added attacks by 

Japanese fleets Ningpo and the 
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neighbouring towns in Che-kiang. Towns 
were pillaged (1550), and the plunder car- 
ried away by the ships ; an^ tor some time 
no force could be collected sufficient to 
co{)c with the enemy. But in 1563 the 
Jaj)anese sustained so severe a reverse 
that they abandoned their visits for a 

„ ^ lime ; and in 1570 a friendly 

Peace Won i. ' ' 1 

. . . arrangement was made with 

by Arms and , , 1 i • r i i 

n- the Mongol chief which put 

Diplomacy 

the northern provinces had so long 
suffered. 

During this period the Portuguese had 
made their aj)pearance in China (1516) 
and had sent a mission under Thome 
Fires to Peking (1521). A favourable im- 
pression had been ])roduced by the fair 
dealings of Ferdinand Andrade, who, after 
the coiKpiest of Malacca, had visited 
Canton ; bat thi) conduct of Simao de 
Andradi', who succeed(‘d him in 1518, had 
be#m so outrageous that the mission, on 
its return to ('an ton from Peking, was 
(hdained, and Tires and his comj)anions 
wiM'e j)ut to death or died in conlinement. 
Spanish vessels appeared in ('anton in 
1575, and a few years later a mission was 
(’esj)atched by sea to Peking, but failed to 
get l)(‘yond tlui |)rovince of Kwang-tung. 
'The literatun' ot tlu' time, though pfolitic, 
is not distinguislu'd by originality of 
thought. Att(‘ntion was |)aid rather 
to bringing to ])erfection the thoughts 
originated in earlier times, and com|)re- 
hensive works of great merit were pub- 
lished. On account of the great difficulty 
of lighting ui)on any required subject in 
the 300,000 l)()oks which were stored in 
the imperial library the hhnperor Yung- 
lo conceived the idea of producing a huge 
encyclojKcdia. The ])roject was entrusted 
to an editor assisted by a hundred and 
forty-seven sub-editors ; but the work 
procluced was on too small a scale to 
satisfy the lun|)eror, and a much larger 
committee of scholars was appointerl, with 
a commission to colliTt th ' substance of 

historical, ])hi- 

T e or s pjv;ophical and literary works 
igges hitherto published, embracing 

astronomy, geography, medi- 
cine, the occult sciences. Buddhism, 
Taoism and the arts. Five editors, twenty 
sub-editors and 2,000 odd assistants were 
employed in this gigantic work (the table 
of contents alone occupied sixty books), 
the draft of which was completed and the 
first copy made in iqoi). Two other 
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copies were made later, but it was never 
printed ; and fires in the palace have been 
responsible for the loss of two copies and 
a portion of the third. But 385 ancient 
and rare works have been preserved, 
through this cyclop<edia, which would 
otherwi.se have been lost ; many of these 
have been since reprinted and exten- 
sively circulated. 

Science did not flourish during the 
dynasty, but a great advance was made 
in the arts. Chinc.se enamel had been 
first made during the Yuan dynasty, 
probably introduced by foreign workmen 
who had travelled across Asia and set uj) 
their shops in the towns they visited. 
In the Ming dynasty there was a revival 
of the art, and the work produced is 
unrivyalled for boldness of design, com- 
bined with a striking depth and purity of 
colouring. In the ceramic art such 
advance was made that in the reign of 
Wan-li there was nothing, as the native 
writers say, that could not be made of 
[)or('eIain. The Imperial factory at Ching- 
te-chen had been rebuilt by Hung-wu, 
the tounder of the dynasty ; and from 
^ . this and other factories, of 

eramic Tc-luia in Fu-kien 

Art and , 

p . . now alone remain, an immense* 
(plant ity of porcelain was 
made to Imperial order. In painting, 
the artists of the time are specially 
remarkable for technical finish and har- 
monious colouring. In wood engraving 
also a higli degiw of excellence was 
attained. 

During the dynasty, intercourse with 
the West was kept up by sea ; and in th.' 
reigns of Yiing-lo and Hsiian-te a famous 
eunuch admiral sailed with his fleet to 
India, Ceylon and Arabia, down the 
African coast to Magadoxu, and uj) the 
Red Sea to Jiddah. 

In the reign of Wan-li (1573-1620), one 
of the more energetic rulers of this 
dynasty, three events occurred of the 
greatest importam'c for China and the 
whole of Fast Asia. In 1581 the first 
Jesuit came by sea to China. In 1618 the 
Manchus, tlu^ descendants of the Kin 
dynasty, which had been destroyed liy 
the Mongols in 1234, entered the modern 
district of Manchuria under Aisin Gioro, 
afterward known as Tai Tsu, and settled 
in Hsing-ching. At a later date they 
removed to Mukden (Shingking), whence 
the Chinese were unable to expel them. 
The invasion of Korea, between 1592-8, 




THE FAMOUS TOMBS OF THE MING DYNASTY NEAR PEKING 

Th^se views illustrate the leading features of the most celebrated of China’s imperial burial places, the first 
picture showing the far-famed avenue of weird stone animals, the second an intecior of one of the shrines containing 
a tomb, and the third a fine archway. The illustrations are from photographs by Frith and H. C, Wliite Co. 
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Th[E MOST INTERESTING 
THING ABOUT CHINA 

By THOMAS CARLYLE 



DY far the most inlcrcstinp^ fact I hear about the Chinese 
^ is one on which we cannot arrive at c]earness>, but 
whicli excites endless curiosity even in the dim state : this 
namely, that they do attempt to make their Men of Letters 
their (iovernf)rs ! 

It would be rash to say one understood how this was 
done, or wilh what decree of success it was done. All such 
things must be very //^successful ; yet a small degree of 
success is j)recious ; the very attemj)t how jirecious ! 

there does set'm to be, all ovei China, a more or less active 
search everywhere to discover the nuii of talent that grow 
u|) in the young generation. Schools there are for everyone : 
a foolish sort of training, yet still a sort. 

'the youths who distinguish themselves in the lower school 
are ])romoted into favourable stations in the higher, that they 
may still more distinguish themselves— forward and forward : 
it appears to be out of these that the Official Persons, and 
iuci))i(*nt. (fovernors, are taken. 

'flu'se are they whom they /rv first, wdiether they can govern 
or not. And surely with the best hope : for they are the 
men tliat have already shown intellect, 'fry them : they 
liave not governed or administered as ycd ; jua haps they 
cannot ; but tluat' is no doubt they have some l;nd(‘rstand- 
ing -without which no man can ! Neither is Understanding 
w 'looL as we an' too apt to figure; “ it is a hand which can 
handle any tool.” 

Try tlu'se men : they are of all others the best worth trying. 
Surely then* is no kind of government, constitution, revolution, 
scH'iaf apparatus or arrangement, that I know of in this world, 
so ])romising to (me’s scientific curiosity as this. 

'fhe mail of intellect at the top of affairs : this is the aim 
of all constitutions and revolutions, if they have any aim. 
For the man of true intellect, as I a.ssert and Ix'lieve 
always, is the noble-hearted man withal, the true, just, 
humane and N aliant man. (iet him for governor, all is got ; 
fail to gel him. though you had Constitutions plentiful as 
blackberries, and a Parliament in every village, there is 
nothing yet got ! 
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THE END OF THE MING DYNASTY 

Defeated by Li Tzu-cheng, the Emperor Chung-cheiig killed his wife and daughters d hanged himself. 


by Japan, forced China lo send military 
help to her tributary state, as she saw 
her own security threatened by the 
advance of the Japanese. Her suj^port, 
together with the obstinate* resistance of 
the Koreans, raisc'd such obstacK's in 
the path of the Ja])anese that, after 
a cain])ai^n of varied fortunes and fruit- 
less di[)lomatic ne/:(otiali()ns, the dyin{.; 
Hideyoshi recalled liis army to Japan. 

In spite of this indis})utal)le siicca'ss, the* 
Min/.," dynasty began henceforward to 
decline, riie influence of tin* eunuchs 

and of lh(* harem, which had always be(*n 
<lominant in Peking, raj)idly increased 

under the w<‘akt*r emj)erors. 'IVoops and 
money were lacking, and the in\’asiun.s of 
the MaiK hu" grew more 
frequent and more suc- 
cessful. In they 

were in [)o>sessioii of the 
whole of Lia<>tung. and 
in they advanced 

as far a> Peking and 
Tientsin, and were drivt*n 
back only after a severe 
struggle-. X 


'riu* empin* itself was in a gt'iieral state 
of ferment. K(*volts, ]>artly due lo }ears 
of famine, broke* out in Shansi, Hu|)eh, 
and S/('-('huen, and while the* general Wii 
San-kuei was striving his utnu)st to 
|)rote('t the northern Irontie*!* against the* 
Manchus, who wen* advancing uiuh'r the 
command of 'fai 1sung, Li 1Vai-(’h(‘ng, 
at the h(‘ad of a large army ol 
rebels, marched upon I^*king, which 
fell in i(>44 alt(*r a short siege, 'riu* 
limperor ('hung-cheiig, who had ruled 
from if)jS, and .s(‘ems to have l)(‘('n 
an honourabk* but wi'ak ( harae'ter, (om- 
mitted suicide alt(*r killing his wife and 
daughters. With him the*. .Ming dynasty 
caiiu* to an end. Li 'rzu-cheng ])roeiaim(*d 
himself lMnp(*ror, hut on 
advancing to nu'et the 
Manchus, who had Ix'en 
joined by W’u San-kuei, 
was defeated and com- 
pelled to n‘tr(*at wi-.-^t- 
ward, with such plunder 
as he (oiild cany fioiu 
Peking. 

Max V(j.\ lbc\.\i)i‘ 
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